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Bleaching Clays 


ISCO Sierra Bleaching and De- 
colorizing Clays are produced in 
this country and are available in 
the natural state as well as 
activated or treated. Chemical 
analyses and physical specifica- 
tions will be sent upon request 
along with prices and avail- 
ability 

We are in a good position to 
supply large quantities of uni- 
form quality. ISCO contact clays 
are held to rigid specifications 
by close laboratory control over 
each step of the process. The 
clays are used for bleaching 
vegetable, fish, animal and nut 
oils. The desired bleached color 
may be obtained with a mini- 
mum of clay. Oil retention is 
low, and the free fatty acid 
content is not radically dis- 
turbed 
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IN THE HOME 


ISCO products make better living pos- 
sible. Such everyday items as pencil leads, 
plastics, textiles, linoleum, cigars and cig- 
arettes, and even jelly beans are better 
because of some ISCO chemical, gum or 
wax. ISCO research has made possible 
better carbon paper, better shoe polish, 
better paints and varnishes—better prod- 
ucts in all walks of life. in more than 
five generations Innis Speiden has pre 
vided industry with hundreds of different 
raw moterials to moke industry's service to 
mankind an easier task 














































IN DRUGS & COSMETICS 


Dependable ISCO products go into 
pharmaceuticals—make good cosmetics 
better. ISCO talc—produced to rigid 
government specifications during the 
war—is now made according to the 
same standards for industry. ISCO 
cosmetic and ointment bases, ideally 
suited for use in water in oil emul- 
sions, are used in many nationally ad- 
vertised brands. The biggest selling 
lipsticks look better, stay on longer 
because of ISCO products. 





IN THE FOOD YOU EAT 


ISCO products are widely used in the 
food industry to help produce better, tas- 
tier, cleaner, more attractive foods. Grape- 
fruit, apples, potatoes are polished with 
ISCO waxes. ISCO gums are used in huge 
quontities in cheeses, dairy products, salad 
dressings and sauces. ISCO carnauba wex 
helps make better jelly beans, chocolate 
coated nuts and similar goodies 
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Say you saw it in SOAP' 


A NAME AS OLD AS THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
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URING the past month, tallow prices 
ID) reached their highest level in history. 

Other fats and oils followed suit. The 
inevitable result was a skyrocketing in soap prices 
beyond the control of manufacturers. As of the 
first of April, leading brands of soap flakes were 
commanding prices equivalent to forty-three 
cents per pound, standard white floating soaps 
averaged twenty-nine cents per pound, yellow 
laundry bar soap was about twenty-four cents 
per pound, and that b2rometer of the soap mar- 
ket these many veacs, 88 per cent tallow chip 
soap in barrel:, commanded over twenty-seven 
cents. All these represented the manufacturers’ 
base prices to the jobber. Back in the days when 
tallow in a “normal” market sold for a quarter 
or less of its present price, bulk tallow laundry 
chip usually sold price-for-price at the tallow 
level. Today, it is likewise priced at about the 
same relative figure as tallow. 

The effect of current unprecedented high soap 
prices has been to reduce soap buying materially. 
In the potash and specialty soaps, the reduction 
in demand has been even more pronounced than 
in the regular toilet and laundry soaps. Some 
soap buyers have withdrawn temporarily from 
the market; others are taking on only the mini- 
mum quantities. Some soap manufacturers, pos- 
sibly nervous regarding the high-priced tallow 
and oils in their tanks, are pushing their efforts to 
contract soap sales at current levels. Other 
soapers are openly advising their customers to 
withhold all buying possible at present levels. 
At any event, it is probably perfectly safe to say 
that no buyer who does not have to enter the 
market is purchasing soap today. 

Nobody appreciates the unfortunate aspects 
of the current soap market more than the soapers 
themselves. But with tallow and oil stocks at low 
ebb when the latest series of price advances hit 
him, the average soaper had no choice but to 
raise prices in line with the sharp boost in raw 
material costs. He knows that resistance to soap 
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buying has become very strong and that his bus- 
iness is being injured by the inflationary prices, 
but there is little that he can do about it. The 
general hope is that the present situation will be 
short-lived, that the too has been reached, and 
prices will soon begin an orderly recession—with 


”> 


ap 


If F ever the gate to an important market stood 


emphasis on “orderly. 


wide open in invitation for competitive 

products to enter, the gate to the Amer- 
ican soap market stands thus today. High soap 
prices are an open gate not only to synthetic 
detergents, but to every other product, good or 
bad, which might be used as a substitute for soap. 
But in several ways, the soap market is not as 
vulnerable as it might appear at first glance. The 
available supply of good synthetic products is 
limited to the point where any immediate in- 
crease in sales must be comparatively small. The 
production of the basic synthetic materials is 
already bursting the seams of present facilities. 
Increased plant capacity will take time. 

Those synthetic detergents which might step 
in and take away permanently a real slice of the 
household and industrial soap markets, are not 
available for the purpose. Even before soap prices 
went up, their producers were selling all they 
could turn out and could have sold two or three 
times as much. In short, the high price of soap 
does not give them a competitive edge because 
they are not in any position to take advantage of 
the market situation. By the time they may be 
in adequate supply to wage a large-tonnage 
warfare, the price of soap will probably be down 
again and the current advantage will have been 
lost. 

As for the catch-penny make-shift substitutes 
which are still cluttering up the household mar- 
ket, they may sell today on a strictly price basis, 
but there is every chance that users will welcome 
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a return to their old love, soap, at the first op- 
portunity. The suggestion of a_ well-known 
soaper that some of these “synthetics” should 
provide free a pair of rubber gloves with each 
package is significant. Genuine synthetics of 
merit which might take advantage of the current 
market are not in a position to do so. The phony 
synthetics which may increase their sales tem- 
porarily at the expense of soap will in the long 
run act only to enhance the reputation of soap 
as a household detergent. 
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EPORTS from the Antarctic covering the 
JR first full whaling season there in almost 
ten years are encouraging. Estimates 
place the 1946-47 whale oil production at ap- 
proximately a million barrels. Although the great 
bulk of this oil will go to Europe for the produc- 
tion of margarine and other edible fats, it should 
help to lighten the pressure on the oil and fat 
markets generally and indirectly release an equiv- 
alent tonnage of fat for industrial purposes. And 
when the final figures for this year’s catch are 
all in and tabulated, the total could well exceed 
the million barrel figure. Obviously, the incentive 
to stay in the Antarctic as late as possible and to 
push production to the full limit of capacity is 
quite apparent. 

The new British project for extensive peanut 
growing operations in Africa likewise has a direct 
bearing on world oil. and fat production. Al- 
though the immediate effect will not be impor- 
tant, the prediction that by 1950 some 600,000 
tons of peanuts per year will be grown has a sig- 
nificant bearing on the long-range outlook. 
Copra production in the Philippines continues at 
peak levels under present limitations. Expansion 
stimulated by current high prices would seem to 
be inevitable. With lessened post-war unrest in 
the East Indies, it is difficult to see how the full 
flow of fatty oils from that source can much 
longer be held back from world markets. 

As the world oil and fat production is shap- 
ing up today, the possibility of a heavy overpro- 
duction by 1950 is far from remote. The stage 
is being set for the pendulum to swing widely 
from world scarcity to a market glut. But with 
the immediate market characterized by shortages 
and excessively high prices, consideration of such 
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possible developments would seem more annoy- 
ing than important to oil and fat users. The 
starving man is interested in food now, not to 
morrow. And the more acute the situation today 
the more remote tomorrow seems. Nevertheless 
a nice big fat and oil market bubble has been 
blown which tends to warp the long-range per- 
spective of the situation. This bubble could burst 
before the year is out. And its aftermath is likely 
to be felt by oil and fat producers for some years 
to come. 


UPPORTED by industry, universities, and 
S government, research today in the United 

States represents an expenditure of over a 
billion dollars per year, about three times the 
amount spent in the years immediately preced- 
ing World War II. Terming research “an indus- 
try in itself as well as an incubator of industries,” 
a recent report by the New York Trust Co. 
urged an expansion in training of personnel to 
overcome war-bred manpower shortages and a 
continued furtherance of scientific research. 

In the scientific progress of America, no need 
exists to review the well-known vital part played 
by research. It has been said that World War II 
was won in the laboratory. Research enabled 
industry to supply the military with new tools 
of war at an unprecedented rate. With those 
efforts now concentrated in peaceful channels, 
the potential beneficial results are quite obvious. 
But there is and always has been one fly in the 
research ointment, particularly research fathered 
and paid for by industry. 

So-called practical industrialists want results 
for the research money which they spend—and 
they do not as a rule welcome negative results. 
They demand new things which they can make 
and sell, new developments with which they can 
meet and beat competition—not to mention the 
little matter of profit. To them, negative results 
from research are classed only as failure. Too few 
appreciate the value of a red light flashed by 
research. But if irdustry’s contributions to this 
new and broader scale of scientific investigations 
are to continue, industrialists must be taught the 
realization that research works on a two-way 
street. 
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| SOAPMAKING _ 


at 
PORT SUNLIGHT | 


The Port Sunlight 

Plant of Lever Bros. & 

tage mar at ee 

hire, England, t Refined Oil storage 
largest soap plant of “ tanks sug te Sun- 
the largest soap com- 7 light tank farm. 
pany in the world. Pic- ° : 

torial views of soap- 

making at Port Sun- 

light illustrate some 

differences in English 

and American practice. 


|EVER'S plant at Port 
| Sunlight, near  Liver- 
| pool, England, is un- 
—=———————Iquestionably the most 
famous soap factory in the world. 
Founded in 1888, it has 


large in the history of British industry 


loomed 


and commerce. But fame has not 
come wholly from its successful pion- 
eering in Britain of large-scale pro- 
branded 


duction of widely-known 


soaps. Probably, the industrial home 
and garden model village at Port Sun- 


} 


light, planned and built by Lever for 
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its employes, did more to focus the 
world spotlight on the company than 
did the unprecedented success of “Sun- 
light” soap. 

Port Sunlight’s growth was 
closely bound up with a striking revo- 
lution in the soap trade during the 
nineteenth century. In the _ early 
eighteen-hundreds there were already 
several well-known soapmaking firms 
on Merseyside. It was the products of 
such firms as these that William Hes- 
keth Lever (who became Viscount 


Leverhulme), the son of a wholesale 
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grocer of Bolton, in Lancashire, used 
to sell to the customers of the family 
business. But there was room for im- 
provement in the household soap ot 
those days, especially in the style ol 
presentation. It was supplied in the 
form of long bars from which the 
grocer cut off as much as his customer 
required and then wrapped it up in 
newspaper. Lever believed that by 
making his soap from vegetable oils as 
well as tallow it would lather more 
freely, and by putting it up in tablet 


or bar form, wrapping it, and packing 
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it in a cardboard carton it would be 
easier and more attractive to handle. 
Also, it should carry the maker's name 
as guarantee of the product. So it was 
that in 1884 Lever decided to manu 
facture a soap, branded under the 
then recent Trade Mark Act, and 
called “Sunlight.” 

At first it was made for him by 
locally-established firms, but the ar 
rangement was not satisfactory. In 
1885 he took over a soap factory in 
Warrington, Lancashire, twelve miles 
from Liverpool, which had been losing 
money for its previous owners, and 
began making “Sunlight” on his own 
account. The factory prospered In 
a vear, the Lever Brothers business 
had become famous, and by 1887 the 
weekly output of soap from the fa 
tory had increased from 20 to 540 
tons. But public demand outran sup 
ply Lever looked around, therefore 
for a “rural district where ample acre 
age could be secured adjacent to both 
rail and water transport, with reason 


able facilities for obtaining the neces 


sary supply of labor.” He chose a site 


on the Cheshire bank of the Mersey 
estuary, facing the southern suburbs 
of Liverpool, between the main rail 
way line and the river, and in March 
1888 work on the new factory began 
It was his plan to divide the area be 
tween the factory and a village for the 
workers. At the time of the move 


from Warrington, “Sunlight” soap 


TOP: The raw materials arrive at 
Port Sunlight in casks, barrels, 
drums, in freight and tank cars and 
by ship. Oils are stored in series 
of storage tanks as shown here. 


MIDDLE: Oils and fats in casks, 
drums and barrels are melted 
out under and over steam-jets 
much the same as they are 
handled in the United States. 


BOTTOM: Soap is boiled in rec- 
tangular “pans” (kettles in 
America). The pan shown here 
holds 60 tons of soap during 
a boil and is 14 feet square. 








————— 
es 


is claimed to have the largest sale of 
ny household soap in the world. 
ther products followed, all in the 
oneer tradition. In 1894, “Lifebuoy” 
as first marketed as a household soap. 
Lux,” the first soap flake, was 
unched in 1900 and “Vim,” an abra- 
sive cleanser in powder form, in 1904. 
in 1928, “Lux” toilet soap was intro- 
luced from the Lever plant in Amer- 
a where it had already won wide 
success, and it was followed in 1933 
by “Lifebuoy” toilet soap. 
Less than a year after work on 
the factory site had begun, the first 
village home had been started. The 
village became a practical example of 
welfare” at work long before that ex 
pression was used in the modern sense. 
It was an attempt—to quote in Lever’s 
words—“to get back again in the office, 
factory and workshop to that close 
family brotherhood that existed in the 
good old days of hand labor.” The 
time was to come when as many as 
200,000 people would visit Port Sun- 
light in a single year to study the 


practical applications of these ideas. 


_ on Port Sunlight group of fac 
tories comprise four soaperies with 
their pan rooms, frame rooms, stamp- 
ing, packing, and wood-box making 
departments, each pan room (kettle 
house) having 48 open-type pans. 
There are glycerine refineries, en- 
gineering shops and a great printing 


works Through the seed-crushing 


TOP: At the finish of a boil it 
is noted that the charge fills the 
British-type “pan”, which is 
not covered as is the growing 
practice in the United States. 


MIDDLE: Contrary to the usual 
practice in America, the British 
soaper flows molten soap from 
the crutcher through wooden 
conduits feeding soap to sta- 
tionary frames on either side. 


BOTTOM: A mobile cutting 
table follows the mobile slabber 
down through the rows of 
framed soap blocks, The bars 
are stacked to “weather” before 
being moved to soap press. 
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British frames are heavy and 
stationary. The mobile slab- 
ber passes down through 
the rows slabbing the 


framed soap block by block. 


In American practice, em- 
ploying mobile frame bot- 
toms and rack-trucks, the 
soap is often moved 
through the stationary slab- 
ber to the cutting table 
and finally to the press. 


Contrary to the usual Amer- 
ican system, pressed bars 
pass through a vertical 
cooler before proceeding to 
the wrapping machine. Mill- 
ing procedure seems to be 
quite similar in the two 
countries although it is re- 
ported that there is a ten- 
dency both here and abroad, 
to mill soap without rolls by 
a succession of plodders 


and cattle-cake mills, Port Sunlight is 
linked with agriculture and anima 
husbandry. In addition to the work 


laboratories, there is the _ recently 
built central research laboratory whic 
serves not only Port Sunlight but u 
Lever & Unilever group of industries 
Many miles of railway and sid 

ings connect Por Sunlight with th 
main line and the Bromborough Dock 
the Company's own deep-water basi) 
As well as maintaining soa) 
production for the nation and th 
military forces, Port Sunlight durin 
the war undertook a_ considerab] 
amount of munition work, including 
the manufacture of tank periscopes 
bomber undercarriages, ammunitio: 
and small arms components; Composite 
Americat 
Brom 


borough Dock was the pumping end 


rations were packed and 


arm\ vehicles assembled. 


of “Operation Pluto” (pipe - line 
under-the-ocean) which kept the invad 
ing forces supplied with oil right up 
to the Rhine. Merseyside, with its vast 
production capacity, very soon becam« 
a priority target for the enemy. The 
Port Sunlight installations were care 
fully highlighted in Luftwaffe maps 
as captured copies show. The works 
received over 3,000 incendiary bombs 
besides high explosives and landmines 
In October, 1940, a soapery was hit 
and set on fire, and an oil tank, luck 
badly 


ily empty at the time, was 


splintered. The village did not escape 
damage: a number of men and women 
were killed when direct hits*were sus 
tained, and a block of houses and 
shops was demolished. In March 1941 
seventy landmines came down in the 
Mersey estuary area, and four acres olf 
glass were shattered in Port Sunlight 
Next 


were absent on account of damage to 


works. morning 1,100 people 


their homes, but within twenty-foui 
hours practically all of them were back 
at work again. Production was neve! 
held up. 
Principal Lever products aré 
“Sunlight Soap” and “Sunlight 
Flakes;” 


hold) and 


“Lifebuoy Soap” (house 


“Lifebuoy Toilet Soap; 
“Lux,” the manufacture of which has 
Toilet 


not yet been resumed; “Lux 


“Rinso”; 
Shaving Stick.” 


Soap:” “Vim"; and “Easy 
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[; |HAT is the soap indus. 
| try doing about soap- 
less detergents, that is 
———] synthetic organic de- 
tergents offered and sold to replace 
soap? What a few of the larger soapers 
are doing is quite well known. Their 
advertising tells its own story. What 
they intend to do in the future is 
anybody's guess, but from present 
indications, they are in the synthetic 
detergent business for the long pull 
and intend to stay there. That their 
recent advertising of small-package 
household detergents has the balance 
of the soap industry worried, is no sec- 
ret. But what the balance of the soap 
industry intends to do about it is 
shrouded in. considerable mystery. 
Only a few soap manufacturers appear 
willing to come out flatfooted and 


state their plans for the future. 


To find out just what the atti- 
tude of soapers is toward synthetic de- 
tergents,—to obtain a cross-section of 
their thinking on the subject,—a few 
well-known executives of both large 
and small companies were asked to air 
their views. Most were obviously hesi- 
tant to lay out their cards on the table 
and outline their plans. After all, they 
held, there is still plenty of keen com- 
petition in the soap business,—and for 
the moment, thank you, they would 
prefer to keep their plans, if any, to 
themselves. Those who expressed their 
views covered a wide range of territory 
from which two or three general con- 
clusions might be drawn, (1) that soap 
is not going to be put off the market 
by synthetics, (2) that most smaller 
soapers are highly confused in apprais- 


ing the physical value of the various 
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What are soapers doing and 
Planning to do about them ? 


types of synthetic detergent materials, 
(3) that the majority of soapers are 
already marketing a synthetic product, 
plan to do so, or will do so if competi- 


tion compels. 


In expressing their views on the 
effect of synthetics on the future of the 
soap market, soapers were not in the 
least hesitant to tear off the “miracle” 
veil with which they claim recent ad- 
vertising has tended to shroud all syn 
thetics. The point was made that no 
synthetic product is a full replacement 
for soap, and that too many will not 
do what their marketers say they will 
do. Some foam _ profusely, it was 
pointed out, but have little detergent 
value. Others do not foam, but are 
good detergents. A few have both 
properties. None has the “cushion” ef- 
fect or feel of a real soap lather. Most 
of the true synthetic products are pow 
erful wetting agents and as such are 
hard on the hands for household use, a 
property which cannot be overcome. 
One prominent soaper in the mid-west 
penned a footnote to his written opin- 
ion which stated: “Some of these syn- 
thetic detergents sold to housewives for 
dishwashing should carry a free pair of 


rubber gloves with each package.” 
. 

Synthetics Threat to Soap 
UT in spite of their tendency to 
criticize the shortcomings of syn- 

thetics, and to express resentment 


against recent marketing claims for 


some products, soapers generally take 
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a sober view of the situation. They see 
the synthetics as a very definite threat 
to the future of a large chunk of 
present household laundry and indus- 
trial specialty soap tonnage. And if 
their opinions are read between the 
lines, the soapers who have not or are 
not considering some synthetic as a 
possible addition to their lines, could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Before they jump into the synthet’ 
market, however, many soapers would 
like to have a clearer picture of the 
situation. Also, they would like to be 
certain that any synthetic which they 
might market would be the best of its 
kind,—and they do not have this in- 
formation at present and are at a loss 
as to how they may obtain it. As stated 
previously, they are confused in ap- 
praising those synthetics which are 


available. 


In discussing the problem of 
“phoney” synthetics which represent « 
considerable portion of the brands 
that have come on the household mar- 
ket during the past two years to take 
advantage of the general soap short- 
age, a few soapers prefer to wait until 
the muddy waters are clarified by com- 
petition. In other words, they believe 
that many of the straight alkali mix- 
tures which have been masquerading as 
synthetics, as well as those whose con- 
tent of organic chemical is so low as 
to be of no moment in the formula- 
tion or use of the product, will pass 


out of the picture once the market re- 
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ceives a real competitive shakedown. 
At present, it is held, the public may 
buy a “phoney” product as readily as 
a genuine synthetic of merit, and it 
will take some time for the resulting 
effects of this confusion to be clarified 
and corrected. In the meantime, they 
prefer to mark time and view the 
market from the sidelines. 

A sidelight of interest in the 
synthetic versus soap picture is the fact 
that some soapers are fighting back 
against the advertising of synthetics. 
This has been noted recently in the 
case of a laundry flake and a soap 
shampoo, both nationally advertised 
products. The theme of the counter- 
attack has been along the lines of 
“avoid the dangers of new and untried 
chemicals developed during the war as 
substitutes for soap,—soap is safe, but 


these new things may not be.” 


When Soap Prices Drop? 

ITH soap scarce for some time 
W ..:: and with tallow at record 
prices,—and other oils and fats in pro- 
portion,—most soapers were inclined to 
the view that no true evaluation of the 
position of synthetic detergents mar- 
ketwise is possible today, nor has it 
been for the past five years. There are 
those who still believe that with tallow 
down to one-third or less of its present 
price, which they term a normal mar- 
ket, the competitive situation between 
synthetics and soaps would be on a 
different footing. It is pointed out 
that anything which lays claim to be 
ing a cleansing agent could have been 
sold over the past year irrespective of 
merit. 

Although the superiority of syn- 
thetics for some purposes is readily ad- 
mitted, the belief is expressed that 
with low soap prices synthetic progress 
will be slowed down. Others point out 
that with greatly increased synthetic 
production already evident, the latter 
will be able to keep pace with the 
competition offered by declining soap 
prices irrespective of whether the syn- 
thetic is of fatty acid, petroleum, ot 
other origin. 

In spite of other retarding fac- 
tors mentioned, the belief arises from 
the expressed opinions of some soapers 


that a considerable number of new 
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and important synthetic detergents 
both household and industrial, will be 
brought on the market before the year 
ends. The announcement of a new 
synthetic product by Lever recently is 
significant. That recent synthetic ad- 
vertising, not only of household prod- 
ucts, but of shampoos as well, has 
stimulated a lot of thinking which will 
result in marketing activity later this 
year appears to be the general ap- 
praisal of the situation. As one inter- 
ested observer noted: “The rat race is 
on in synthetics, and for a while, at 
least, the pressure is off soap.” Just 
how, he figured that the pressure is off 
soap is something of a puzzle. 


Synthetics Here to Stay 

OMMENTS by soapers on the 
C synthetic detergent situation rep- 
resent an interesting and important 
gauge of their current thinking. That 
views for publication might be ex- 
pressed more freely, the promise was 
given that company names would not 
be used. A mid-west soaper gives his 
opinion which is essentially that of a 
number of others: “These new type 
synthetic detergents are here to stay 
and have a definite place in the soap 
and cleaning field. Of course, there 
are a lot of uses for which they will 
never replace soaps, but there are still 
lots of places where they do a good 
job and will consequently run into a 
considerable volume of sales. We have 
for some time been marketing the 
newer type synthetics and have in- 
corporated them in some of our 
products.” 

A Chicago soap manufacturer 
states: “We feel that there is a def- 
inite market,—of course, that has al- 
ready been proven,—but, I mean a 
continuing market for the synthetic de- 
tergents for specific purposes. This 
needs some qualification as there are 
so many types of synthetics. Those 
products which have a strong drying 
action on the skin will gradually fall 
into disfavor for personal use, but for 
industrial purposes, especially in hard 
water areas, they should continue to 
gain in favor. It seems to me that a 
synthetic detergent requires for its suc- 
cessful use conditions under which 


there is some arrangement for vigorous 
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rinsing either by force pumping o 
other means, because synthetics do n 
have the emulsifying properties whi 
soap has. Theoretically, while the 
loosen the soil, it may simply be d 
posited somewhere else on the obje 
being cleaned unless there is vigorou 
motion of rinse water to carry it awa 
The progressive soaper will probab! 
add synthetic detergents to his line fo 
specific purposes, being careful 
avoid going hog-wild in recommendin 
them for many uses where obvious!y 
they are not suited to render service 

One of the oldest mid-west 
soapers states: “We are vatching the 
synthetics closely with thi -hought that 
should it become necessary, we would 
endeavor to add a synthetic to our line. 
There is not much that we can add to 
what has already been said about com- 
petition from synthetic detergents, espe 
cially as no figures are available to indi- 
cate to what extent these products have 
displaced soap, and with the shortage of 
soap, it is anyone’s guess to what extent 
soap will be replaced when fats and oils 
are more plentiful.” 


Sharp Criticism by Soaper 

PROMINENT eastern soaper 
& makes the following comment: 
“So far as the synthetic detergents are 
concerned, it seems to us that they will 
serve a specialized need in certain spe- 
cialized fields, in certain geographical 
areas and in certain types of water. We 
are faintly amused and slightly nause- 
ated by the fantastic, extravagant claims 
made for these miracle workers by vari- 
ous soap manufacturers, including the 
largest. Our esteemed contemporaries 
seem determined in their efforts to in- 
form the average housewife that she 
stands in dire jeopardy if she dares to 
use a harmful, destructive, corrosive 
substance like soap. We do not happen 
to share that viewpoint.” 

An industrial soap manufacturer 
states: “We feel that synthetic products 
have a definite purpose, and we pro- 
pose to use them whenever we find that 
they fulfill certain requirements—and I 
am just hoping that our expanded re 
search will improve our products. I 
think the latter was answered at the 
soap meeting in New York when some 
one said that synthetics had their indi- 
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vidual advantages, and on the other 
hand old-fashioned soaps also had spe- 
cific advantages.” 

A leading potash soaper states: 
“We are watching the synthetic deter- 
gent field very closely, and evaluating 
the various synthetic detergents as they 
are offered. In our development labo- 
ratory we are examining the various 
products with a view to appraising 
those that can be developed into a spe- 
cialty product for resale through our 
regular channels. The threat of the de- 
tergents to soaps depends upon many 
things. Obviously, it is a very definite 
threat, and they will undoubtedly take 
a percentage of the business. Just how 
much remains anyone’s guess. There 
are those on the market which are good 
and have high detergent qualities, but 
do not lather, while there are others 
that will lather or foam considerably, 
and the detergent qualities are poor. 
\fter these various products have been 
properly tested, and evaluated, I think 
you will find that many of them will 
disappear from the market, while others 
will grow in public demand.” 


An eastern soap manufacturer 
says: “What are our plans for meeting 
this new upstart known as synthetic de- 
tergents? Frankly, we have not very 
much to offer at this writing, as to what 
our plans would be. Certainly we will 
do something about it. In one instance, 
in regard to auto washing, I feel sure 
we will use the synthetic car wash. As 
for certain types of cleaning such as 
floors in offices and institutions or even 
wood work, we feel sure synthetics are 
a little further away from wide use in 
this field than perhaps in dish and glass 
washing. Inasmuch as we do not par- 
ticularly go into the latter line, we our- 
selves have not felt the weight of it as 
much as other manufacturers. Definite- 
ly though, we are looking into the field 
ind I am sure it will not be long be- 
fore we will have certain items in this 
field. I do not believe the idea of fight- 
ing back, by putting an extra push be- 
hind soap sales efforts is the answer. 
When such people as Procter & Gamble 
have recognized the trend, it would ap- 
pear to us, the better thing to do would 

to look into the detergent market 
self.” 


When soap prices return to a 
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normal level, the competitive situa- 
tion in soaps versus synthetics may as- 
sume a different hue, says one of the 
oldest industrial soapers in the east. 
“It is quite natural for the soap manu- 
facturers to expect active competition 
from synthetic detergents because ol 
the high price of soap. It is our opin- 
ion that just as soon as the price of 
soap returns to a sensible level, many 
concerns now using synthetics will re- 
turn to the use of soap. In certain 
branches of the textile industry, there 
has been no known substitute equal 
to a good soap built for that particu- 
lar process. We are of the opinion, 
however, that synthetics will remain 
for certain types of uses. We are of 
the opinion that soap, alkali and com- 
products 


plex phosphates produce 


which cannot’ be equalled by the 


synthetics.” 


Pushing Soap Sales 

MANUFACTURER of specialty 
A soaps states: “It is quite a job to 
put in a few paragraphs the views of 
our company with regard to synthetic 
detergents. My own personal opinion is 
that synthetic detergents are definitely 
going to find a larger place in various 
cleaning operations. I feel that most 
synthetic detergents and potash soaps 
have their place in industry and be- 
cause of the way in which ‘synthetic 
soaps’ work, I feel that we are going to 
find an increased use for potash soaps. 


One of the mistakes that most 
people make is to sell a potash soap as 
a universal cleaner, and claim that it 
will do everything. This, I think, is 
bad. Our company is going to sell the 
new detergents for specific uses for 
which we have never been able to sell 
potash soaps. Also, we are studying all 
of our potash soap products and re- 
writing direction labels and are push- 
ing them harder than ever. In other 
words, we are doing a better selling job 
on the existing soaps. By putting this 
better selling job on the soaps we will 
no doubt bring in increased volume in 


this particular field. 


I feel that the new detergents 
present a definite threat to the future 


of soaps only so far as individual manu- 
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facturers may sit by idly and let the 
‘synthetic soaps’ come in and take uses 
away from them without attempting to 
restudy the entire problem and prepar- 
ing to meet new conditions. But there 
are still many applications for potash 
soaps where the synthetic detergents 
cannot be used.” 

Another potash soap manufac- 
turer holds that synthetics are a com- 
petitive threat to the future of soaps, 
but that the main threat to the soaper 
is the high-pressure salesmanship of the 
detergent manufacturers which can be 
met by better selling of potash soaps 
for the purposes where they are supe- 
rior. As part of his answer to the gen- 
eral questions asked, this soaper goes 
into some of the technical phases of 
soaps versus syrthetics, as follows: 
“There are only two conditions under 
which séapless detergents are to be pre- 
ferred to soap regardless of price, (1) 
where detergent action in acid media is 
required, in dyeing, tanning and cer- 
tain other industrial operations, (2) 
and in areas where water is excessively 
hard. Tests in our laboratory of 1 per 
cent solutions of potash soaps and a 
number of the better known synthetics 
with a Du Nuoy Tensiometer show that 
the soaps behave as well as some of the 
widely advertised products and better 
than most.” 

In answer to “claims that soap 
shampoos dull the hair,” our tests show 
that potash soaps have a detergent ac- 
tion equal to the synthetics and a cal- 
cium sequestering action besides and 
do not act at all like the high-titre sodi- 
um soaps. With a potash soap sham- 
poo, the calcium soap film takes so long 
to form on the hair, that in ordinary 
use it is washed away in a water slurry 
before it can deposit. Only if the soap 
shampoo remained on the hair for 
hours would it form a calcium film and 
dull the hair. 

“Until the 
cheap as potash soaps for the special- 


synthetics are as 
ized purposes for which the latter are 
used, they can be met competitively by 
good salesmanship. When the synthetics 
become as cheap or cheaper than soaps, 
and can be used interchangeably with 
soap at an even cost or less, the compe- 


tition will then become far more seri- 
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By Walter D. Tiedman* 


New York State Department 
of Health 





O those who are expect 
] ing a direct answer to 


the question of whether 


_} a simple test is available 
to determine the detergent value ol 
dishwashing compounds, I can only 
say “we hope.” The search for a de 
pendable test to date has not been 
successful. However, much has been 
learned and the need for a reliable 
use test is so essential to good restaut 
ant administration as well as to the 
public health control of the washing 
of eating and drinking utensils that 
work is being continued. Promising 
progress has been made. 

The specific question restaurant 
operators want answered is “Will com 
pound ‘A’ at say 16 cents a pound give 
consistently better results in doing the 
particular cleaning job I have to do 
with the water I have to use than can 
be obtained with compound ‘B’ at 
perhaps 4 cents a pound?” Operators 
also are interested in knowing whether 
the detergent, the machine, or the op 
erator may be responsible for poor 
results being obtained. Such unsatis 
factory results may be due to any one 
or a combination of these things 
Manufacturers of detergents should be 
interested in getting the answer so 
that their products will not be wrong- 
ly blamed for the poor results so fre- 
quently obtained 

Many tests have been developed 
to determine the individual properties 
of detergents such as ability to emul- 


* Before the National Association of Insecti 
cide & Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc., New 
York, December 3, 1946 ® 
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sify fats or to soften water or to wet 
surfaces. However, it is practically 
impossible to integrate these separate 
values into a single value that may be 
used to compare one detergent with 
another 

Much work has been done in 
studying detergents used for such pur 
poses as metal washing which is a rela 
tively simple problem because the soil 
to be removed is always the same. Our 
principal interest, however, is in deter- 
gents used for dishwashing in public 
eating and drinking establishments 
where there is considerable variation 
in the food materials to be removed. 
rhere is a great demand for such prod 
ucts. New York City alone has more 
than 20,000 eating and drinking estab 
lishments. Two distinct classes of prod 
ucts are needed, one for washing by 
hand and the other for use in mechani- 


cal dishwashers A recent survey of 
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a representative portion of restaurants 


in New York City reported by Klein 
feld and Buchbinder showed that 
about 83 per cent of these establish 
ments are using hand methods and 
only 17 per cent have dishwashing 
machines. Compounds for the two 
uses generally are quite different. For 
machine dishwashing freedom from 
foam is important, whereas for hand 
washing much emphasis should be 
placed on selecting a detergent that 
will be non-irritating to the skin. With 
help difficult to secure, and with soap 
operas continuing to lay stress on 
beautiful hands, this factor of skin 
irritation is quite important. Op 
erators of drug stores tell me that the 
have great difficulty in keeping girls 
working behind the soda fountains un 
less they are very careful in thei 
selection of dishwashing compounds 


\ case is on record! in which a dish 
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shing compound was found respon- 
sible for a severe dermatitis and pruri- 
s of four years’ duration in a waitress 


o had no direct contact with the 


mical except for handling washed 


dishes aficr several rinsings or the 


cloth used to wipe the table on which 


the dry dishes were placed or just 


being in the room where the washing 


g 
was done. 
Let us consider for a moment 


what we expect a dishwashing com- 


pound to do,—whether it is for 
machine or hand use. In general, the 
following are things the operator ex- 
pects it to accomplish: (1) Condition 


the water; that is, either soften it or 
disperse the calcium or magnesium and 
neutralize, maintain in solution or re- 
move other chemical ingredients such 
as iron. (2) Emulsify the fats deposited 


by various food residues, for wash 
water at 


140° F. 


(3) Defloculate 


the optimum temperature of 


will not melt all of the fats. 


other food materials 
so that they may be removed readily 


dishes. (4) 


solids, that is, keep them in suspension 


from the Disperse the 


in the wash water in such form that 
they are not likely to be redeposited 
co the surfaces of the dishes when they 
are removed from the water. (5) Even- 
and 
lifting 


ly wet all surfaces of the dishes 


adhering material, giving a 
effect in removing adhering substances. 
(6) Rinse which 


freely, property, of 


course, is tied up with that of wetting 
surfaces and is valuable in speeding 
up drying and in keeping the dishes 
free from deposits on drying. (7) Leave 
china, silver or 


no stains on glass, 


stainless steel. (8) Be non-irritating 
to the skin of persons washing dishes 
by hand. Machine washing compounds 
should be non-irritating through the 
dust raised in handling the detergent 
dishes. (9) 


residual 


or through residuals on 


Be non-poisonous . in any 


quantities that are likely to get into 
food or drink. 
In piaces like New York City, 


neither the hardness nor the iron con 
tent of the water supply is a problem. 
However, many local water supplies 
are very hard, or contain large amounts 
of iron. It is not practical to try to 
condition this kind of water by means 
of the dishwashing compound and the 
advised to soften 


operator should be 


the water. We are cognizant of the 
fact that frequently small water soften 
ing plants are installed and fail be 
cause of improper operation. However, 
in some localities service men are con- 


tracting to recharge these softeners at 
regular intervals which makes their use 
quite practical. 

field 


of dishwashing will serve to bring for- 


A little diversion into the 


ward a most important and little un 
derstood health problem in dishwash 
ing which the detergent might help 
remedy. Some epidemiologists have 
scoffed at the idea of disease organisms 
being spread from one person to many 
through the medium of eating o1 
drinking utensils washed by machines. 
It is easy to see that they do not under- 
They 


picture a cup that has been contami- 


stand dishwashing machines. 
nated by a person carrying such or- 
ganisms as Lancefields type A sterp- 
tococci in his throat and sputum being 
completely sprayed by clean water at 
about 150 degrees F. containing a high 


concentration of com 


dishwashing 
pound and the dishes being complete- 
ly and copiously sprayed with clean 
water at a temperature of 180 degrees 
They 


rightly so if these conditions existed, 


F. or higher. cannot see, and 
how a few streptococci on the rim of 


this cup could survive to infect an- 


other individual using it. 
A truer picture of what happens 
is this. In scraping plates by passing a 


Se ot 
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brush or the heel of the hand over 


them, considerable gravy and small 


particles of food are often left on the 


(Also 


remnants of 


dishes. glasses, cups and bowls 


contain milk and other 
foods. All of 


circulated wash 


this goes into the re 


water to form an ex- 


cellent nutrient broth for supporting 


the growth of bacteria. Without con- 


trol, the temperature of wash water 


varies greatly, but it often is at a good 


incubating temperature. Furthermore, 


it is common experience that the rinse 


water dilutes out the detergent so that 


the alkalinity generally is not great 


enough to inhibit bacterial growth. 


\llowing this wash water to stay in 


the machine during a four hour run, 


or between meals, or both, provides 


the other element, namely, time, 


needed for the profuse growth of bac- 


teria. Under conditions favorabie to 


bacterial growth, the number of bac- 


teria may double every twenty or 


thirty minutes. Therefore, it is not 


strange that we have found bacteria 


counts to run as high as 3,000,000 per 
ml. on samples of wash water taken 
from commercial dishwashers in rou- 
tine use. 
‘Along with the remnants of 
foods and drinks, specimens of organ- 
isms from the upper respiratory tract 
and fingers of each patron go int» the 
wash water where conditions may be 
so favorable for the growth of bac- 
teria. All of the utensils entering the 


machine, whether they are clean o1 


dirty, whether they were used by a 


healthy or diseased person or carrier, 
are sprayed with this bacterial soup. 
If the machine has just a curtain rinse 
of fresh water at 180 degrees F, the 
residual wash water containing organ- 
isms will merely be rinsed from the 
few spots which the streams of water 
happen to strike as the racks of dishes 
are rushed through. The dishes may 
be warmed slightly, but not enough to 
kill bacteria. If the machine has a 
rinse,—say 


F., the 


combined effect of rinsing off and of 


more thorough fresh water 


for 15 seconds at 180 degrees 


killing bacteria by heat will be much 


greater than with a curtain rinse, but 
the spray patterns on completely soiled 
plates put through these rinses show 


that there still may be many utensils 
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in each rack which have been inade- 


quately rinsed or heat treated. Thus 
many bacteria, perhaps including dis 
ease producing ones, may survive the 
rinse. In two-tank machines condi 
tions should be better, but with no 
automatic control of the temperature 
of the rinse water, and with much 
carry over of wash water into the rinse 
water, we have observed conditions 
under which the bacterial content of 
recirculated rinse water becomes about 
as high as that of the wash water. 
All this is evidenced by the 
relatively high bacteria counts found 
by the swab-rinse technic on utensils 
Kleinfeld and 


Buchbinder in their survey of a thou 


washed by machine. 
sand restaurants in New York City re 
port finding many counts in excess of 
100 on utensils washed by machine 
However, the results in general were 
much better for utensils washed by ma 
chine than for utensils washed by 


manual methods. 


S an example of what may hap- 
A pen in handwashing let us turn 
to observations made in 1939 in con 
nection with an outbreak of sore 
throat at a CCC camp. The dishwash 
ing machine was out of commission 
and mess kits were being washed by 
hand. After 75 men had rinsed their 
mess kits in the lukewarm wash water 
containing soap, and rinsed them in 
warm water, samples of wash and rinse 
water were collected and sent to the 
state laboratory for examination. The 
wash water showed a bacteria count of 
170,000 per ml. with 200 hemolytic 
colonies per ml. and an estimated 
93,000 coliform organisms per ml. The 
rinse water showed 270,000 bacteria, 
12,000 hemolytic colonies and an esti- 
mated 43,000 coliform organisms per 
ml. Each man contributed his mouth 
and hand organisms to the common 
pool in which the men who followed 
bathed their eating and drinking uten 
sils. A further test in which a mess kit 
was dipped in water to which a culture 
of mouth organisms had been added 
and then was permitted to drain, 
showed that some of these bacteria 
were alive after four hours, or approxi 
mately the interval between morning 


and noon or noon and evening meals. 
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All this serves to emphasize the 
desirability of adding bactericidal or 
bacteriostatic substances to the wash 
water, either through the dishwashing 
compound ot otherwise, for the pur 
pose of keeping down this accumula- 
tion and growth of bacteria and also 
of keeping food materials out of the 
wash water. It would be a mistake, 
however, to advocate the use of, or 
advertise such dishwashing compounds 
as, single shot treatments. Health of- 
ficials quite generally demand that 
utensils be adequately cleaned before 
they are disinfected. The purpose of 
a chemical disinfectant in the wash 
and recirculated rinse water is to keep 
these waters relatively free from _ bac- 
teria, making the task of disinfection, 
which follows, easier and surer. 


Another point in the dishwash- 


ng operation that the bacteriological 
examination of the water in the wash 
tanks of machines tends to stress is the 
tremendous importance of preflushing 
the dishes. Preflushing tends to keep 
gravy and other food materials out of 
the wash water so that it will be 
cleaner and not be so favorable for the 
growth of bacteria. This will also 
make it less likely for the strainers or 
pumps to become clogged. Even with 
preflushing, it is essential that the re- 
circulated wash and rinse waters be 
completely drained from the tanks, 
and that the tanks be flushed between 
each meal. The growth of bacteria in 
such warm nutrient water during the 
period between meals may be startling. 
Ihe same is true if the machine is in 
continuous use for say from four to 
eight hours. While the idea of pre- 
flushing dishes and draining tanks may 
have nothing to do with detergents, it 
helps explain why detergents which 
may rate well on use tests apparently 
do not work at times, and why it is 
necessary for all branches of the indus- 
try to cooperate to get satisfactory end 


results 


O return to the main issue of test- 
. ge detergents, in October 1940, 
Gilcreas and O’Brien’ reported a func- 
tional test for evaluating detergent 
efficiency. They recognized the limita- 
tions of the proposed method and the 


need for further standardization if it 
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were to be possible for workers in dif- 
ferent laboratories or for one labora 
tory worker to get reasonable agree 
Briefly 
the method consists in the standard 


ment between replicate tests. 


ized drying of a standard liquid, mixed 
food soil on 12 cleaned microscope 
slides and the washing and rinsing of 
these soiled slides for fixed periods in 
standard laboratory washing equip 
ment in water of fixed temperature 
and hardness and with a concentra 
tion of 0.3 of one per cent of the de 
tergent to be tested in the wash water 
The washed and rinsed slides are 
dried, dipped in activated carbon un 
der controlled conditions to accentuate 
the soil remaining on the slide. The 
result is determined by comparing the 
readings obtained by passing a beam 
of light in a light meter called a “Luxi 
meter” through each of the 12 washed 
and rinsed slides in turn as compared 
with controls of clean slides simply 
treated with activated carbon. 

Mallmann suggested a somewhat 
similar test which he felt gave good 
results. In his test the slides were re 
peatedly soiled with milk, dried and 
washed in the laboratory under stand 
ardized conditions. The test is promis 
ing but it remains to be seen whether 
it will give consistently good results in 
any laboratory. 

Other tests include the so-called 
oildag test in which a drop of oildag, a 
suspension of graphite in oil, is shaken 
up in a test tube in a solution of the 
detergent in the water in which it is 
to be used. A. dark oily mass on the 
surface and upper walls of the tube 
indicates poor dispersion and lack of 
emulsification of the oil. The pres 
ence after shaking of black particles 
throughout a clear liquid indicates 
complete dispersion and good emulsifi 
cation. This test does not measure 
detergency at all. It is mentioned be 
cause of its simplicity. If a test as sim 
ple as this could be devised to measure 
all the required properties of a deter 
gent, it would offer the best solution of 
the problem. 

Mann and Ruchhoft of the 
United States Public Health Service 
took up the investigation of a test for 
detergency where Gilcreas and O’Brien 


(Turn to Page 102) 
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Rise in Tallow Forces 





SOAP PRICE ADVANCE 


|| HEN the price of tal- 


a 


low bounds up to 28 


cents 


a pound and 








|| forces the retail price 





of leading brands of soap up to two 


or three times their pre-war level, 


that is news. 
Six months ago tallow was sell- 
ing for 8.6 cents per pound and lead- 


ing brands of soap flakes in 121% 
ounce packages were wholesaling for 
around 20-21 cents. Now the same 
packages are bringing about 33.7 
cents on the wholesale level. With 
tallow nearly four times its former 
price, it isn’t strange to learn that 


housewives are getting 15 cents a 
pound for waste household fats and 
grease. 

From 1943 until October, 1946, 
when price controls were abolished, 
the price of tallow was fixed at 8.6 
cents per pound, with the exception of 
a short period around July of last 
year when ceilings were temporarily 
abandoned. The highest yearly price 
average for tallow between 1942 and 
1945 was in 1942, when the figure 
1946 


average was 11.2 cents a pound. Re- 


was 9.2 cents a pound. The 


cent monthly average tallow prices 


show this picture: October, 2. _., 3.6 


cents; November, 20.8; December, 
21.8; January, 1947, 21.8; February, 
99 


22.7. These figures are for inedible, 
prime or extra tallow in carload lots, 
Chicago, and are taken from the Fats 
and Oils Situation, published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. No 
figures are as yet available on the 
March monthly average price of tal- 
low. 

With the price of one of the 
soap maker’s most important raw ma- 
terials soaring upwards, soap prices 
.andard 
yellow laundry soaps (:vv bars to a 


have reflected the increasee 


case) are carrying a wholesale price tag 
of $9.30 to $9.50 per case. And again, 
88% tallow chip soap (41 titre) is 
currently being quoted at 2734 cents 
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per pound in barrels; 2714 cents a 
pound for 39 titre, 88% tallow chip. 
Large bars of leading brands of white 
floating soaps, 100 bars to a case, have 
been marked up to $18.00 a case in 
the second price advance since the 
OPA went out of business last Octo- 
ber. Six-ounce cakes of white floating 
soaps have been advanced to $10.80 
per case, wholesale. Incidentally, 
wholesale prices have risen to the 
point where 1214 ounce boxes of well- 
known brands of soap flakes are re- 
tailing around 40 cents. 

The standard answer given to 
the question: “Why have tallow prices 
gone so high?’ is short supply and 
large demand. The fats and _ oils 
section of the Department of Com- 
merce in its Jndustry Report writes 
as follows on the inedible tallow and 
grease situation: “Reflecting a_ 10- 
per cent decline in total cattle slaugh- 
ter, apparent production of inedible 
tallow and grease in 1946 amounted 
to 1,654 million pounds, five per cent 
below the 1,749 million pounds pro- 
duced in 1945, and 15 per cent below 
the 1944 record production of 1,943 
million pounds.” The report goes on 
to state: “Action on price ceilings se- 
riously affected supplies of inedible 
tallow and grease after mid-year. 
Soapers experienced difficulty in se- 
curing supplies in August following 
reimposition of ceilings on inedible 
tallow and grease, and the withhold- 
ing of cattle and hogs from the mar- 
ket during September and early Oc- 
tober created a further problem. Fed- 
erally inspected cattle slaughter in 
September was only 26 per cent of 
that of the same month in 1945, while 
hog slaughter amounted to only 23 
per cent. The resultant low output of 
inedible tallow and grease intensified 
the shortages already existing, and 
even with the resumption of market- 
ing following termination of ceilings, 
supplies still remain insufficient to fill 


the pipelines.” 
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For 1947 the 


Commerce, like the U. S. Department 


Department ot 


of Agriculture, predicts that some im- 
provement in inedible tallow produc- 
tion can be expected. While hog 
slaughter will remain in 1947 about 
what it was last year, the cattle 
slaughter rate will advance about 10 
per cent. In addition, with prices of 
tallow and grease what they are, there 
is a great incentive to trim fat closer 
than was the case when prices were 
held under OPA control. 

Although factory consumption 


of inedible tallow and grease (they 


are not differentiated between _be- 
cause it is impossible to estimate how 
much is tallow and how much is grease) 
was the 1941 in 1946, 
stock on Dec. 31, 1946, were 175,000,- 


000 pounds, the smallest in almost two 


lowest since 


decades. 


Tallow prices have reached 


their present levels as part of the 
general upsweep of all fats and oils 
prices, which it is understood have 
advanced more, percentagewise, than 
any other class of commodities. With 
bringing packers 


meat high prices, 


were reluctant to trim closely, since 
meat has been in heavy demand, fat 
or no fat. At the same time less suet 
is going to soap kettles than nor- 
mally, because of the strong prices 
edible fats bring. 

With grain prices high, meat 
prices have advanced and in turn the 
price of tallow rose. The meat situa- 
tion affects tallow in another way. 
At the present time the British Gov- 
ernment is reported to be purchasing 
fairly sizable quantities of meat in 
the United States. This meat is taken 
out in two forms, as carcasses and as 
boned meat. None of the fat is 
trimmed from such meat shipments 
and so is lost to the U. S. Normally, 
Britain would buy her meat in Ar- 
gentina, but as a result of our recent 
loan she has the dollar credit to pur- 


+) 


chase meat here. 





N a recent visit to the 
plant of a small soaper 
|| manufacturing a grade 
SS of built soap powder 
suitable for use in institutions and the 
like, an interesting use of belt con- 
veyors was noticed. Such a conveyor is 
used to transport the product from 
the spray tower to the boot of a buck 
et elevator by which it is transported 
to the floor above, where it enters a 
storage hopper finally to be fed to 
the bagging machine. The belt con- 
veyor is of the conventional type sup- 
ported on idler pulleys and probably 
travels about 125 feet per minute. It 
also serves as a means of cooling off 
and aerating the soap powder which 
comes from the tower at a_ higher 
temperature than is desirable for bag- 
ging purposes. The company makes 
use of three breaks in the belt at 
which points the soap powder drops 
about two feet through the air to the 
belt below. 

This is not a new feature in 
materials handling, nor is it perhaps 
the best way to handle the two prob- 
lems simultaneously, but it is pointed 
out as one way to handle the cooling 
problem at very low cost. 

Very high capacity is possible 
with belt conveyors; they offer the 
further advantage of relatively low 
maintenance, reasonable power con- 
sumption, relatively low cost, and con- 
tinuous discharge. The belt conveyor 


can be used for handling powdered 
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soap providing the angle of incline 
is not too great. Such conveyors are 
usually covered when used in a soap 
plant and the idler pulleys are gen- 
erally arranged to give special trough 
to the belt. At the plant where this 
particular installation was observed, 
the conventional canvas belt was in 
use, as no special heating problem was 
involved. 


Another piece of equipment ob- 
served in use at this plant was a bag- 
ging machine, manufactured by the 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York, bag- 
ging powdered soap at about one to 
one and one-half 100-lb. paper bags 
per minute. For the small soaper, such 
a machine appears to offer certain ad- 
vantages. The filling machine is de- 
signed for packing products of light 
specific gravity such as soap into mul- 
tiwall paper valve bags. A valve bag 
is placed on the filling tube and quick- 
ly secured by a clamp. The operator 
opens the gate valve which allows the 
material to flow from the storage hop- 
per into the packer feeder hopper and 
starts the bag filling operation. When 
the bag is filled within a few pounds 
of the desired weight, a scale indi- 
cator moves and the gate is partially 
closed. The material is then allowed to 
dribble into the hopper until the ex- 
act weight is reached, the gate then 
closing. The scale is locked by means 
of a foot lever, and a settler is thrown 
into operation by a hand lever. When 
the bag is filled, the settler is dis- 
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engaged and the bag chair and filled 
bag are lifted automatically. This fa- 
cilitates removal of the bag. After the 
filled bag is removed, the valve sleeve 
is tucked in and an empty bag is 
placed on the filling tube. The oper- 


ation is then repeated. 


A slight modification of the ar 
rangement as observed might serve 
better to prevent any structuring of 
the powdered soap on the sides of the 
lower section of the feed hopper cone. 
The soap may be fed to the feeder 
hopper by means of a two-foot Iength 
of double or single flight screw con 
veyor. The bottom of the storage hop- 
per cone is extended to meet the con 
veyor by the use of a two-foot by three- 
foot rectangular chute in which are 
placed one or two flights of cut-flight 
or ribbon flight conveyor to act as 
an agitator for the material, prevent 
ing its packing just above the flights of 
the feeder conveyor. The ribbon flight 
on this conveyor should be about a 
foot in radius. 

This auxiliary agitator conveyor 
and the feeder conveyor, having paral- 
lel shafts, could be run by pulley and 
belt from the same motor. A one and 
one-half horsepower motor should suf- 
fice. Such a set-up, with the storage 
hopper on the floor above and fed by 
a bucket conveyor, would require a 
minimum of floor space for bagging 
and still offer an airtight system, pre- 
venting excessive contamination of the 
air with fine particles of soap dust. 
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About ten and one-half feet of nhead- 
room would be needed from the floor 
to the opening on the bottom of the 
storage hopper cone. The bagger takes 
up no more than about six’ feet by 
seven feet of working space and can 
be operated by one man. With the 
automatic 


use of an pre-weighing 


scale, or a timed feeder belt arrange- 
ment, two machines could be used side 
by side and operated by one man. This 
duplex type installation should bring 
the filling rate up to about 2 to 314 


bags per minute. 


LLUSTRATIONS of soap making 
I. England (see pages 42-44, this 
issue) point out a difference in foreign 
soap framing practice. It is quite com- 
mon in United States to observe five 
or six loaded soap frames being moved 
about the framing room in tandem, 
driven by a small power truck or trac- 
tor. In England, however, normal prac- 
tice is to keep the frames stationary 
and bring the soap to the frames by 
means of wooden overhead conduits 
which extend the length of the frame 
room between the rows of frames. The 
conduits are equipped with take-off 
valves on each side so as to provide 
for the feeding of frames on either 
side of the conduits. 

After soap is framed, it is con- 
sidered better practice in England not 
to move the frames until the soap has 
cooled and hardened. This can be 
more easily understood when one re- 
English frames, holding 
from 1,200 to 1,800 pounds of soap 


alizes that 


and running up to almost six feet in 
height, require much more labor in 
handling than do American frames 
which average closer to 1,000 pounds 
working capacity and are about three 
and one-half feet high. An advantage 
to the British frame, however, is that 
it takes up less floor space. A very 
popular sized soap frame used in the 
United States, especially in the smaller 
soap factories is a frame that is no 
more than two and one-half feet high 
ind has a capacity of 600 pounds. This 
frame can easily be handled by one 
nan equipped with a pivot truck. 

On a recent visit to the fram- 


ing room of one of the largest soap 


plants, a visitor remarked about the 
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excellent condition and maintenance 
of the floor. He was told that a good 
solid floor is worth having and keep- 
ing in good condition and well oiled 
because frames can then be moved 
around much more quickly and with 


less chance for slop-over or accident. 


In spite of the fact that there 
is a growing tendency to do away with 
the framing of soap, especially in the 
case of laundry and floating soap man- 
ufacture in the larger companies, the 
smaller soapers still use frames ex- 
tensively. Since the start of the war 
there has been and continues to be a 
shortage of frames in the United States. 
Ihe principal bottleneck in frame pro- 
duction has been the lack of the 


special blue annealed steel that is 
usually used for frame sides. The ends 
are customarily made of white pine 
and lined with sheet iron, whereas the 
bottoms are of white pine, cypi :ss and 
maple. The soap industry has adhered 
quite closely to the use of iron and 
steel for frame making because of the 
need for a sturdy metal that would be 
resistant to alkalies and not cause 
spots in soap. Spurred by the shortages 
of iron and steel, equipment makers 
have experimented with the use of 
some of the newer heat- and chemical- 
resistant plastic materials, even going 
so far as to bend the ends around on 
one end of each side piece so as to 
eliminate end pieces. The difficulties 
encountered with this idea are in 
properly providing structural rigidity 
and in overcoming production troubles 
with the end bends. 

In framing practice there are 
usually two difficulties that are en- 
countered by the inexperienced oper- 
ator. Hot molten soap has a tendency 
to ooze out the ends of the frame no 
matter how tight the sides are clamped 
on. Some operators seek to prevent 
this by the use of a soap putty or a 


felt-like 


form used to close the grooves and 


fibrous woody material in 


slots more thoroughly. Another dif- 
ficulty encountered by inexperienced 
operators is with the stripping of 
frames. In soap plants it is customary 
to give the sides and ends a light coat- 
ing of lime or salt. This facilitates the 
removal of the sides after the soap is 


cooled. The salt wash also causes the 
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soap to strip from the iron more readily 
without damaging the frame itself or 
causing lumps of soap to adhere to 
the sides. 

Suitable frames for cold process 
soaps usually have additional clamps 
on the ends and additional tie rods on 
the bottoms. Here again it has been 
found necessary by some soapers to 
use wood or wool or a thick soap paste, 
made by heating dirty scrap soap, to 
stop up all cracks. The above-men- 
tioned remedies are not recommended, 
however, as use of paper liners would 
seem to be better practice. 

Most of the difficulties can be 
overcome by the use of a paper lin- 
ing made to exact dimensions to fit 
snugly around the inside of the frame. 
This liner is slipped into the frame 
after it is set up and the hot soap is 
run in on top of it. Paper-lined frames 
permit the sides and ends to come off 
easily and when the paper is pulled 
off, it leaves the sides, bottoms and 
ends clean. The shortage of paper 
has prevented many soapers of late 
from using liners, but when such 
liners can be bought ready-made and 
in quantity, the cost of a few cents 
per liner is more than compensated 
for by the ease of stripping and the 
cleanliness of and lower quantity of 


scrap soap. 


EVERTING to the subject of fill- 
R ing, a word might be added re- 
garding the packaging of soap powders 
and flakes. Government officials are 
currently reported setting up numer- 
ous regulations and laws designed to 
protect the public against suppliers 
who cut corners on weights and mea- 
sures and who market packages either 
carelessly slack-filled or obviously de- 
signed to fool the public. 

The production man is con- 
stantly on guard against both slack- 
and over-filling, and he makes every 
attempt to provide at all times the 
same quality of product with respect 
to moisture content, particle size and 
the like, so as to avoid constant read- 
justments of the filling machine. He 
knows the problems involved in cor- 
rect filling of packages, but oftentimes 
those in executive positions or in gov- 


(Turn to Page 97) 














JTHERE’S no substitute for the word 

experience. It’s well to bear in mind 
that Turner has been supplying chem- 
icals to the process industries for over 
75 years. Call on us the next time 
you're in the market and you'll be 
quick to say that Turner is “lomg on 


quality and strong om service.” 


83 Exchapge Place, Providence, &. |. 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! 





Carbonate of Potash 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Phosphorus Trichloride 

Copper Carbonate 
Oxalic Acid 
Caustic Soda 

Caustic Potash 
Soda Ash 
Persulphate of Potash 





Borax 









435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Shur-fine Soap Builds 


Shur-fine Soap Mig. Co., Long- 


beach, Calif., has obtained permission 
for the construction of a factory build- 
ing at 1536 Gaylord Street of that City. 
[he building is expected to cost $10,- 
000 
¢ 
Offers New Gift Soap 
Lightfoot Schultz Co., New York, 


recently introduced a new gift soap 








package “June Roses.” The box con 
tains six sculptured cakes of soap in the 
form of roses and retails for $1.25. 


——- @ 





Design Award To Wrisley 

For the superior excellence of 
the design of a package for “Blue Fern 
oiletries,” The Allen B. Wrisley Co., 
Chicago, received one of the fifteen 
“Certificates of Award,” conferred by 
the Chicago Society of Typographic 
Arts at its 20th annual exhibition of 
“Design in Chicago Printing,” last 
month. Harry Dearling, who was re- 
sponsible for the winning design, also 
received a certificate. Another Wrisley 
package for “Spruce Soap for Men,” 
also designed by Mr. Dearling and a 
Wrisley magazine advertisement for 
“Pine Bath Superb Soap,” designed by 
Zada Clarke, were included among the 
181 outstanding pieces selected from 
657 entries for hanging at the Chicago 
Art Institute during this annual Chi- 
cago graphic arts show. 


+ 








New “Powow”™ Push 
West Coast Soap Company, 
Oakland, manufacturer of “Powow,” 
household cleaner, has sponsored an 
extensive winter advertising program 
which will be expanded throughout 
the vear. To meet the expected com- 
peution of nationally advertised prod- 
ts the company reports it will con 
tinue radio, newspaper publicity, and 
mium offers on a larger scale. The 
rogram will publicize the company’s 
ll-kKnown “suds plus” features and 


from time to time premium offers will 
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be made in order to acquaint consum 
ers with “Powow,” running mate of 


“White Navy Soap.” 





H. P. McCLURE 


H. P. McClure Named 

H. P. McClure was appointed 
sales manager of Kay Daumit Division, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., New Jer- 
sey, it was announced early in March. 
Mr. McClure joined the Colgate organ- 
ization in 1925 as salesman in the 
southern division. Ten years later he 
was promoted to district manager of 
the Dallas district and in 1937 he be- 
came divisional manager of the west- 
ern division. In 1944 he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as central division 
manager, toilet article department, 
which position he has held up to his 


present appointment. 


ae @ 


Water Softener for Rheem 
Pilot plant production of a new, 
low-priced household water softener, 
started by Rheem Mfg. Co. at its Chi 
cago plant in January, was expected to 
reach commercial production on a 
quantity basis this month. The water 
softener represents a new product for 
Rheem, whose principal line includes 
steel drums and shipping containers, 
septic tanks and gas and electric watet 


heaters. 
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Elder on Radio Council 
Robert F. Elder, \ice-president 
of Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., was recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the organization and finance 
committee for the Broadcasters Ad- 
visory Council. According to an an- 
nouncement on March 12th, the 
council was set up to carry out a plan 
for self-regulation of the radio indus- 
try involving the appointment of a 
virtual “czar” to administer improved 
standards in programming and adver- 


tising on the air. 


Chinese Soaper in U. S. 

S. L. Liang, general manager of 
the China Chemical Products Co., 
Shanghai, China, is spending three 
months in the United States devoted 
to purchase of equipment and ma- 
terials for his company. Mr. Liang, 
who arrived in New York on March 
first will make his headquarters at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, until June 
1. The Shanghai plant of his company 
which manufactures toilet and laun- 
dry soaps, chips and powders, and also 
cosmetics, was destroyed by the Japan- 
ese in 1938 and subsequently rebuilt 


in the British Settlement that year. 


N. Y. BIMS Sets Golf Dates 

The New York BIMS (Buyers, 
Importers, Manufacturers and Salesmen 
of Soaps and Toiletries) has announced 
a schedule of three golf dates for the 
1947 season. The first golf get-together 
will be Tuesday, May 27th, at Wykagyl 
Country Club, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
The next outing will be on Thursday, 
June 26th, at the Knoll Country Club, 
Boonton, N. J., and on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 9th, the group will meet at 
Plandome Golf Club, Plandome, L. I. 
According to Martin F. Schultes, Hewitt 
Soap Co., chairman of New York BIMS, 


the annual dinner is scheduled for 


Thursday, January 22nd, 1948. 
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Market Researchers Meet 
The Chemical Market Research 
Association will meet at the Hotel 
Du Pont, Wilmington, on April 17th. 
I program recently released by 
james G. Park, Enjay Co., New York, 
man of the public relation com- 
m e, will feature a symposium on 
sales analysis. Speakers at the sym- 
posium are Luther D. Reed, director, 
trade analysis division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington; Har- 
old O. Ladd, acting manager, market 
research division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; and Frank W. Mans- 
field, director of sales research, Syl 
vania Electric Products, Inc., New 
York. The subject of the symposium 
will be, “Looking at Markets from the 
Inside—Through Sales Analysis.” 
Other speakers at the meeting 
will be Elwood F. Altmaier, manager 
of the planning section, Rayon divi- 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
who will speak on, “Market Research 


as a Basis for Long Range Planning,” 





and Albert E. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, 


Marshall, president, 


R. L., whose subject is, ““The Chemical 
Industry's Contribution to Industrial 
and Social Progress.” 


SJ 


New Firmenich Quarters 

Firmenich & Co., New York, 
United States representative of Chuit 
Naef et Cie, Geneva, Switzerland, aro 
matic specialties and essential oil firm, 
has leased the five story and basement 
building at 248 to 252 West Eighteenth 
St., New York. The new location will 
house company offices and _labora- 
tories on 3 or 4 floors of the building 
providing some 21,000 square feet of 
fioor space. 


o@ saan 


Changes Name to Lustray 
Lustray Laboratories is the new 
name of Iris Beauty Preparations Co., 
New York, suppliers of toilet prepara- 
tions and soaps. The laboratories pro- 


duce “Lustray” liquid shampoo. 





MM 4&R Annual Dinner 
The seventh annual dinner of 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New 
York, was held at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, March 18th. Among the 
100 guests attending were buyers and 
representatives from most of the lead- 
ing American wholesale druggists as 
well as from many manufacturing drug 


and pharmaceutical houses. The din- 


ner was preceded by a cocktail party 
and followed by a program of enter- 
tainment. A motion picture was s> 
depicting the activities of the NW. 
convention held last spring in Atlan 
tic City. P. C. 
M M & R acted as toastmaster. Hon. 
Miles McDonald, District Attorney of 


Magnus, president of 


Kings County (Brooklyn), N. Y., was 
the only speaker. 
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Cos. Chemists Meet in May 
The Society of Cosmetic Chem- 
ists will meet in New York at the Bilt- 
more Hotel on May 13th. A larger 
group of scientific papers will be pre- 
sented at this meeting than at previ- 
ous meetings, according to Dr. E. G. 
Klarmann, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J., president of the Society. 
Details of the program and list of 
speakers will be announced shortly. 


nuove & 


TGA Meets May 14-16 


The annual meeting of the 





Toilet Goods Association will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on May 14, 15, and 16. L. R. 
Root, Scovill Manufacturing Co., New 
York, will serve as chairman of the 
convention committee. No details of 


the program have yet been announced. 
—_ 


Colgate Income Rises 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jer- 

sey City, reporte March 24th, a rise 
in net income ‘“ 714,443,835 for last 
year, after all eductions, including 
taxes and $3,500,000 provision for pos- 
sible future inventory price declines. 
'™m his annual report to the stockhold- 
rs, E. H. Little, president of the 

company, declared that the income 
was equivalent to $7.14 a common 
share, compared with $7,036,054, or 
$3.34 a share for 1945. Net income 
from domestic operations last year 
was $12,187,671, and net income from 
foreign dividends was $2,256,164. These 
compare with $6,531,331 and $504,- 
723, respectively, for the previous year. 
Domestic sales of $146,372,488 were 
the largest in the company’s history. 
Foreign subsidiaries had sales of $44,- 
351,625, making the total $190,724,113. 
In 1945, domestic sales were $135,368,- 
372 and foreign subsidiary sales were 
$37,621,473, a total of $172,989,845. 


ee 


New Plant for Sterox 


Plans 





of 


a new plant at Trenton, Michigan 


for the construction 





for the production of the synthetic 
detergent “Sterox” were announced by 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, at 
the annual stockholders meeting held 
March 24th in St. Louis. 
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She will—if it has the advantage of FLORASYNTH 

aromatic appeal . . . It is this vital “please’”’ . . . created by 
distinctively faithful reproductions of the true floral odors . . . that per- 
meates and distinguishes your products from all others . . Florasynth 
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is one of a wide variety of SOAPAROMES that will 
add this vital ‘‘please”’ factor to your products. . . 


Horasynll isvvurrories, Lic. @ 
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Promote “Leisure” Soap 

A free trip to Honolulu is being 
offered as the grand prize in a consumer 
contest sponsored by the Fred Frederick 
Co., Los Angeles, in a promotional cam- 
paign on behalf of “Leisure” soap, now 
being introduced in the Los Angeles 
market. This is being supplemented by 
100 other lesser awards. Three radio 
programs are boosting the new product, 
a combination household soap and de- 
tergent, while a schedule of newspaper 
and trade publication advertising has 
been approved. Point-of-sale material, 
includes counter and stock displays, and 
a full lifesize model of the “Leisure 
Girl.” Retailers will be offered prizes 
for outstanding displays of the new 
product. Future plans include distribu- 
tion in other major Pacific coast mar- 
kets and expansion to eastern markets 
as soon as production permits, accord- 
ing to the Frank Oxarart Co., Los An- 
geles agency in charge of the campaign. 
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ISCO Holds Seminars 


First of a series of sales and 








manufacturing seminars was held re- 
cently by Innis, Speiden & Co., New 
York. The first meeting was under 
the direction of P. L. Frost, manager 
of sales. The next meeting of the 
company’s department heads also will 
be held in the New York area and will 
be under the direction of T. V. Flavell, 
manager of the gum and wax division. 


° 


Dodge & Olcott Elects 
At a meeting of the board of 
directors of Dodge & Olcott, Inc., New 








York, held late in February, F. T. 
Dodge, president, was elected chair- 
man of the board, and Charles A. 
Myers was elected president of the 
company. Mr. Dodge has been with 
the firm since 1904. He became treas- 
urer of the company in 1918 and was 
elected president of the company in 
1926. Mr. Dodge is also a director of 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., the 
parent company of Dodge & Olcott 
Mr. Myers has been with the organiza- 
tion 40 years, becoming general man- 
ager in 1926. In 1928 he became a 
member of the board of directors, in 
1938 was elected vice-president, and 


in 1946 executive vice-president of 
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Dodge & Olcott, Inc. Dr. Lee A. 
Parker, formerly assistant to Mr. 
Myers at the plant for many years, 
became plant manager. 

Dodge Olcott, Inc., one of the 
oldest houses in essential oils, aromatic 
chemicals, insecticides and allied prod- 
ucts will celebrate its 150th anniversary 
next year. 


¢ 








Florasynth Canadian Agent 

Florasynth Labs., Ltd., manu- 
facturing chemists of Montreal, an- 
nounced March 2Ist the appointment 
of Martin & Robertson, Ltd., Van- 
couver, as their sole agent in the Brit- 
ish Columbia _ territory, 


Arthur Irish Co. 


replacing 


ee 


Max Isermann Dies 

Max Isermann, vice-president of 
Van Dyk & Co., manufacturers of cos- 
metic raw materials and perfumes, 
Belleville, N. J., died at his home in 
Los Angeles on March 18th, at the age 
of 60. Until his retirement from active 
business several years ago because of ill 
health, he was associated with his 
brother, Samuel Isermann in the man- 
agement of the company. 


Lever Ups Hourly Pay 15c 

A wage increase averaging 15 
cents an hour and other labor bene- 
fits including winter vacations and 
generous termination allowances were 
recently ratified by production employ- 
ees of Lever Brothers Co. plants at 
Cambridge, Mass., Baltimore, and 
Edgewater, N. J., it was announced 
March 13th, by Charles Luckman, 
Lever Brothers Co. president, and 
H. A. Bradley, president of the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union, 
A. F. of L. 

The new agreement, covering 
the contract year beginning March 
15th, establishes a general wage in- 
crease of ten cents an hour and pro- 
vides for the adoption of a job evalu- 
ation program which will result in 
additional wage gains averaging five 
cents an hour, for three-week vaca- 
tions,—one in the winter and two in 


the summer—for employees who have 
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Offer Dentifrice Product 


A new dentifrice developed by 
the German pharmaceutical and chem- 
ical firm, Nova-Bitts-G.M.B.H., 10b, 
Dahlen /SA., is being offered to Amer- 
ican manufacturers who may be inter- 
ested in manufacturing the product on 
a royalty basis. The material, a tooth- 
paste granulate known as “Dent 
O.M.,” is a pink fine-grained substance 
of calcium carbonate base. It is said 
to have a reaction like that of normal 
saliva, based on two organic acids—a 
sebacic acid and an acid contained in 
fruits—both of which are destructive 
of bacteria. The company states that 
the product is by no means detrimen- 
tal to the normal, useful bacteria of 
the mouth. It is a good detergent. 

Another product the same firm 
offers for manufacture on a royalty 
basis is a cosmetic preparation for skin 
care. The product is a cream-like prep- 
aration making use of the action of 
carbonic acid in statu nascendi in con- 
tact with the skin. The company has 
microphotos to illustrate the applica- 
tion of the product to the skin and 
claim that the product had wide ac- 
ceptance in European countries in 
1940 and 1941. 


been associated with the company 15 
years or more; and, under specified 
circumstances, for termination allow- 
ances of a week’s pay for each year of 


employment. 


Other features of the new con- 
tract are provisions for the appoint- 
ment of a union committee to formu- 
late a plan for increased benefits to 
both employees and the company 
through greater productivity, and for 
the appointment of a management 
committee to survey the feasibility of 
instituting a plan to stabilize employ- 


ment. 


Concurrently, Mr. Luckman 
also announced that effective March 
9th some 2,200 salaried employees be- 
low the $5,000 bracket in Lever plants 
and sales offices would receive pay 
increases of $5 a week, and that all 
such employees who have been with 
the company for fifteen years or more 
are entitled to three-week vacations. 
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CSA Hears Lovejoy 

Frank W. Lovejoy, sales execu- 
tive. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 
York. and president of the Sales Exec- 


utives Club, New York, was the speak- 





FRANK W. LOVEJOY 


of the 


er at the luncheon meeting 
Salesmen’s Association of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Industry, New York, 
held March 19th, at the Roosevelt 
Hotel 


° 


Detrex Names Lucey 

Foreign correspondence and ex 
port sales of Detrex Corp., Detroit, 
have been assigned to Henry J. Lucey, 
sales manager of the oil - extraction 
division, it was announced by the com- 
pany on March 15th. Mr. Lucey will 
be in charge of following up foreign 
inquiries and sales in the company’s 


three major divisions: industrial metal 


cleaning, dry-cleaning and oil-extrac- . 


tion. He came to Detrex in 1944 from 
the W.P.B. where he was in charge of 
allocating chlorinated solvents. At one 
time, he was vice-president of Curtin- 
Howe Corp., a subsidiary of Westvaco 


Chlorine Prods. Co. 
o 


TGA Sales Estimate 

The Toilet Goods Assn., New 
York, has released its estimates on 
sales of perfumes, cosmetics, and other 
toilet’ preparations, excluding toilet 
soap, tor the calendar year 1946. These 
estimates are based on the retail prices 
of products actually sold and do not 
include preparations used incidentally 


in connection with barber and beauty 


shops. The total volume estimated by 
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the association for 1946 is just short 
of $700,000,000. This represents an 
increase of approximately 6%, over the 
volume computed for 1945. While this 
increase compares favorably with othe 
recent years, it does not by any means 
reach the percentage of increase shown 
in the spectacular years of 1944 and 
1945 when the approximate percent 
age of increase over the previous yeat 


was 18.30, and 20.8°, 


; respectively. 


e 


AOCS New Orleans Meeting 


The 38th annual meeting ol 
the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt 
New Orleans, May 20-22, 1947. The 
technical program will include two 
symposia, one on analytical methods 
and the other on industrial products 
from oilseed meals and proteins. 
\. M. Altschul of the Southern Reg 
ional Research Laboratory, New Or 
leans, is program chairman. Election 
of officers will take place. Presiding 
ofhcer will be the society president, 
S. O. Sorenson, Archer Daniels-Mid 
land Co., Minneapolis. Chairman ol 
the nominating and election commit 
tee is R. R. King, Interstate Cotton 
Oil Refining Co., Sherman, Texas. 
General convention chairman, also 
hotel chairman, is Col. H. P. Newton 
of the Southern Research Laboratory. 


 ccttmnenia 


Mich. Alkali New Office 
Both the Michigan Alkali and 
J. B. Ford Divisions of Wyandotte 


Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., 





now occupy offices in the Henry W. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. The Michi- 
gan Alkali 


new quarters March 15. 


Division occupied thei 
Martin J. 
Conway, for over 20 years a Michigan 
\lkali representative in the New York 
and Pennsylvania territories, is resi- 
dent manager in Pittsburgh for this 
section of the Wyandotte Chemical 


sales organization. 


a 


Beauty Show in New York 

The International Beauty Show 
was being held at Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, as we went to press. 
The show lasted from April 7th to 10th 
and featured over 200 exhibitors. 
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Palmers Ltd. 100th Year 


Palmers Ltd., importers, manu- 


facturers and specialists in toilet goods, 
Montreal, are celebrating their 100th 


year in business and also the 50th year 





R. MINTZ 


that R. Mintz, present director of the 
organization, has been connected with 
the company. Palmers Ltd. was started 
by John Palmer, an Englishman, who 
opened a high class toiletries establish- 
ment, catering, among others, to the 
officers of the garrison and their ladies, 
at the Montreal headquarters for Up- 
per and Lower Canada (as Canada 
was in 1847). When Mr. Palmer’s son, 
Wesley, came of age, a wholesale house 
was formed, deaiing in perfumery and 
toiletries. Mr. Mintz, a Scot, came to 
the firm fifty years ago, and in 1912, 
with a few friends, bought the company 
out and developed the business into a 
manufacturing one, specializing in rep- 
resenting and manufacturing for for- 
eign houses. The company has branch 
offices in the principal Canadian cities. 
It is in no way connected with the 
House of Solon Palmer, New York 
perfumer and cosmetic manufacturer. 


.- 


Lion Oil Entertains 

\ number of chemists includ- 
ing Alden H. Emery, secretary of the 
American Chemical Society, were 
guests recently at a luncheon given by 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark., at the 
Lion Chemical Division plant. Guy 
S. Mitchell, president of the Ark-La 
Tex section of ACS, and chief chem- 
ist of the Lion Chemical Division, 


presided. 
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Remember when you called Hardesty 
and they made prompt delivery on Fatty 
Acids? Remember when Hardesty tech- 
nicians supplied the answers to the 
problems created by the shortage of 


imported raw materials? 


Fats and oils are still tight but Hardesty 
continues to offer the service and quality 
that has paid off for you in the past. 
The high quality of every Hardesty ship- 
ment is a direct outgrowth of Hardesty’s 
never-ending research. Our fund of 


technical knowledge and experience, plus 


——— — — 
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Remember when things were tight? 


greatly expanded facilities are ready to 
go to work for you. 


That is why we say it will continue to 
pay you to keep in touch with Hardesty 
now that fats and oils are off allocation 
and getting back to normal. 


W. C. HARDESTY COMPANY, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. FACTORIES: 
Dover, Ohio — Los Angeles, California — 
Toronto, Canada. 


Hardesty Products: Stearic Acid — Red Oil— 
Glycerine — Stearine Pitch — White Oleine — 
Hydrogenated Fatty Acids — Animal & Vege- 
table Distilled Fatty Acids. 
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Chicago PSEA Elects Lind 
Chicago Perfumery, Soap & Ex- 
tract Association elected Stanley M. 





Lind as president for 1947, it was an- 
nounced March 19th. Mr. Lind is a 
graduate of Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology and secretary of Harry Hol- 
land & Son, Inc., Chicago, manufac- 
turer's agents in the raw material field. 
Other officers elected for the 1947 
term are vice-president, George H. 
Stanton, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 


Inc.; secretary, James L. Johnson, G. 


Fat Use Up in 4th Quarter 

Consumption of fats and oils 
for soap-making started an upward 
trend during the last quarter of 1946 
after reaching a low point during the 
third quarter of last year. During the 
fourth quarter, the reported con- 
sumption of primary fats and oils for 
soap increased to 385,910,000 pounds 
from the low of 348,272,000 pounds 
used during the third quarter, accord- 
ing to the figures released in mid- 
March by the Bureau of Census, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Inedible tallow, the leading 
soap fat, showed a slight increase, mov- 
ing up from the low figure of 192,- 
375,000 pounds used in the third quar- 
ter to a 4th quarter total of 197,408,000 
pounds. Factory use of greases, othe 
than wool, in the fourth quarter, was 
80,589,000 pounds, which was substan- 
tially the same as the total for the 
third quarter. Third in the soap fat 
for the fourth quarter was coco- 


nut oil of which the soap industry 


s reported to have increased its use 
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Barr & Co.; treasurer, William F. Kam- 
merer, George Lueders & Co. 
. 


TGA Sets Two New Specs 


New standards for use as mini- 








mum specifications for non self-emul- 
sifying glyceryl monostearate, and for 
kaolin were recently announced by 
the Toilet Goods Association, New 
York. Specification No. 22 for non 
self-emulsifying glyceryl monostearate 
includes the T.G.A. method for de- 
termining the acid value of the prod- 
uct as well as the T.G.A. method for 
determining monoglyceride and free 
glycerol in glyceryl monostearate. Gly- 
ceryl monostearate is used as a thick- 
ening and emulsifying agent, and as a 
protective coating for hygroscopic pow- 
ders. 

. 
P & G Safe Driving Awards 


Safe driving certificates, testify- 








ing that the recipients had driven one 
year or more without an accident were 
awarded recently by Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, to 430 of their sales- 
men. In 1946 P. & G. salesmen rolled 
up a total of 6,400,000 miles of driving 


in company cars. 


to a total of 53,629,000 pounds as 
against use of 47,828,000 pounds in 
the third quarter. An increase in the 
use of refined coconut oil and a de- 
crease in the use of the unrefined 
product in soap was noted. The indus- 
try used 34,940,000 pounds of refined 
19,139,000 


pounds of the crude in the final quar- 


coconut oil and_= only 


ter of 1946 as against a use of 23,- 
982,000 pounds of refined oil and 
about the same amount of crude dur- 
ing the third quarter. 

The use of babassu oil dropped 
further during the fourth quarter to 
a figure of 3,634,000 pounds from the 
6,514,000 pounds used during the 
third quarter. Use of fish oil for soap 
in the fourth quarter of 1946 increased 
slightly, with 14,012,000 pounds going 
to the soap kettle as against 12,472,000 
pounds in the third quarter. The use 
of crude palm kernel oil in soap was 
reported at 2,634,000 pounds during 
the final quarter of 1946, as against 


2,921,000 pounds in the third quarter. 
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Contest Trucking Rates 


The question of whether cer- 
tain shaving and other toilet prepara- 
tions are “soap” or something else, re- 
mained undetermined at a_ hearing 
before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Examiner C. W. Bennett at Wash- 
ington late in February. Twenty-three 
exhibits presented by representatives 
of the motor trucking industry and 
by manufacturers were admitted to the 
record and both sides to the contro- 
versy were directed to file briefs by 
March 26. 

The dispute arose when the Na- 
tional Classification Board of the 
American Trucking Associations de- 
cided that the shaving preparations 
were not “soap” and should take a 
first-class freight rate rather than the 
fourth class which manufacturers had 
been paying. Charging that the re- 
classification would increase transpor 
tation costs 100 percent, manufacturers 
protested and suspension of the new 
rate was ordered. 

Since the differences of opinion 
could not be resolved by the two par- 
ties to the issue, the truckers Classifi- 
cation Board asked the ICC for a 
determination of the facts and con- 
flicts. Protesting manufacturers include 
the J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, 
Conn.; 
Jersey City, N. J.; Centaur Co., divi- 
sion of Sterling Drug Co., Rahway, 
N. J.; and the Indiana State Chamber 


Colgate-Pal:solive-Peet Co., 


of Commerce, on behalf of certain 
members. 


¢ 








Malmstrom Returns 

N. I. Malmstrom, president of 
N. I. Malmstrom & Co., processors of 
wool fat and lanolin, recently returned 
from a business trip in Europe. Mr. 
Malmstrom expressed the opinion that 
only small amounts of wool grease 
would be available in Europe for ex- 
port to the United States. The short- 
age, he says, has resulted from un- 
settled labor conditions in wool manu- 
facturing centers. Low wages have dis- 
couraged workers from returning to 
the mills. He predicted that the short- 
age of wool grease would extend well 
into 1948, until the political and econ- 
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Africa Groundnut Expansion 


The British Government's scheme 


for the mechanized production of 


groundnuts (peanuts) in Africa will 
pri vide for the establishment of 107 
mechanized units each of 30,000 acres 
over a total area of 3,210,000 acres in 
Tanganyika, northern Rhodesia and 
Kenya. 
ganyika is being started and the United 


Planting of 73 units in Tan- 


\frica Co. has established a subsidiary, 
United Africa Co. to act as an operat- 
ing agency. Starting this year, it is esti- 
mated that the scheme will produce a 
minimum of 600,000 tons of ground- 
nuts by 1950, with an eventual yield of 
800,000 annually. The total production 
of groundnuts from the area will meet 
little more than one-third of Britain's 
present shortage. However, there is an 
abundance of additional land suitable 
for more expansion. 


——_ © —____ 


Chem Industries Exposition 

The twenty - first Exposition of 
Chemical Industries will be held during 
the first week in December this year at 
New York 
products and 


Grand Central Palace, 


Chemicals, chemical 
equipment employed in chemical man 
ufacturing and processing industries 
will be combined in a display that is 
expected to occupy four floors of 
exhibits. 


° 


Daumit Starts Kathryn, Inc. 

Harry G. Daumit has announced 
the establishment of a new perfume 
and cosmetic company, known as 
Kathryn, Inc., Chicago. Recently, Mr. 
Daumit sold Kay Daumit, Inc., to Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City. 
Included in the sale was the successful 
“Lustre-Creme Shampoo,” and under 
the terms of the sale the new company 
is excluded from the shampoo and hain 
products field. However, Kathryn, Inc. 
will produce the “Forever Amber” line, 
the rights to which Mr. Daumit has re- 
tained. 


*. 


Diamond Names Fraley 
Fred W. Fraley, vice-president 
in charge of sales of Diamond Alkali 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been elected a di- 
rector of the company, according to a 


March 13th. 


company announcement 
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Mr. Fraley has been associated with 
Diamond Alkali for the past 19 years, 
joining the company as a salesman in 
the Houston area in 1928. He is a di- 
rector of the Chlorine Institute and a 
Alkali 


director of the U. S. Export 


\ssociation. 


The “Lan-O-Kleen 
predetermined, measured amount of soap to 
be dispensed. Designed to dispense “Lan-O- 


Dispenser” allows a 


Kleen”, a non-caustic powdered soap con- 
taining free lanolin, and manufactured by 
West Disinfecting Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., the new dispenser is made of enameled 
cold-rolled steel with a chrome plated base. 
Some advantages are: no screw-heads, no 
hinged or loose lids, clog-proof measuring 
valve with agitator, and view window. Avail- 
able too is a dispenser adapter fcr use on 
Bradley Fountains. One screw at each loca- 
tion completes the conversion to the new 
agitator valve. 








Rippeteau Joins Wyandotte 

W. L. Rippeteau recently joined 
the development department of Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Mich., as contact representative in con- 
nection with new organic and inorganic 
products of the organization. Mr. Rip- 
peteau was employed by Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. as research and development 
engineer in the research and in the 
chemical products departments. He 
served during the war, in the produc- 
tion engineering branch of the techni- 
cal division of the office of the Chief 
of the Chemical Warfare Service and 


was discharged as a Major. 
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N. J. Net Weight Bill 


In a recent bulletin commenting 
on New Jersey Senate bill No. 121 
which if passed may affect the sale of 
packaged soap products in that state, 
the Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, New York, 
pointed out how the proposed bill 
would be a burden to the industry. The 
bill requires the net quantity of con- 
tents to be marked in terms of net 
weight, measure or numerical count on 
all packages -of specified commodities. 
It outlaws “slack filling” or the use of 
“false or deceptive containers.” 

Some of the objectionable fea- 
tures of the bill are: The decision re- 
garding false or misleading labels and 
regarding deceptive containers is left 
up to administrative officials who may 
be unacquainted with the packaging 
problems of the soap industry. “It gives 
weights and measures officials arbitrary 
powers to declare ‘off-sale’ packages of 
goods which the ordinary purchaser 
may believe are not as full as they 
ought to be. Penalties for violations 
are considered to be exhorbitant and 
out of line with those prescribed by 
under similar circum- 


other states 


stances.” The Association also claims 
that, “to date, the proponents of the 
bill have failed to present evidence that 
a situation exists in the selling of the 
affected commodities in New Jersey 
that would justify this drastic law. 


7 F - 


Gilbert in Tech Service 
Jules Gilbert, associated with 
Westvaco Chlorine Corp., 
New York, for the past five years, has 
been transferred to the technical service 


Products 


division, New York, according to a re- 
cent Westvaco announcement. He was 
formerly a member of the Carteret 
plant engineering department. 


Gn 


New Fritzsche Directors 

To fill existing vacancies in its 
board of directors, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 
March 


tion of the following new members: 


announced early in the elec- 


Dr. Ernest Guenther, chief chemist 
and third vice-president; B. F. Zimmer, 
Fred H. Leonhardt. Mr. 


Leonhardt has also been elected to fill 
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Jr.; and 


the office of fifth vice-president 
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AASGP Honors B’dcasters 

A “thank you" breakfast for 
women broadcasters was given Sunday, 
March 9th, at the Hotel Biltmore in 
New York by the Association of Amer- 
ican Soap and Glycerine Producers. 
Roscoe C. 


association, spoke in recognition of the 


Edlund, manager of the 


support given by the women broad- 
casters to the fat salvage and soap con- 
servation programs both during and 
after the war. ‘Lhe breakfast was at- 
tended by more than 150 members of 
the Association of Women Broadcast- 
ers. Recently the American Fat Sal- 
vage Committee engaged the Kenyon 
Research Corp., New York, to do con- 
tinuing research measuring the extent 
of housewife participation in the fat 
salvage campaign. Starting March Ist, 
field studies are being made every 60 
days in the northern Ohio area, which 
has served as a test area in former fat 
salvage surveys. From these surveys, 
the committee has developed a_ for- 
mula to forecast the trend in fat sal- 
vage for two or three months in 


advance 
. 


Michigan ADCA Meets 


The second 1947 meeting of 








the Allied Drug and Cosmetic Associ- 
ation of Michigan was held at the 
Detroit-Leland Hotel February 26. 
Highlighting the meeting was a talk 
by Dr. C. J. Klemme, vice-president in 
charge of production for Jamieson 
Pharmacal Division. Heyden Chem- 
ical Co. Dr. Klemme spoke on “Some 
Engineering Problems of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers.” 


° 


Missouri ADCI Elects 


New officers and members of the 








executive committee were elected by 
the Associated Drug and Chemical In- 
dustries at the annual meeting held 
March 12th, in St. Louis. The officers 
for 1947 are: president, G. H. O'Neal, 
Dow Chemical Co.; Ist vice-president, 
W. B. Van Alstyne, Jr., Merck & Co.; 
2nd vice-president, J. C. Varley, Baird & 
McGuire, Inc.; 3rd vice-president, J. F. 
Hershner, Od-Peacock-Sultan Co.; sec- 
retary, J. A. Mueller, S. Pfeiffer Mfg. 
Co.; and treasurer, J. L. Lanz, Albert 


Albek, Inc. Members of the executive 
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committee are: F. A. Barada, Fritzsche 
Bros., Inc.; J. S. Brewer, Sayman Prods. 
Co.; C. E. Caspari, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; P. A. Hein, Mallinckrodt Chemi- 
cal Works; G. C. Irwin, Irwin-Willert 
Co.; M. S. Johnson, Solvay Sales Corp.; 
M. Meyer, Thompson-Hayward Chem. 
Co.; J. E. Montgomery, U. S. Indus 
trial Chemicals, Inc.; and M. P. Yates, 
Marvin Yates Co. 
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“Nickitex”, the new all-nickel scour cloth 
pictured here has the advantage of being 
knitted into the cylindrical form of a sleeve 
in an endless chain without loose ends. It 
is claimed that it will not unravel or splinter 
or leave metallic particles. Made of solid 
high nickel alloy wire, which is rustless, cor- 
rosion resistant and free from copper or iron, 
the cleaner is manufactured by Metal Textile 
Corp., Orange, N. J. Priced at $10 a dozen, 
the new sccuring cloths are offered in two 
different types—No. | is harsher in con- 
sistency and suitable for heavy duty cleaning, 
while No. 2 is intended for light duty such as 
cleaning softer surface metals. 


Columbia Names Levens 
Martin G. Levens has been ap- 
pointed Cleveland sales representative 
for Columbia Chemical Division, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, ac- 
cording to a company announcement 
at the end of February. Mr. Levens 
joined Atlas Powder Company in 1941 
as acid and powder line supervisor and 
later served as chief chemist. He served 
in the Naval Reserve as Lieutenant 
aboard an LST in the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean Areas during the war, 
and since his release to inactive duty 
he has been associated with Columbia 


Chemical’s sales department. 


a= © 


Soap Plant Burns 

Fire destroyed a small soap fac- 
tory owned by Connie Hutto and 
Claude Harrison in Pine Bluff, Ark., 


on February 28. 
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Ask IEFC Be Abandoned 

\ petition that the United States 
terminate its participation in the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council 
(which allocates world oil and fat sup- 
plies) was presented to the Committee 
of the Judiciary of the U. S. House of 
Representatives, March 15, by John B. 
Gordon, manager of the Bureau of 
Raw Materials for American Vegetable 
Oils and Fats Industries. According te 
Mr. Gordon, who covered the same sub- 
ject in a statement before a sub com- 
mittee of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee on February 12, participation by 
the United States in IEFC has resulted 
in greatly reduced world production of 
oils and fats. The British and the 
French, Mr. Gordon charges, have used 
IEFC allocations as a screen behind 
which to exercise drastic price control 
in their colonial possessions. 

World production of fats and 
oils, Mr. Gordon states, could be ex- 
panded rapidly if the British, French 
and Belgians would offer higher prices 
in the great producing areas where 
they have exclusive [EFC allocations, 
but they will not do th’s as long as 
the United States continue: to support 
the IEFC program by turning in -to 
the world pool supplies of fats and 
oils which normally used to come to 
this country. The United States, Mr. 
Gordon believes, because of the failure 
of other member nations of [EFC to 
produce at full capacity in their colo- 
nial areas, is being made to bear a 
disproportionate share of the burden 
of filling the gap in European fat and 
oil supplies. 


° 








Thiovanic Acid Cheaper 
The price of thiovanic acid 
(genuine distilled thioglycolic acid) 
was reduced to a new low of $1.93 per 
Ib. on the 100°, basis on March 15 
by Evans Chemetics Inc., New York. 
In addition to their purified grade of 
thiovanic acid the company offers for 
industrial use a technical grade which, 
although not as pure as their standard 
product, contains all the valuable prop- 
erties of this polyfunctional acid. The 
basic selling price of the technical 


product has been established initially 
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at $1.40 per Ib. 
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The following trade-marks were 
published in the March issues of the 
Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office in compliance with Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of September 20, 
1905, as amended March 2, 1907. 
Notice of opposition must be filed 
within thirty days of publication. As 
provided by Section 14, fee of ten 
dollars must accompany each notice ot 


opposition. 


Trade Mark Applications 

SpectTRoL—This in upper case, 
bold, black letters for fabric stain re- 
1946 by Kroner 
Laboratories, New York. Claims use 
since Feb. 18, 1946. 


ratty-Ho—This in upper and 


mover. Filed Mar. 7, 


lower case, bold, old English letters 
for shaving soaps. Filed May 14, 1946 
by The Laner Co., New York. Claims 
use since Sept. 20, 1924. 

SOLVALENT—This in upper case, 
bold, stencil letters. Filed Mar. 8, 1946 
by Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York. 
Claims use since Feb. 6, 1946. 

BiuE Risson—This in upper 
and lower case, bold letters, above a 
pennant for soot remover. Filed May 
14, 1945 by International Metal Polish 
Co., Indianapolis. Claims use since 
Aug. 1, 1925. 

Ant Fints—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for insecti- 
cides. Filed July 21, 1945 by Enoz 
Chemical Co., Chicago. Claims use 
since June 19, 1934. 

Kaceco DrecGrex—This in upper 
case, medium and extra bold, black 
letters for liquid degreasing chemical. 
Filed Dec. 3, 1945 by Knox Chemical 
Co., Chicago. Claims use since Sept. 
15, 1944. 

SPECIAL BOLTRONIZED — This in 
upper case, medium letters for insecti- 
cide powder. Filed Apr. 1, 1946 by St. 
Lawrence Chemical Co., Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. Claims use since Jan. 8, 1946. 

PuyGon — This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for fungicides. 
Filed Apr. 24, 1946 by U. S. Rubber 
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Co., New York. Claims use since Dec. 
15, 1945. 

WEEDMASTER — This in  uppe1 
case, bold letters for weed killers. Filed 
June 10, 1946 by Michigan Chemical 
Corp., St. Louis, Mich. Claims use 
since Mar. 27, 1946. 

TrojJAN — This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for automo- 
bile cleaner and polish in liquid form. 
Filed Apr. 19, 1946 by The Diversey 
Corp., Chicago. Claims use since Oct. 
30, 1923. 

Det—This in upper case, extra 
bold, black letters for laundry and 
household soap. Filed May 4, 1946 by 
Continental Chemical Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Claims use since Apr. 
17, 1946. 

HAMITERGE— This in upper 
case, extra bold, stencil letters for gen- 
eral cleaning compound. Filed May 
7, 1946 by Haas-Miller Corp., Phila- 
delphia. Claims use since Feb. 20, 
1946. 

FEMME — This in upper case, 
bold letters for toilet soap. Filed May 
16, 1946 by Antoine de Paris, Inc., 
New York. Claims use since Apr. 20, 
1946. 

Mitrot — This in upper case, 
extra bold letters for insecticide. Filed 
June 24, 1946 by Thomas H. Dona- 
hue, Los Angeles, Calif. Claims use 
since Feb. 25, 1946. 

F-23—This in upper case, extra 
bold letter and figures for propellants. 
Filed Sept. 19, 1946 by Kinetic Chem- 
icals, Inc., Wilmington, Del. Claims 
use since Dec. 13, 1945. 

F-14—This in upper case, extra 
bold letter and figures for propellants. 
Filed Sept. 19, 1946 by Kinetic Chem- 
icals, Inc., Wilmington, Del. Claims 
use since Feb. 13, 1946. 

FrEON-23—This in upper case, 
extra bold letters and figures for pro- 
pellants. Filed Sept. 19, 1946 by Kin- 
etic Chemicals, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Claims use since Dec. 13, 1945. 

Wooprer — This in upper case, 
bold letters for floor wax. Filed Apr. 
25, 1946 by Windsor Wax Co., Hobo- 
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ken, N. J. Claims use since Sept. 9, 
1942. 

Corn-O-Cive — This in upper 
case, reverse letters on a pennant, to 
the right of and above a_ winged, 
sandaled foot, upon which is super- 
imposed the portrait of Dr. Walter 
Ernst Brown-Vaughan, for medicated 
soap. Filed Dec. 27, 1945 by Brown- 
Vaughan Pharmacal Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Claims use since March, 1928. 

PAMAR— This in upper case, 
hold letters for cleaning compounds 
for miscellaneous household use. Filed 
Feb. 25, 1946 by Pamar Manufactur- 
ing Co., Los Angeles. Claims use 
since Dec. 1, 1945. 

CLE Propucts — This in upper 
case, extra bold letters, the letters 
“LE” within the letter “C”, which is 
above the word “Products,” all of 
which is surrounded by a medium bor- 
der that follows the outline of a circle 
coming out of a rectangle, for general 
household cleaning powder. Filed Mar. 
1, 1946 by Cle Products Co., Dallas, 
Tex. Claims use since July 28, 1943. 

Fco—This in upper case, extra 
bold, black, jumbo letters for soap. 
Filed Mar. 23, 1946 by Gillam Soap 
Works, Fort Worth, Tex. Claims use 
since Jan. 1, 1946. 

Boon—This in upper and lower 
case. extra bold, black letters for gen- 
eral cleaning liquid preparation. Filed 
May 10, 1946 by Clorox Chemical Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Silhouette drawing of what ap- 
pears to be a Turkish city skyline for 
rug shampoo and upholstery cleaner. 
Filed May 17, 1946 by Royal Chemical 
Products Co., Troy, N. Y. Claims use 
since July 1, 1938. 

Stapo— This in upper case, 
extra bold, oversize letters for hand 
cleaner. Filed May 21, 1946 by Stapo 
Chemical Co., Los Angeles. Claims 
use since Aug. 1, 1933. 

Roacu-M-Une — This in upper 
case, bold letters for insecticide. Filed 
Jan. 26, 1946 by Stahl’s Service, Phila- 
delphia. Claims use since Mar. 1, 1930. 

OrtHocIDE—This in upper case, 
bold letters for insecticides and germi- 
cides. Filed Apr. 16, 1946 by Califor- 
nia Spray-Chemical Co., Wilmington, 


Del. Claims use since Mar. 22, 1946. 
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OrtHo-Pet—This in upper case, 
bold letters for parasiticides—insecti- 
cides and germicides. Filed Apr. 16, 
1946 by California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. Claims use 
since Mar. 22, 1946. 

OrtHo-Roacn — This in upper 
case, bold letters for insecticides and 
germicides. Filed Apr. 16, 1946 by Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Claims use since Mar. 22, 
1946. 

OrtHo-Tox — This in upper 
case, bold letters for insecticides and 
germicides. Filed Apr. 16, 1946 by 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del. Claims use since Mar. 
22, 1946. 

Daytex — This in upper and 
lower case, extra bold, black, script 
letters for laundry cleaning fluid. Filed 
Apr. 16, 1946, by General Products 
Co., Brooklyn. Claims use since Nov. 
19, 1945. 

VaLazE—This in upper case, re- 
verse letters on a circular background 
above the fanciful drawing of the 
heads of two women facing each other, 
for shampoos. Filed Apr. 17, 1946 by 
Helena Rubinstein, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since Dec. 1, 1914. 

Apsac—This in upper case, bold 
letters for disinfectant. Filed Apr. 30, 
1946 by Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. Claims use since 
Jan. 15, 1946. 

Croup Mist — This in upper 
case, bold letters for shampoos. Filed 
May 4, 1946 by Associated Products, 
Inc., Chicago. Claims use since May 
25, 1943. 

Bee Branp—This in upper case, 
open and shadow letters, the first 
word above the other for insecticidal 
shampoo and insecticides. Filed May 
13, 1946 by McCormick & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore. Claims use since Feb. l, 
1932 on shampoo and since Apr. I, 
1946 and Feb. 1, 1937 on insecticides. 

Du-At-Cip—e — This in upper 
case, extra bold, black 
insecticide and germicide. Filed May 
21, 1946 by Imperial Chemical Co., 
Shenandoah, Ia. Claims use since Dec. 
31, 1945. 

Rep-Witcu—This in upper case, 
bold letters for shampoos. Filed May 


10 


letters for 


$1, 1946 by Associated Products, Inc., 
Chicago. Claims use since Apr. 22, 
1946. 

P.X.—This in lower case, bold 
letters for insecticides. Filed by Inter- 
national Appliance Corp., New York. 
Claims use since May 9, 1946. 

Buinx—This in upper case, ex- 


tra bold, black letters for cleansing so- 


lution for plastic contact lenses. Filed 
June 25, 1946 by Barnes-Hind Lab- 
oratories, San Francisco. Claims use 
since May 9, 1946. 

Varpocor—This in upper case, 
bold letters for parasiticides. Filed 
June 28, 1946 by California - Spray 
Chemical Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Claims use since May 24, 1946. 

VaPpoTtonE—This in upper case, 
extra bold, letters for parasiticides. 
Filed June 28, 1946 by California- 
Spray Chemical Corp., Wilmington, 
Del. Claims use since May 24, 1946. 

Vo.ttex — This in upper case, 
bold letters for insecticides. Filed June 
28, 1946 by California Spray-Chemical 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. Claims use 
since May 24, 1946. 

Lorotin—This in upper case, 
medium letters for antiseptic and ger- 
micides. Filed July 8, 1946 by Phar- 
maceutical Organics, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since May 23, 1946. 

1080—This in bold face figures 
for rodenticides and insectivoricides. 
Filed July 25, 1946 by Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. 
Jan. 10, 1945. 

CasuaL — This in upper and 
lower case, bold script letters for 
bubble bath. Filed Dec. 12, 1946 by 
Sportline, Inc., New York. Claims use 
since Oct. 16, 1945. 

Custom — This in 


Louis. Claims use since 


upper and 
lower case, extra bold letters for shoe 
polish. Filed Nov. 14, 1945 by Coronet, 
Inc., Detroit. Claims use since Feb. 22, 
1944. 

Joy—This in upper case, bold 
letters for toilet and bath soap. Filed 
Apr. 26, 1946 by Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati. Claims use since Mar. 
15, 1945. 

Ny.LosH—This in upper case, ex- 
tra bold letters for washing compound 
for nylon fabrics. Filed May 23, 1946 
by Nylosh Corp., Boston. Claims use 
since Apr. 15, 1946. 
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OvaLcLENE — This in uppe: 
case, extra bold letters for dry clean 
ing fluids. Filed May 24, 1946 by E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil 
mington, Del. Claims use since Apr. 
9, 1946. 

Bootone—This in upper and 
lower case, bold letters for shoe polish 
Filed May 31, 1946 by Bootone Polisi 
Co., Lindenhurst, N. Y. Claims us: 
since July, 1941. 

Destro — This in upper case, 
reverse letters for insecticides. Filed 
Apr. 29, 1946 by Lucky Heart Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Memphis, Tenn. Claims 
use since Aug. 30, 1945. 

D-TER—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for 
repellent in liquid form. Filed May 
25, 1946 by Chandler Chemical Corp., 
New York. Claims use since May 14, 
1946. 


insect 


Booster — This in large and 
small capital letters for shampoo. Filed 
May 30, 1946 by American Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Claims use since Mar. 
15, 1946. 

Nimsus — This in upper and 
lower case, extra bold, black letters 
for shampoo. Filed June 20, 1943 by 
Bristol-Myers Co., New York. Claims 
use since Apr. 25, 1946. 

Trix — This in upper case, 
medium letters for insecticides and 
disinfectants. Filed July 2, 1946 by 
Geigy Co., New York. Claims use since 
May 29, 1946. 

Cuevron—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black, italic letters, with 
wings stemming from the tops of the 
letter “v,” for insecticides, germicides, 
disinfectants and cleaners. Filed July 
16, 1946 by Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Wilmington, Del. Claims use 
since Feb. 26, 1942. 

Trade Marks Granted 

425,330. Face and bath soaps 
and shaving creams. Filed by Golden 
Arrow Toiletries, New York, Jan. 26, 
1946. Serial No. 495,468. Published 
Aug. 13, 1946. Class 4. 

425,331. Granulated soap and 
washing and cleaning compound. Filed 
by Blue Ribbon Products Co., San 
Francisco, Jan. 28, 1946. Serial No. 
495,534. Published Aug. 20, 1946. Class 
4. 

(Turn to Page 159) 
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BIDS WARDS 








Big Soap Award to Phipps 
Phipps Products, Inc., Boston, 
received the award on 4,480,000 Ibs. 
ol all purpose soap in a recent open 
ing for miscellaneous supplies by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Lend-Lease and UNRRA supplies. The 
Phipps bid was 15 cents a pound. 


— | 


Misc. Federal Supply Bids 


[he following bids were re- 





ceived on two quantities of sanita- 
tion powder and several items of 
paste shoe polish in a recent opening 
for miscellaneous supplies by the 
Bureau of Federal Supply of the U. S. 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C.: Item a, 48 pounds for Boston 
and item b, 280 pounds for Kansas 
Citv-Huntington Laboratories, Hunt- 
ington, Ind., items a and b, $1 per 
20-ounce can; Industrial Laboratories, 
Baltimore, item a, 16 cents and item 
b, 21 cents; N. Brittingham & Sons, 
Philadelphia, item a, 19 cents and 
item b, 21 cents; Puritan Chemical 
Co., Atlanta, item a, 19 cents; Haviland 
Products, Grand Rapids, Mich., items 
a and b, 35 cents; American Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, items a and b, 
$1.25, and Wm. Messer Corp., New 
York, item a, 37.5 cents and item b, 
25 cents. 

In the same opening these bids 
were received on the following quan- 
ties of shoe polish: item la (51-P- 
1160), 288 containers of paste shoe 
polish to Marietta, O.; item 1b, 600 
containers to Chicago; item Ic, 1,008 
containers to Cleveland; Id, 240 con- 
tainers to Kansas City; le, 300 con- 
tainers to New York; If, 768 containers 
to Washington, D. C.; 2a (1170), 1,440 
containers, Chicago; 2b, 300 containers. 
Kansas City: Whittemore Bros. Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., items la through If, 
5 cents, 2a and 2b, 8¢, 214 ounces; 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, items la 
through If, 8.333 cents, 2a and 2b, 
8.333 cents, 134 fluid ounces; Bojer & 
Co.. Philadelphia, items la through If, 
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5.9 cents, 2a and 2b, 5.9 cents, 134 
ounces; Laing, Harrar & Chamberlain, 
Philadelphia, item la, $24.48 total, 1b, 
$49.50, Ic, $80.64, 1d, $20.40, item le, 
$21.75, If, $55.68, 2a, $118.80, 2b, 
$25.50, 314 ounces; American Products 
Co., Cincinnati, la through If, 6 cents, 
2a and 2b, 6 cents. 
¢ 
Treas. Laundry Soap Bids 


In a recent opening for mis- 








cellaneous supplies by the Bureau of 
Federal Supply of the U. S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., the 
following bids were received on 5,280 
packages of laundry soap: W. G. 
Stephens, Sr., Atlanta, 48 cents wrap- 
ped and 43 cents unwrapped; Love- 
less Pharmacal Co., Springfield, Mo., 
19.75 cents; American Soap and Wash- 
oline Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 31.96 cents; 
Dorsett-Jones, Baltimore, 45.5 cents a 
pound; Bayou Industries, Arabi, La., 
5-pound bags, 8.25 cents, 300 pound 
barrels, 8.75 cents, 60 pound cartons, 
$5.13 a case. 

a 





Treasury Naphthalene Bids 

Among the bids received on 
2,000 pounds of naphthalene in a re- 
cent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies by the Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Federal Supply, Washing- 
ton, D. C., were those of: Reliable 
Chemical Co., Passaic, N. J., 12.5 
cents; Octagon Process, Brooklyn, 15.5 
cents; Puro Co., St. Louis, 10.5¢; Sas- 
pin Chemicals, Chicago, 15 cents; 
Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., Newark, 
N. J., 10.51 cents; Koppers Co., White 
Tar Department, Kearny, N. J., 10.25 
cents; Naphthalene Products Co., Tar- 
rant, Ala., 15 cents; B. R. Elk & Co., 
Garfield, N. J., 12.7 cents. 


ousten @ dcctnees 


FWA Floor Wax Bids 

The following bids were re- 
ceived on 825 gallons of floor wax in 
a recent opening for miscellaneous 
supplies by the Federal Works Agency, 
Public Buildings Administration, Of- 
fice of Buildings Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Oil Specialties & Refin- 
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ing Co., Brooklyn, one-gallon cans, 


$1.06 a gallon, 5-gallon cans, 98 cents, 
55-gallon drums, 95 cents; Fox Lake 
Wax Co., Fox Lake, Ill, $50 a drum; 
Trio Chemical Works, Brooklyn, 89 
cents a gallon; Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Richmond, Va., $238; Vestal, Inc., 
Washington, $2.50; Uncle Sam Chem- 
ical Co., New York, $1.12; R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., 
98 cents; McConn Chemical Co., 
Louisville, Ky., $1.80; Hudson Supply 
& Equipment Co., Washington, D. C., 
$1.95; United Sanitary Chemical Co., 
Batimore, $1.15; Wisconsin Chemical 
Products Co., Milwaukee, $1.14; Jos. 
E. Frankle, Philadelphia, $1.05; Bri- 
Test Products Corp., New York, $1.17; 
Hillyard Co., St. Joseph, Mo., $2.25; 
Monroe Co., Cleveland, $1.69. 
—— ¢ 
N. Y. Navy Disinfectant Bid 
Pacific Chemical Co., Los An- 
geles, was the only bidder on 100,000 





pounds of disinfectant in a recent 
opening for miscellaneous supplies by 
the N. Y. Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York, quoting 42c Ib., on 10,000 


pounds. ‘ , 


AQC DDT Bids, Awards 

In a recent opening for mis- 
cellaneous supplies by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps., New York, the 
following bids were received on item 
1, 74,000 pounds of DDT insecticide 
and 2, 81,000 pounds of 20 per cent 
DDT airplane spray: Dorsett-Jones, 
Baltimore, item 1, 36.25 cents, accept- 
ed, and item 2, $1.05; Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., item 2, $1.33; 
Pacific Chemical Co., Los Angeles, 
item 2, 94.8 cents and $1.078; Eston 
Chemical Co., Los Angeles, item 2, 
$1.045; Chemical Co., 
Live Oak, Fla., item 2, $1.06, accepted; 
Hubbell & Miller Co., New Rochelle, 
New York, item 2, $1.39; Geo. Senn, 
Philadelphia, item 2, $1.54; McCormick 
& Co., Baltimore, item 2, $1.12; R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., 
item 1, 52 cents, and item 2, $1.12 
and $1.07; Boardman Co., Philadel- 
45 cents, and item 2, 


Peninsular 


phia, item 1, 
$1.12; Cole Laboratories, Long Island 
City, N. Y., item 1, 42.85 cents, item 2, 
$1.51; Paragon Oil Co., Brooklyn, item 
2, $1.15; and Hockwald Chemical Co., 
San Francisco, item 1, 42.5 cents. 
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Olive Oil 


Neatsfoot Oil 


Coconut Oil 


Cottonseed Oil 
Paim Kernel Oil 


Stearic Acid 
Oleo Stearine 


Soya Bean Oil 


Castor Oil 
Sesame Oil 
Lard Oil 
Palm Oil 
Corn Oil 
Peanut Oil 
Grease 
Tallow 

Red Oil 
White Olein 
Fatty Acids 
Soap Colors 
Chlorophyll 
Soda Ash 
Sal Soda 
Tale 


Caustic Potash 


Caustic Soda 
“CEREPS” 
Supertat 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK COMPANY, Inc. 


Importers — Dealers — Brokers 


439 West Street 








Since The Days Of The Clipper Ships 
. . . dependable suppliers to SOAP MAKERS 








VEGETABLE ANIMAL MINERAL OILS 
RED OIL FATTY ACIDS STEARIC ACID 
COCOANUT OIL REFINED TALL OIL BABASSU OIL 
LANOLIN WOOL FAT } _ DEGRAS 
Alkalies and Other Chemicals 
Textile and Laundry Starch and Sours 
Silicate of Soda “Metso”, all types 
“Quadrafos”, Granular or Beads 
a stable polyphosphate for water conditioning 
and mild but effective detergency 
AIR DRYETTES and CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLOROPHYLL-CAROTENE LECITHIN 


and other chloroplast pigments from corn oil 
THE LAMEPONS 


Unique surface active agents; prolific foam; high detergency 
and emulsifying powers; suitable for cosmetic and industrial use. 


Let us mix your private formulas 
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As of March 28, 1947 

OAP makers should look for con- 
- tinued high fat and oils prices 
during the first half of 1947, with sup- 
plies of tallow and greases about 10 
per cent greater than they were during 
the comparable period in 1946. Total 
supplies of fats and oils will be 
slightly larger in the first half of 1947 
than in 1946, reports of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture indicate. 

\ change in the price picture, 
however, is anticipated for the fall 
when the marketing of the 1947 oil- 
seed crops begins. An increase in lard 
and grease output may be expected 
from a probable expansion in hog 
production due to high pork prices. 
High prices of meat and animal and 
vegetable oils will, it is believed, act 
to stimulate production of the sources 


of these oils and thus accelerate recov- 


YES! AVAILABLE 
BEAD FORM 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


(Alkyl Aryl Sulphonate) 
(Low Alkalinity—High Percentage Active Ingredient) 





Complete Line of High Quality Synthetic Detergents—Paste—Powder and Liquid for 


EAVENSON CHEMICAL CO. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


55 Liberty Street 


ery in the world output of oils and 
oil-bearing materials which may result 
in increased net imports of fats and 
oils into the United States. 

Of indirect interest to soap 
makers is the fact that the flaxseed 
crop in the United States, greatly ex 
panded under the stimulus of higher 
support prices, will result in increased 
output of linseed oil in 1947. In 
creased supplies of linseed oil will 
mean that pressure will be relieved on 
some of the soap maker's other vege- 
table oils. 

\n increase in imports of copra 
and coconut oil into the United 
States in 1947 is expected. The 1947 
allocation is expected to run around 
191,000 tons, of which 181,000 tons 
will come from the Philippines, while 
the rest will originate in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. In 1946, the U. S. 





Specific Gravity —.1 (Approximately 10 times as bulky as soda ash.) 
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imported about 175,000 tons of oil, 
most of which came from the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Strong demand and low inven- 
tories are likely to maintain prices at 
their present high level during spring 
and most of the summer. Although 
both domestic production and imports 
of fats and oils will be moderately 
larger than in the first six months of 
1946, the increase is not likely to be 
large enough to offset the reduction 
in the January 1 inventory, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of 
U. S. D. A. warned. Domestic disap- 
pearance of oils and fats since last 
October apparently has been large 
despite the relatively small total sup- 
ply available for the 1946-47 market- 
ing year. 

Most of the domestic vegetable 


oil still to be produced from the 1946 











ESSENTIAL OILS 


for use in 
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QUALITY in mind than of AVAILABILITY. 
Which prompts us to offer: 


OIL 
CET RONELLA gan cssvs re 0 4 cries oan 


and favorably priced. This oil, which is 
produced principally in Central America. 
is identical with the pre-war oils imported 
from Java and is, in fact, far superior to 
the meagre lots of Java Oil reaching this 
country in recent months. 

who care to examine samples of this oil 
will find it a product of unusual quality 


OIL = St 


LEMONGRASS oe occu. oo: csr x es 


available since the recent war. We shall 
be glad to supply samples and quote in- 
terested buyers upon request. 


BASICOLS ace cccctns ce ccs tor pees 


supplies of essential oils by using these 
supplemental materials. BASICOLS lend 
a more natural note to the finished product 
Mg aye trade mark registered than do the straight imitation oils. They 
siesta make for economy when used as sub- 
stitutes or stretchers for the costlier natural 
oils, and their powerful fixation greatly 
improves the lasting character of a prod- 
uct’s fragrance. For proof of their effec- 
tiveness, write us for test samples and 
quotations. Types available: Geranium, 
Lavender, Lemon, Neroli, Orris, Pine and 
Ylang Ylang. 


FRITSCH a 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES ‘eed STOCKS: * Boston, Mass, Chicago. ill.. Los Angeles, Calif. St. Louis. Me., 
“ Toronto, Canada and Mexico, D.F. FACTORIES: Clifton, N. ]. and Seillans (Var), France. 











crop oilseeds was sold by crushers 
early in February. The few sales made 
since that time were at record prices. 
Total supplies of lard available for 
use in the United States and of fats 
to be used in soap will be approxi- 
mately the same as a year ago. 

Bids on 6,000,000 pounds of 
crude coconut oil and 550,000 pounds 
of crude babassu oil were asked by 
the U. 
early in March. The babassu, which 


S. Department of Agriculture 


is in 420 pound drums, was due to 
arrive York, 


March 26. It was purchased by E. F. 


from Brazil in New 


Drew & Co., Boonton, N. J. The suc- 
cessful bid was 2514 cents a pound. 
Bids asked on the coconut oil, which 
is in bulk storage in San Francisco, 
Gretna, La., Baltimore and Gutten- 
berg, N. Y., were to have been opened 
March 26. With regard to the 1,900,000 
pounds in storage at Gretna, La., the 
bidders in certain price brackets have 
been asked for an extension of time 
until March 28 for consideration of 
bids. The coconut oil in storage at 


San Francisco was withdrawn from 


sale since the oil is to be used for 
program purposes of the Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

The names of the following suc- 
cessful coconut oil bidders were an- 
nounced by the Department of Agri- 
culture, March 26: Simonin and Sons, 
New York, 240,000 pounds in bulk 
storage at J,altimore, 24.5 cents a 
pound; Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
3,360,000 
storage at Baltimore, 24 cents per 
pound; Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
New York, 360,000 pounds in bulk 
storage at Guttenberg, N. Y., 25.5 


cinnati, pounds in bulk 


cents a pound; Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, 1,200,000 pounds .in bulk 
storage at Guttenberg, N. Y., 24 cents 
a pound. 

From London comes word that 
a British whaling fleet in the Ant- 
arctic already has doubled the 1946 
catch of 270,000 barrels, and expects 
to go on to make a record catch. A 
catch of 900,000 barrels for the season 
is thought probable. All of the whale 
oil will go into margarine and cooking 


oils, it is reported, with none available 


to relieve the stringent soap shortage 
that has prevailed in Britain for many 
months, 

Buyers of rotenone and rote- 
none products were advised by one 
supplier to build up stocks of these 
products in spite of the high prices 
now being asked for them. Buyers 
have shown a reluctance to buy in 
quantity at current prices, this source 
says, feeling that prices are “too high.” 
Most sources apparently feel, however, 
that there is little prospect of prices 
declining this year, because of the 
high price which was paid by im- 
porters for rotenone root from Peru. 
Late shipments of rotenone were also 
foreseen, which may result in loeal 
shortages of insecticides, it was stated. 

Fresh arrivals of eucalyptus oi] 
were reported to have been received 
from Australia late in March, thus 
improving the supply position some- 
what. Ceylon citronella oil may be in 
for a slight price decline based on lower 
costs at the source. Slight price de- 
creases were reported for geranium 


linaloe and lavender. 


DRYMET * (Sodium Metasilicate 


—Anhydrous) Granu- 
lar or Fines 


CRYSTAMET* (Sodium Metasi- 


licate — Pentahy- 
drate) Regular 
Grind 


DRYORTH* (Sodium Orthosili- 


cate — Technically 
Anhydrous) Regular 
Grind Dustless 


DRYSEQ * (Sodium Sesquisilicate 


—Technically Anhy- 
drous Equivalent) Reg- 
ular Grind Dustless 


THE COWLES DETERGENT CO. 


HEAVY CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
7016 EUCLID AVENUE «+ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


# Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 
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Development of Mersol 


However, if the influence ot 


ACED with the problem of 

short supply and high prices of 

fatty acids before and during 
the war, the German chemical indus- 
try found at least a partial answer to 
the demand for detergents by produc- 
ing fatty acids from parafhn. The par- 
afin used was produced by the hydro- 
genation of brown coal, from petrole- 
um, or from water gas (carbon monox- 
ide and hydrogen) by the Fischer- 
Fropsch synthesis. The method for 
deriving the fatty acids from parafhn 
was air oxidation (Chem. Ind. Jan. 
1947, P64). Another method used to 
get detergents, the “Mersol” method, 


was the direct and controlled chlorina- 


tion of the hydrocarbons to form “‘sul- 

fochlorides” which they neutralized 
with low grade caustic to form sodium 
sulfonates. Most of the German man- 
ufacturers using “Mersol” and “Mer- 
solate” had very little knowledge of 
what these materials actually were but 
they formed the backbone of the Ger- 
man detergent production during the 
war and have aroused the interest of 
many American producers especially 
during these days of short supply. 

A recent article “What is Mer- 
sol,” by Dr. C. Lindner, appearing in 
a German publication, reports that 
two inventions were fundamental to 
“Mersol” manufacture. The first in- 
vention was the synthesis of paraffin 
first from coal, by a low temperature 
hydrogenation process developed by 
the I. G. Farben Co., and then from 
water gas by the Fischer - Tropsch, 
process, a catalytic high-pressure syn- 
thesis (Soap & Sanit. Chems. Oct. 1946, 
p. 75). 

In the catalytic, air oxidation 


method, the inert paraffin fraction is 


changed into a reactive and saponifi- 
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able fatty acid. A reactive capacity may 
also be given to the hydrocarbon by 
the introduction of the sulfo-group, 
SO.OH. Sulfonates are quite easily 
made from hydrocarbons if the raw 
materials contain double bonds, 
CH:CH, or hydroxyl groups 
HCOH 


The sulfonating agent is sul- 
furic acid or a sulfuric acid ester with 
the group C: SO;H which has greatet 
sulfonating potential. The sulfonation 
of the saturated hydrocarbons as was 
the usual end product of the hydro- 
genation by the use of such agents as 
sulfur trioxide and chloro-sulfonic 
acid is much more difficult. These can 
be changed into substituted sulfonic 
SO:H, but 


when -these acids are neutralized with 


acids with the group C: 


caustic soda they yield products which 


are not particularly satisfactory as 


soap substitutes. 


It was the invention of an 
American, C. F. Reed, in 1933, that 
supplied the missing link for the Ger- 
mans in progressing from the manufac- 
ture of synthetic paraffin to the suc- 
cessful commercial production of 
“Mersol.”” U. S. patent 2046090 de 
scribes the invention of Reed in that 
the treatment of aliphatic or aromati: 
hydrocarbons and other complexes with 
a gaseous mixture of sulfur dioxide and 
chlorine results in a sulfo-chloride. Ac- 
cording to the description of Reed, an 
intermediate formation of sulfuryl 
chloride takes place: 

SO. + Cl, SO.Cl, 
and the formation of a sulfo-chloride 
product follows as below: 
R—CH:—CH:—CH; + SO.Cl. 
RCH:—CH:—CH:—SO.Cl + HCl 
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the gaseous mixture is continued 
above the formation point of the 
sulfo-chloride, a continued chlorina- 
tion of the hydrocarbon takes place 
finally producing such highly chlo 
rinated products as: 
ClO.S—CH:—CHCI—CHCI—CH.— 
CH:—CH 

Low molecular weight  sulfo- 
chlorides produced according to the 
Reed process are readily hydrolyzed 
by water under exothermic condi 
tions, but the sulfo-chlorides of the 
high molecular weight parathns react 
only very slowly with boiling water, 
and moreover, can be saponified with- 
out much difficulty with a low grade 
causiic material to provide satisfactory 
detergents: 

R—CH,.—SO.CI + 2NaQOH = 

R—CH:—SO.—NaO + NaCl + H:O 

In this last case, the sulfo-group 
is attached directly to the carbon 
atom and the end product is a real 
hydrocarbon sulfonate. Reed also 
pointed out the fact that chlorine 
atoms were easily separated from the 
highly chlorinated hydrocarbon moie- 
cule during saponification, with the 
substitution of the hydroxyl group. I 
became evident to the Germans that 
in the application of these reactions to 
a mixture of technical hydrocarbons. 
as represented by synthetic paraffins 
many difficulties would need to be 
overcome. The sulfo-chlorides of the 
partially chlorinated paraffins are 
changed, for the most part, into hv- 
droxy sulfonic acids. Raw ‘Mersol’ 
contained unchanged and _ partially 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, which had 
to be separated as far as possible prion 
to saponification. Furthermore, the 


lightly chlorinated materials were ver 
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Liou SOAP TO DRIED 


FLAKES IN F minutes ea 


| e Mot liquid soap, with moisture con- 
tent of 30% (W.W.B.*) ond temperature 
of 180°F., is discharged into hopper of 
chilling roll. Temperature of chilling 
roll averages 50°F...by means of this 
roll hot liquid soap is solidified pre- 
poratory to being made into ribbons. 


2.x. Precision set needies cut solidified 
scoop into ribbons 5 16” wide and 
13 1000” thick 


SB. Ribbons ore carried by specio! 
conveyor ond deposited on top con- 
veyor of dryer 


4. Ribbons ore carried along top con- 
veyor through 8 units, then dropped to 
middie conveyor and returned toword 
feed end of machine ond finally 
deposited on bottom conveyor and 
corried by this to the delivery end 
of the machine 


%. Soop with moisture content of 
13.5% (C.D.W.1) is discharged from 
dryer seven minutes ofter entering 
main body. Output ranges from 3400- 
4800 Ibs. (C.0.W.) per hour. 


*Wet Weight Basis. 
tCommercial Dry Weight. 


In one typical installation of the Proctor Automatic Flake 
Soap System, dried flakes are being produced from liquid 
soap in a mere seven minutes. Every phase of the operation 
is automatic. What is more, every factor affecting flake 
thickness and drying is accurately controlled to assure flakes 
that are ideally suited to subsequent processing. Such a 
system, providing flakes that are of uniformly high quality, 
is, of course, the ideal link between preliminary and sub- 
sequent processing. The effect that this system has on that 
plant's overall production is obvious. Then, too, in addition to 


‘ _ the speed with which flakes are produced, there is the matter 


of quality. The quality of the flakes produced by the 
dryer has a most important bearing on the quality of the 
finished soap. Since the Proctor system has proven itself 
time and time again for not only increasing production but 
for constantly maintaining superior quality in the flakes 
produced—it plays an important role in the all around 
efficient operation of any plant where it is in operation. 
Since efficiency in the plant is clearly reflected in the profit 
and loss statement, you cannot afford to ignore any pos- 
sibility for increasing your plant's efficiency. Write today 
for details on the Proctor Automatic Flake Soap System. 


Proctor & Scuwartz Inc - 
PHILADELPHIA 20-PA- SF 
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valuable raw materials to other 
industries. 

“Mersol” is not a uniform prod- 
uct, but its salt, “Mersolate,” after re- 
moval of sodium chloride and the 
above-mentioned oil, may be consid- 
ered for all practical purposes as a 
sulfonate of a high molecular weight 
parafin hydrocarbon, in which the 
monosulfonic acids are dominating. 
“Mersolate” shares with all true sul- 
fonates a characteristic inertness to 
the calcium and magnesium salts of 
hard water up to a certain limit which 
signals its appearance by the forma- 


tion of grains. According to the ex- 


perience of the Germans, “Mersolate” 
is not recommended for use in very 
hard water, because the washing ca- 
pacity decreases with increasing quan- 
tities of salts in the water and also 
because “Mersolate” does not disperse 
calcium salts as well, apparently as 
some of the better chemical builders 
used in American soap-making prac- 
tice. However, the Germans had in 
“Mersol” a product that gave promise 
of solving the pressing problem of 
finding an alternate raw material for 
soap making which could be pro- 
duced in their own country, providing 
them with an acceptable detergent. 


Perfuming Milled Toilet Soap 


N perfuming milled toilet soaps 
it is usually more economical 


in the long run to use a fine-quality 
milling base of little intrinsic odor. 
Not only is it possible to perfume such 
a base with less compound than would 
be necessary for a poorer quality of 
base but it is likely to give rise to 
fewer possibilities of undesirable re- 
actions between soap and perfume. 
Since blends of some 3 or 4 basic ma- 
terials are necessary for the character- 
istic note, about the same number of 
blenders and modifiers, several sweet- 
eners, and a careful choice of perhaps 
4 or 5 fixatives, the stock requirements 
for making a soap perfume are fairly 
high. For this reason many soapers 
prefer to buy their perfume from the 
regular perfume manufacturers. 


Even so, most soapers like to 
have some knowledge of perfume in- 
gredients. All grades of soap should 
be as effectively perfumed as possible, 
bearing in mind their ultimate sell- 
ing price. Materials should not be 
bought because they are cheap, or 
even because they are expensive, since 
either criterion may be in error. Suc- 
cess depends on getting full odor 
value. The following discussion of in- 
gredients in terms of their chemical 
nature should prove helpful. 


The primary alcohols have rea- 
sonably good alkali-resistance. They 
them 


and essential oils containing 
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may be used almost without reserve. 
Examples are geraniol, santalol, ben- 
zyl alcohol, cinnamic alcohol, phenyl- 
ethyl alcohol, and citronellol. Benzyl 
alcohol must be chlorine free. Cinna- 
mic alcohol, having a double bond, 
is prone to oxidation and must he 
used with care, especially to avoid re- 
action with pinene. Phenylethyl al- 
cohol is partially transformed to the 
unpleasant styrene if subjected to the 
action of warm alkalis. Linalool and 
terpineol, tertiary alcohols, are widely 
used in soap perfumes. Linalool is 
stable in the cold to free alkali, but 
not to combined alkali and heat. 
Aldehydes have a tendency to 
polymerize and to form highly colored 
Cin- 


namic, hydrocinnamic, and anisic al- 


products with amino groups. 
dehydes are all useful. Phenyl acetal- 
dehyde may be replaced by acetals or 
bromostyrol. Hydroxycitronellal, also 
unstable, is sometimes replaced by 
cyclamen aldehyde or acetals. Among 
the aldehydes are included benzalde- 
hyde, 
aldehyde, vanillin, and heliotropin. 
Ketones, more stable than alde- 


citral, alpha-amyl cinnamic 


hydes, include ionones, benzophenone, 
methyl acetophenone, methyl nonyl 
ketone, methyl ionones, etc. Acids re- 
act with free alkali but are sometimes 
used in soap-perfume formulas. They 


benzoic, 


include phenylacetic, and 


cinnamic acids. 
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Esters as a class are indispen- 
sable as modifiers and sweeteners, in 
spite of their low resistance to alkali 
and relative impermanence. Acetates, 
salicylates and benzoates are among 
the most important, especially geranyl 
acetate, linalyl acetate, and dimethyl 
benzyl carbinyl acetate, all in small 
amounts. The formates, butyrates antl 
propionates should be used only spar- 
ingly or not at all. Diphenyl ether with 
its rose geranium note, and amyl ben- 
zyl ether with its jasmin gardenia note 
are among the few useful ethers. 

Phenols are stable to alkali and 
possess powerful odors. Eugenol and 
isoeugenol possess the disadvantage of 
very definite discoloring properties, but 
their methyl and benzyl ethers are 
superior in this respect. Ethyl and 
methyl paracresol are useful, but para- 
cresol and its esters develop unpleasant 
odors in the presence of hydroxycitron- 
ellal. eThe ethyl and methyl ethers of 
beta-naphthol are also very useful. 
Phenols may exert an antioxidant ac- 
tion. 

Terpenes and _ sesquiterpenes 
such as dipentene, caryophyllene and 
others are used widely in soap per- 
fumes. They and the corresponding al- 
cohols, that is terpineol and santalol, 
have been claimed to prevent or at 
least minimize discoloration caused by 
vanillin. 

Vanillin, eugenol, coumarin, and 
methyl anthranilate all discolor soap, 
but all likewise act as inhibitors of 
rancidity. Their antioxidant activity 
is directly proportional to their dark- 
ening effect in soap. The best of these 
as antioxidant is vanillin, followed by 
eugenol. White soaps should contain 
other inhibitors which do not discolor. 
A 0.1 per cent of sodium hydrosulfite 
has been recommended as a general- 
purpose antioxidant. Charles Morel. 
Soap, Perfumery & Cosmetics 20, 48-53 
(1947). 
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Beacon Brush Buys Herr 

Beacon Brush & Supply Co., 
Philadelphia, recently bought out John 
Herr Mfg. Co., manufacturers of the 
“E-Z Electric Floor Polishing Machine.” 
The company hopes to be in produc- 
tion on this machine soon. . 





het the Facts on Hooker Chemicals 


from our New teneral Products List « 


We’ve increased the size of our 
General Products List from 4 to 20 
pages. Several new products have 
been added and you will want to be 
brought up to date on our chemi- 
cals. The increase in pages comes 
from an endeavor to make it 
easier for you to get the in- 
formation you want about 

Hooker Chemicals. 


Larger type, graphic f{}rmulas, and a new 
format facilitate your rinding the chemi- 
cals in which you are interested. Included 
are description, principal physical and 
chemical properties, uses, and shipping 
containers. This new products list also 
describes briefly the var.ous chemical proc- 
esses and facilities which Hooker has avail- 
able for industry. 

You who are not yei acquainted with 
Hooker Chemicals will tind this new Prod- 


ucts List an excellent introduction to a 


HOOKER 





C b = M j CALS Prom the sat of Lhe each 
a 
eT eel 


Caustic Soda 


Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine 


, 


source for industrial chemicals of high 
purity; it will also pay you to refer to this 
Bulletin whenever you need chemicals. 
Feel free, too, to call on Hooker’s Technical 
Staff for advice and help on the application 
of Hooker Chemicals to your problems. 
The words “Bulletin 100” on your busi- 
ness letterhead will bring you a copy of the 


Hooker General Products List. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Buffalo Ave. & Union St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Wilmington, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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Soap-Electrolyte Phases 


\ phase study of commercial 


soap-water-electrolyte systems 


mixed 
was made using sodium chloride and 
industrially 
The 


to 50 per cent, 


nine salts important as 


builders. data cover soap 


soap 
concentrations elec- 
trolvte concentrations to 27 per cent, 
and temperatures to 180°C. The salts 
used were sodium chloride, carbonate, 
tetraborate, trisodium phosphate, tetra- 
sodium pyrophosphate, sodium hexa- 
metasilicate, 


metaphosphate, sodium 


sodium silicates of Si0,:Na,0 ratios by 


weight of 2.46 and 3.93, and a potas- 


sium silicate of Si0,:K,0 ratio of 2.04. 

The solubility of the soap in 
solutions of these salts and their effect 
on the transition from crystalline to 
liquid crystalline soap varies widely 
both on the basis of weight and mole- 
cular size. The unusually low solubil- 
ity of soap in hexametaphosphate solu- 
tions suggests some sort of complex 
formation. Complexes with soap could 
also be formed by the colloidal silice- 
ous silicates. This may explain the de- 
creased effect, on a molecular basis, 
of the silicates of higher Si0,:Na,0 
ratio in salting out soap solutions con- 
taining less than 20 per cent of soap. 
rhe salting out of soap solutions is 
also complicated by the multiplicity 
of crystalline and _liquid-crystalline 
phases which aqueous soap systems 
form at various concentrations and 
temperatures. The order of increasing 
effect differs with concentration and 
temperature. However, sufficient regu- 
larities exist to enable predictions to 
be made of the phase diagrams for 
other soaps and at other concentra- 
tions. 

One of the practical industrial 
applications of such work is to predict 
the amounts of various builders which 
will dissolve in soaps at crutching 
temperatures. R. C. Merrill. Ind. Eng. 


Chem. 39, 158-66 (1947). 
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Study C. Chain Alcohols 


Olfactory sensations can be 
gauged only roughly. The same applies 
to odor itself, which it is so far only 
possible to determine by the olfactory 
sense. An interesting fact brought out 
by a study of a series of alcohols and 
is greatest in 


aldehvdes is that odor 
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these compounds in which the alkyl 
chain is a C, chain. When alkyl para- 
chlorophenols are compared for the 
value of the phenol coefficient against 
Staphylococcus aureus, the Cy, alkyl 
group has the maximum antiseptic po- 
tency. Also in studying a series of alkyl 
quaternary ammonium compounds, the 
one having a Cs alkyl chain shows the 
greatest antiseptic power. Still another 
observation is that the wetting power of 
a number of wetting agents such as the 
sulfated fatty alcohols, is found to be 
greatest at Cs. “Aerosol OT,” one of 


the most powerful wetting agents 
known, is the dioctyl sulfated succinate. 
rhis striking correlation between phe- 
nomena which appear to be so dissimi- 
lar is noteworthy and deserving of 
further study. With sufficient data it 
may be possible to draw useful conclu- 
sions. L. Bornand and J. Martinet. 


Soap, Perf., Cos. 19, 1028-33 (1946). 
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Fatty Amine Properties 
Fatty amines, now: commercially 
available, suggest the possibilities of 
many new uses where a positive or 
cationic fatty radical has application, 
the opposite of the anionic fatty radi- 
cal in soap. An amine is simply organic 
ammonia, and is alkaline in its reac- 
tion. The fatty amines contain straight- 
chain radicals of 8 to 18 carbon atoms. 
These compounds look and feel 
like fatty acids and are essentially in- 
soluble in water. They may be neutral- 
ized with acetic or hydrochloric acid 
When 
neutralized, the amine salts act like 


to make them _ water-soluble. 
soap, except that they foam and show 
detergency in an acid medium. Many 
cleaning jobs can now be done in the 
presence of acids by use of amine 
salts. 

Only the lower’ molecular 
weight organic acids and monovalent 
mineral acids will solubilize the amines. 
Fatty acids react with the amines to 
form waxes; di- and polyvalent min- 
eral acids form insoluble salts. Emul- 
sions of various oils with water can 
be made by use of the amine salts, 
particularly the acetate. Many indi- 
vidual applications are possible, as well 
as use of amines to form various deriva- 
tives. K. E. Johnson. Chem. Industries 


59, 838-40 (1946). 
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Detergent Solubilizers 

Among the properties of deter- 
gents, the phenomena of rendering in- 
soluble compounds soluble are at pres- 
ent the most challenging from the 
viewpoint of theory. Study of the so- 
lubilizing power of a number of types 
of detergents for the insoluble dye 
Orange OT  (-ortho-tolyl-azo-2-naph- 
thel) showed that sodium soaps were 
better solubilizers than potassium 
soaps. 

Ihe cation-active detergent, 


dodecylamine hydrochloride, showed 


far greater solubilizing action than 
anion-active laurate soaps containing 
the same number of carbon atoms. The 
solubilizing power of the nonionic 
detergent, “Triton X-100,” showed this 
to possess a highly colloidal nature in 
aqueous solution. 

The effect of organic liquids 
with the 


dye, was dependent on the nature of 


solubilized simultaneously 
the liquid. Benzene, toluene, and nor- 


mal hexane in small amounts in- 
creased solubilization of the dye 30-50 
per cent; 5 per cent of ethyl alcohol 
decreased it, although anhydrous al- 
cohol itself is a good solvent for the 
dye. 

Three sodium _naphthenates 
showed greater solubilizing power with 
increase in molecular weight. Com- 
pared with the fatty-acid soaps of 
similar molecular weight, the naph- 
thenates are not as effective as solubil- 
izers but have a higher range of solubil- 
ity. Sister Agnes Green and James W. 
McBain. J. Phys. & Colloid Chem. 51, 


281-98 (1947). 


Rancidity Inhibitor 
Incorporation of 0.003-2.0 per 
cent of stannic borate in the form of 
an aqueous gel, in soap improves the 
color and inhibits rancidity develop- 
ment. The borate gel, which contains 
30 per cent solids, is added to the 
soapstock in the kettle or crutcher be- 
fore framing and drying. Stannic bor- 
ate is a better inhibitor of rancidity 
than other tin compounds such as 
alpha-stannic acid, sodium stannate, 
or sodium stannite. L. J. Lofdahl, to 
Industrial Patents Corp. U. S. Patent 


No. 2,411,443. 
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Synthetic floral oils ... 


| ucnae-nteed reduced supplies of natural floral essences 

emphasize the value of high quality substitutes. Syn- 
thetic floral essences can be used to replace the natural oils 
with full satisfaction and marked success in numerous 
products,—toilet soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, pow- 
ders, creams, and many others. 


In fact, in many products the newer synthetic floral 
essences are to be preferred for the manner in which they 
reproduce the true fragrance of the living flowers in the 
finished product,—not to mention uniformity of quality 
and odor fidelity, and their economy under present con- 
ditions. 


Let us tell you more about these Norda substitutes as an 
answer to the scarcity of natural floral oils. 


NORDA Essential Oil 
and Chemieal Co.. Ine. 


Chicago Office St. Paul Office New York Office 

325 W. Huron St. 253 E. 4th St. 601 West 26th St. 

Los Angeles Office Toronto Office Montreal Office 
2800 E. lith Street 119 Adelaide St., W. 135 Commissioners St., W. 
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PRODUCTION 


By DR. E. G. THOMSSEN, PH.D. 


HE writer recently had the op- 
portunity to sit in on a con- 
ference that had to do with 


improving control over operations 
which were necessarily conducted by 
remote and absentee management. 
Business volume was large and more 
varied than is usual. Conditions were 
such that it was necessary to scatter 
the work over considerable territory. 
Ihe work gangs ran anywhere from 
a dozen to fifty men and women. In- 
creased production costs had made it 
necessary to economize more strin- 
gently to meet competition. The con- 
ference brought out some points which 
face all production men who mu>*t 
cope with the problem of long dis 


tance supervision of help. 


The company had grown rapid- 
ly in recent years and little attention 
had been given to proper organization. 
The manager of the project took much 
pride in the company’s growth and 
hesitated to relinquish any of the du- 
ties he had been carrying out when 
the volume of work was smaller. As 
a result every employee with the least 
bit of authority came to him with his 
problems, resulting in the manager 
Being tied up with so many minor, 
picayune details that he lost sight of, 
and did not devote sufficient time to 
the more important phases of the busi- 
ness. As this manager was an employee 
and not the owner of the business, 
a ticklish situation presented itself. It 
required much persuasion to convince 
him to relinquish many of his duties 
and delegate them to other depart- 
ment heads. Instead of keeping too 
much authority concentrated in the 


hands of this one man who was a sin- 
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cere, hard worker, but who had made 
serious errors because he covered too 
much territory, operations were decen- 
tralized and departmentalized. The 
men in charge of the operations at 
the various points were put on their 
own and were told to sfand on their 


own feet. 


The next topic of the discussion 
related to better co-ordination of the 
various activities. The main office, be- 
ing thirty miles from some of the work 
sites, made necessary much travel to 
and fro, since telephones could not 
readily be installed at all points. This 
addition travel 


found that 


wasted time and in 
was expensive. It was 
production lagged when the foremen 
when emergencies 


were away and 


arose, their absence, work 


during 
slowed down. Operations had mush- 
roomed rapidiy, yet production pro- 
cedures inaugurated when the com- 
pany was in its infancy were still be- 
After 
discussion it was decided to have a 


ing carried on. considerable 


co-ordinator whose responsibility it 
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was to visit the jobs twice daily and 
act as messenger, advisor and expeditor. 

As is so often the case, the prob- 
lem of personalities came to the fore- 
front. The main trouble in this re- 
gard was the desire of various over- 
seers to stand in with the boss. The 
welfare of the organization as a whole 
was subdued by this ambition of fore- 
men and supervisors to be sure they 
“stood in” solidly with ‘he main office. 
Much valuable time . .»s consumed by 
various men discussing their problems 
with the boss, being certain that their 
qualifications and accomplishments 
were given prominence over fellow 
employees who were often unjustly crit- 
icized. The manager was not deceived, 
listened patiently and was not greatly 
impressed by such gossip, yet did not 
offend his men by telling them so. 
To overcome this condition was not 
too easy but it was finally decided that 
private conferences were to be dis- 
continued and weekly conferences with 
all present were called each Saturday 
morning when other work was sus- 
pended. These meetings were open 
to all production executives and min- 
utes of the meetings were kept and 
circularized. Complaints of a personal 
nature and egotistical puff-ups have 
diminished to a minimum in the short 
time this policy has been pursued. 
Matters of greater import to the com- 
pany have received consideration and 
the urge of personal gain at another's 
expense has almost disappeared. 

In the brief period since this 
company started giving due attention 
to these important phases of their 
business, much improvement has re- 
sulted. Their operations are proceed- 
ing more smoothly and more profitably 
In spite 
these 


according to latest reports. 
of their reluctance to correct 
conditions, the almost instant improve- 
ments have surprised even the op- 


ponents of the innovations. 


Derris In Florida 

The Vegetable Crops Labora- 
tory of the Florida State Agriculture 
Department at Bradenton, Florida. is 
conducting an interesting experiment 
in growing derris. This work was 
turned over to this Station by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
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—— Another Osmece Product 
Try Our 


SOMO 


BASE N-60 


A refined, semi-liquid petroleum sulfonate 


An Excellent 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


and Powerful 


EMULSIFYING and 
WETTING AGENT 





Reduces Surface Tension 


For cleaning metals, glass, dairy equip- 
ment, textile processing, ore processing, 
insecticide, herbicide, cutting oils, and 
all types of industrial cleansers. Has 
good stability, and cleans well in hard 
water, acid, or alkali. Active ingredients 
can be varied to meet purchaser's re- 


quirements. 











Write for samples and quotations. 
Manufactured and sold by 


OIl. STATES 
PETROLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Chemical Division 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. 
PLANT—BAYONNE, N. j. 


NEW YORK 7 











CAPACITY UP TO 130 CONTAINERS PER MINUTE 














U.S. ROTARY 
VACUUM FILLER 


for HANDLING LIQUIDS 
and SEMI-LIQUIDS 


Fully Automatic U. S. Rotary Vacuum Fill- 
ers are built in a complete line of machine 
sizes to handle any type of liquid and any 
size containers up to gallon size. Can be 
operated at variable speeds with capacity up 
to 130 containers per minute. 


Each machine in this line represents the 
finest in filling equipment construction and 
time-tested engineering for highest filling 
efficiency. 


U. S. Rotary Vacuum Fillers with post-war 
additions are illustrated and described in 
newly prepared literature. Write for “Rotary 
Filler Details.” 


OTHER U. S. FILLING UNITS: Semi-Automatic Model B-2 
Vacuum Filler and U. S. Siphon Filler. Both embody latest 
engineering refinements. Write for Bulletins. 
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ture About 700 plants, on about an 
acre, are growing favorably in spite 
of a difficult growing season. The 
early part of the Winter was exceed- 
ingly warm and dry. This was followed 
by heavy frosts during February. Cer- 
tain crops suffered, but the derris came 
through without injury. The greatest 
dificulty so far encountered, strange 
to say, is insect infestation. Many of 
the leaves of the plant are being at- 
tacked by an insect as yet unidentified. 
Latest reports are that several pupa 
of this insect are being .studied to 
identify the pest. The attack on a 
well known plant insecticide by an 
insect is causing much amusement to 
the staff and especially to the chagrin 
of Dr. E. G. Kelsheimér, the Station 
Entomologist who is supervising the 


work. 


Molecular Distillation 

The advertisements which Dis 
tillation Products Co., Rochester 13, 
N. Y. are currently running in cer- 
tain periodicals are of interest. Mole- 
cular distillation was used and is be- 
ing used to a large extent to produce 
Vitamin A from fish oils. Purer and 
less odoriferous Vitamin A is produced 
by this method. It is but natural that 
the distillation process should be ex- 
tended. The novel vacuum distillation 
process recommends itself by increas- 
ing yields at lower costs and by frac- 
tionating certain raw materials with- 
out heat injury to the raw materials. 
Organic chemicals such as petroleum 
products, animal fats and oils, essential 
oils, waxes and other synthetic chem- 
icals with molecular weights over 300 
are most readily handled. 


Fibre Packages 

The problem of getting a fin- 
ished product to the consumer safely, 
economically and neatly often is as 
much of a problem as actually produc- 
ing the bulk material. Fibre drums 
and pails are winning increasing favor 
for powdered materials. They both 
have reuse features that are advanta- 
geous. The Master Package Corpora- 
tion of Owen, Wisconsin, make a fine 
line of these containers. Numerous 
sizes and shapes with and without 
liners are available in their Master 
Line. All of their products are of 
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rugged construction, light in weight, 
simple to close and require no further 
crating or packing. A copy of the 
Company's circular is available. 
Improved Check Valve 

Check valves that do not oper- 
ate properly are a headache in any 
plant. Mansfield & Green, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, offer a ruggedly constructed 
check valve that operates without leak- 
age or loss of pressure even though 
grit of 0.01 inch in diameter may en- 
ter the piping system. The valve has 
a metal to metal seat with a rubber 
ring seal on the poppet. The con- 
struction is such that the sealing power 
of the valve is satisfactory at high or 
low pressures. 
Transparent Wrapper Glue 

Ihe use of what are generally 
termed transparent wraps continues to 
increase. These package wrappers or 
sheetings comprise “Cellophane,” 
“Sylphwraps,” cellulose acetate sheets, 
rubber derivatives like “Pliofilm,” 
ethyl cellulose like “Ethofoil” and 
lacquer coated glassine papers. There 
is no adhesive that is suitable to glue 
all of these types. It is discouraging 
to find packages which have been pro- 
tected and improved to eye appeal, 
becoming unsightly during shelf life 
by the use of unsuitable glues. The 
National Starch Products Co., New 
York, have available a small booklet 
“Gluing Transparent Sheetings” which 
describes the use of their Mikah Cellu- 
Gums in satisfactorily gluing these 
various materials. 
r 
Boiler Water Test Kit 


A compact metal cabinet con- 








taining the apparatus and standard- 
ized chemicals needed to make chloride 
determinations for control of “carry- 
over” on marine and stationary high 
pressure boilers was recently an- 
nounced by TruTest Laboratories, Inc., 
Philadelphia. The kit, intended for on- 
the-job analyses of water conditions, 
weighs about seven pounds. 

° 


Columbia Chemical Folders 


Seven folders containing de- 








scriptive information on its products 
were recently released by Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pittsburgh, and may be ob- 
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tained from the company. The prod- 
ucts described are caustic soda, soda 
ash, modified sodas, liquid chlorine, 
sodium bicarbonate, Columbia cleaner 
& cleanser, and caustic ash, a mixture 


of caustic soda and soda ash. 
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Bulletin Describes Mixers 

Bulletin 112 and catalogue 110 
of the International Engineering, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio, were recently issued. 
rhe bulletin offers seven pages of de- 
scriptive information regarding the 
International ribbon mixers and dry 
blenders, including diagrams of pos- 
sible drive arrangements and a table 
on sizes and specifications. The cata- 
logue is a 25-page booklet describing 
the use of various International mix- 
ers, portable and pernuanent types, 
and giving such information as mount 
ing diagrams, specifications, and a 
power nomograph. Ball mills and 
blenders are also described. 


— 


New Protective Plastic 

A new  dip-coating _ plastic, 
“Tygoflex” was recently offered by 
U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron. The new 
compound, when applied by dipping, 
spraying, brushing, etc., and subse- 
quently subjected to heat for a short 
period, converts to a thick, protective 
insulator resembling a glossy black rub- 
ber compound of medium hardness. It 
will cover process equipment such as 
pipes, valves, fans and rotors with a 
coating ranging from 1/16 to 1/4 inch 
thick which can be built up with a sin- 
gle dip. The product is said to be re- 
sistant to mineral acids, dilute or con- 
centrated alkalies, salts, oxidizing 
agents, and to a limited range of sol- 
vents. Its upper temperature limits are 
around 250°F. Consisting of 100 per 
cent solids, it contains no volatiles such 
as water-thinners, solvents, or reducers. 
° 








“Chemical Facts” Issued 
The second edition of the sta- 
tistical yearbook of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association, “Chemical Facts 
and Figures” was issued in late Febru- 
ary. Comprising over 400 pages, it 
includes significant chemical statistics 
published by official agencies since 
1940. Included under one cover are 
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A—S & S Universal Filler 


B—S & S Neverstop Carton Filler and 
Sealer 


C—S & S Automatic 4 Station Filler 
D—S & S Automatic Tight Wrapper 


The Dietert Moisture Teller is an instrument of laboratory 





precision which is successfully operated anywhere in the 
plant by non-technical personnel. By this means results 


are determined quickly enough to provide adequate 


D 

control of many processing operations. 

Well-known products from milady’s powder, 

tangy spices, tasty puddings or powdered soap, 

materials is determined accurately, safely and without all filled on S & S packaging machines. Bottles 

and cans, odd shapes, boxes or bags, there’s 

an S & S packaging machine with speeds to 

An outstanding advantage of this equipment is that it , P ems : . P . 
suit your needs. Our engineering staff is 


does not lose its calibration — it is always dependable. always available to help in the solution of your 


The amount of moisture in granular, fibrous, or crystalline 


resorting to charts or involved mathematical calculations. 


problems. 
The Moisture Teller is available in five portable models 


for samples from 1 to 2000 grams in weight, each 


compact, self-contained and sturdily constructed. | § TO Kx o A | TH © 


PACKAGING MACHINERY PAPER BOX MACHINERY 


en eee | FILLING PACKAGING- WRAPPING MACHINES 
roovy | 4915 SUMMERDALE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, U.S. A. 
Ha ety W. Dietert Company =. | Speeds to suit your needs—15-30-60-120 per minute 


9330 ROSELAWN AVE * DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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factual data, graphs and statistics re- 
lating to organic and inorganic pro- 
duction, sales, wholesale prices, foreign 
trade, research, employment, wages, 
finance, taxes, safety, minerals, and 
production and sales of allied products 
such as plastics, synthetic rubber, and 
fertilizer materials. 
. 








Caustic Soda Booklet 

A three-color, 72-page booklet 
on caustic soda was released in Feb- 
ruary by Columbia Chemical Division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and may be obtained from the 
company by asking for form A-100. 
The booklet is designed for use by 
technical men, buyers and executives 
interested in the economics of caustic 
soda; the operations man who is inter- 
ested in the best procedures for un- 
loading, handling and storing this 
chemical; the engineer who must de- 
sign equipment; and the layman who 
desires useful data on the character- 
istics, uses, forms, transportation, con- 
stants, etc., of caustic soda. The book- 
let describes the methods of manufac- 
ture, purification, forms and grades 
of caustic soda as well as the uses and 
economics of the various grades. The 
section on methods of handling and 
unloading is very well presented and 
charts on such matters as transporta- 
tion charges for the various forms, will 
be of considerable help to the soaper. 
A technical section of the booklet de- 
scribes many laboratory analytical 
chemical testing methods which apply 
to the handling and buying of caustic 
soda and the charts and tables accom- 
panying this section cover the more 
important physical and chemical 
relationships. 








Oronite Xylene Booklet 
Oronite Chemical Co., San 
Francisco, has announced publication 
of the “Xylene Technical Review.” It 
is a 32-page booklet compiling the 
chemical and physical properties of the 
xylene isomers together with an ex- 
tensive bibliography. Possible uses of 
the isomers in chemical synthesis are 
outlined. The reaction processes, 
products and formulae, and possible 
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uses of the products are chartered. Cop- 
ies may be obtained from the Product- 
Development Dept., Oronite Chemical 
Co., 200 Bush St., San Francisco. 





Improved Auger Packer 


The new heavy-duty auger packer, manu- 
factured by Triangle Package Machinery Co., 
Chicago, eliminates fcot pedals and may be 
started by lightly touching a lever as the 
container is placed in position. When pack- 
ages are automatically filled to correct weight, 
the filling stops and a brake is applied to 
the auger. The heavy-duty packers are avail- 
able to handle from 2 to 50 pounds at speeds 
up to 20 packages per minute. A lighter 
model is available for handling from 1 oz, 
to 5 pounds at speeds up to 30 packages 
per minute. 


New Armour F. A. Booklet 


A new technical booklet, “The 
Chemistry of Fatty Acids” was recent- 
ly released by Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago, intended for use by “all persons 
who buy, sell, test or use fatty acids 
or their derivatives,” according to the 
company. Although the wordage is 
of no greater complexity than the sub- 
ject necessitates, it is technical and not 
readily understandable by the layman 
as might be assumed from the above 
quotation. The presentation is en- 
tirely factual and formal and sticks to 
its subject of fatty acid chemistry in 
such a way as to present a most useful 
compilation of such information. It 
will serve as helpful review reading 
matter to any chemist in the field of 
fatty acids and their applications. The 
booklet goes into many phases of fatty 
acid chemistry, discussing sources, 
chemical composition, structure, gen- 
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eral reactions, derivatives, and syn- 
theses. For additional information on 
the subject, the authors have compiled 
a bibliography of five standard and 
fifty-three periodical references. The 
booklet is one of a series devoted to 
the presentation of chemical and 
physical data on the fatty acids, their 
derivatives and their uses, according 
to the company. 


+ 


Washroom Lay-Out Booklet 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., 
through its washroom advisory service, 








recently released a new brochure con- 
taining suggestions for improving per- 
sonal service facilities. The informa- 
tion presented is useful as a guide for 
architects and those connected with 
sanitation and maintenance in indus- 
trial plants, public buildings and in- 
The booklet features 
sixteen pages of typical layouts, in- 
cluding large and small plant wash- 


stitutions. 


rooms, locker rooms, school wash- 
rooms, lounges, supply closets, execu- 
tive and office building washrooms, 
and recreation rooms. 


————_ @ 


New Trade Mark Book 


Trade Mark Record for Per- 
fumes, Toilet Preparations and Soaps 





is a new 750 page volume listing 
alphabetically approximately 35,000 
trade names. Listed products include 
toilet and laundry soaps, toilet prepa- 
rations, shave products, shampoos, 
barbers’ supplies, germicides, anti- 
septics, chemical and drug specialties. 
With each product listing is given 
name, address and registration number 
of trade mark, if any, date of use, and 
other facts. The new Trade Mark 
Record was edited by John H. Gra- 
ham, trade mark expert, and published 
by Drug & Cosmetic Industry. The 
new volume carries on and brings up 
to date the old volume, “Trademarks 
for Perfumes, Toilet Preparations and 
Soaps,” published in 1936 by the 
Toilet Goods Association. The book 
contains in addition to new marks of 
the past ten years all the old marks 
plus those in the Supplement of 1940. 
It contains all pertinent trade marks 
registered with the U. S. Patent Office 
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CRESYLIC ACID — FORMALDEHYDE 


High Boiling Tar Acids Tar Acid Oil 
Pyridine Bases, Refined, boiling range 160-190°C. 





Basis raw materials for disinfectants, 
insecticides, soaps, perfumes, plastics, 
textiles, pharmaceuticals, lacquers, etc. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. CHARLES TENNANT & CO., CANADA, LTD. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. TORONTO, CANADA 
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pg Sogo and skill born 
of long experience. 


The reputation for highest 
quality enjoyed by 
Lehmann Soap Mills is like- 
wise due, in large measure, 
to the time-acquired know!- 
edge of our master cratts- 
men. It is their well-rounded 
proficiency combined with 
the soundest of engineering 
and the finest of materials 
which gives to these superb 
mills their rugged depend- 
ability and capacity for 
superior performance. 
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over the past fifty years. One volume, 
standard 6 x 9, bound in green cloth, 
gold stamped. Price $25. 
° 

Offers Odor Test Set 

A system of odor classification, 
developed in 1926 by E. C. Crocke 
and L. F. Henderson, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, is now reported to 
be commercially available through Car 
gille Synthetics, Inc., New York. The 
Crocker-Henderson odor standards of- 
fer a means of specifying the odors of 
any material in terms of a 4-digit num- 
ber. This specification can be readily 
checked by different workers in dif- 
ferent locations it is claimed by the 
company, and odor values may be 
changed by reference to standards. 
The system classifies odors according 
to the intensities of four odor comple 
ments: fragrant, acid, burnt and 
caprylic. Thirty-two standards with 
extra empty vials are furnished in a 
convenient wooden block with a plas- 
tic transparent cover. 


*.- 


Data on Acid Cleaners 

Nielco Laboratories, Detroit, 
have announced the release of tech- 
nical data sheets on their Nielco acid 
type cleaners. To meet various clean- 
ing conditions two different formulas 
are offered, “Nielco 1931-B” and 
“Nielco 1931-M.” The Nielco acid 
cleaners are made up of a combina- 
tion of chemicals that are active sol- 
vents for the various types of soil 
deposits on the exteriors of buildings 
and on other surfaces exposed to the 
elements as well as certain types of 
interior surfaces. The products are 
readily soluble in water. 

» @« 

New Glycol-Ethers Booklet 

“Cellosolve and Carbitol Sol- 
vents,” a new booklet published by Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals, Inc., a 


unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 


Corp., was released in mid-March. It 


presents in detail the important prop- 
erties, specifications, uses, and con- 
stant-boiling mixtures of nine glycol- 
ethers. In chart form it gives such 
information as physical constants, com- 
parative evaporation rates and _ vari- 


ous solubilities. It also gives 52 
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references to the glycol-ethers in the 
technical literature. Glycol-ethers re 
semble ethanol in solvent properties. 
Being neutral solvents, they are also 
widely used in coupling miscible liq- 
uids in the preparation of soluble oils, 
insecticides, dry-cleaning soaps, and 
leather compounds. The hydroxyl 
group may react with acids to form 
esters which are industrially important 


as insecticides and plasticizers. 





SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


(From Page 47) 





ous than it is today.) And so that we 
shall not be caught napping if that 
time arrives, we are looking very care 
fully into the addition of a suitable 
synthetic to our line.” 

A well-known Pacific Coast 
soaper offers the following comment: 
“After testing innumerable samples of 
synthetic detergents, reviewing the 
numerous patents, it is our considered 
opinion that the future of conven- 
tional soap is not as yet very black, 
nor do we feel that its demise will 
take place in the early future. Many 
of the synthetic products that are be- 
ing marketed (some widely publicized) 
are, in our opinion, of only fair qual- 
ity and will not perform all the deter- 
gent tasks claimed for them. Other 
products on the market are definitely 
inferior and it would not surprise us 
if time does not prove that these off- 
grade synthetics have not done a lot 
of harm to the few which have merit.” 

“While there is unquestionably 
a field for good synthetics, which in 
many respects we must admit have 
advantages over conventional soap, it 
is our definite opinion that the ‘end 
of the trail,’ as far as research is con- 
cerned, has not been reached, and we 
would not be surprised if before 
very long new products might make 
their appearance which have advan- 
tages both in cost and in efficiency 
far exceeding the products now being 
manufactured. 

“A point which might be well 
to bring to your attention is that .aost 
synthetics have made claims that they 
are milder than soap. Although they 


are not subject to hydrolysis like soap, 
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we have had numerous complaints due 
to their oil-solvency properties. They 
are very drying in contact with the 
skin. It seems to us that much research 
work must be done either to confirm 
or disprove this complaint. The 
only published data we have seen on 
this point is “Dermatitis from Sulpho- 
nates” published in the American Per- 
fumer of September, 1946. As to our 
own plans, if and when we find a syn- 
thetic detergent that, in our opinion, 
is of sufficient merit, we will if possible 
manufacture same or make some other 
arrangements for marketing it under 
our own brand names.” 

\ potash soap manufacturer 
states: “We have investigated the nu- 
merous synthetics as to availability, 
chemical properties, utility, costs, etc., 
etc. and have considered how they 
may be used alone or in combination 
with potash soaps. We have particu- 
larly studied the major defect of soap, 
lime soap formation. The solution of 
this problem is not solely the func- 
tion of a synthetic. Who is to say that 
lime soap is without all virtue? Small 
traces are beneficial and have demon- 
strated real value in specific detergent 
tests. 

“In some cases, buyers are re- 
verting back to the purchase of soap 
in spite of the abnormally high soap 
prices because experience has shown 
that the “wonder-worker” does not 
perform all the miracles claimed, 
whereas from past experience they do 
know exactly what soap does. The 
market is flooded with synthetics of 
all kinds, some excellent, some good, 
some otherwise. Buyers as well as 
soapers are puzzled, but cannot afford 
the time to listen to numerous sales- 
men extol the virtues of their particu- 
lar product. Our policy in the past 
has been to make only potash soaps 
and in the future we shall adhere 
strictly to it, supplying converters and 
other processors the soap that they 
may use as a raw material to formu- 
late, with the synthetics or other addi- 
tives, particular products to serve spe- 
cial needs of their customers. 

“We do not consider the syn- 
thetics a threat to the future of the 


(Turn to Page 102) 
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operator. Automatic filling 
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SPECIALTIES FOR SOAP 








Left—Model SNA Combina 
tion Auger Packer and Finish- 
ing Weigher. Fast, accurate, 2 
to 25 lbs. Up to 16 pkgs. per 
minute. 


ESSENTIAL OILS RESINOIDS 


— ae Packagers of 
— wunatn powdered materials 
Gorentom Ciste like Triangle Auger 
Patchouly Labdanum Packers because they 
Ylang Ylang Mousse de Chene are fast, accurate, 
Vetiver, etc. Styrax, etc. simple and easy to 


operate. They insure 
tight packaging and 
offer flexibility to 


Also CONCENTRATED PERFUME BASES 
for all types of Soaps, Sprays, etc. 


meet varying require- 
ments. They fill and 
pack all types of 
powders into any 





style container. 





Detailed informa- 
tion and _ literature 


’ Hea available. Write to- 
i» Above Mods) «0 SN $0 at "io i 
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us ZOLLINGER, PRESIDENT 
12 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 10 


ries 
CHICAGO—a. C. DRURY & CO., INC. TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. } 


219 EAST NORTH WATER STREET 
913 NO. SPAULDING AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Soap from Alcohol Esters 

Soap is produced by saponify- 
ing a fatty-acid ester of a lower alkyl 
monohydric alcohol and removing the 
liberated alcohol from the reaction 
mxiture bv distillation. The ester is 
mixed with the required amount of 
alkali in a saponification zone, and 
the reaction mixture is flashed into 
a zone which is at a pressure sufh- 
ciently below that of the saponifica- 
tion zone to effect distillation of the 
alcohol. Conveniently the ester and 
alkali are mixed at subatmospheric 
pressure but at a pressure above that 
of the low-pressure zone into which 
the mixture is flashed. Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co. British Patent No. 
571,145. 


noes @ quusse 


Deodorizing Fats 

By heating the steam leaving 
the body of fatty material being de- 
odorized, so that there is no tendency 
to reflux, the period of fat treatmeni 
is substantially shortened, lower liquid 
temperatures are permissible, many 
impurities are removed, and there is 
a minimal hydrolysis resulting in a 
refined, 


better product. Crude or 


hydrogenated or unhydrogenated, 
bleached or unbleached oils and fats, 
preferably containing an antioxidant 
such as gum guaiac, citric acid, or mix- 
tures, or other suitable antioxidant, 
are placed in a heated, closed vessel 
equipped with open steam ports and 
closed steam coils. 

The material is heated at 200- 
450°F. 


and subjected to a vacuum of about 


depending on the product, 


29 inches of mercury while steam is 
passed through at a temperature 
slightly above that of the material un- 
der treatment. Heat is applied in 
the upper part of the vessel either di- 
rectly by steam or preferably by in- 
direct means so that the vapors which 
are withdrawn near the top, are pre- 
vented from cooling materially and 
‘re raised in temperature to prevent 
reflux 


substantial condensation and 


ot vaporized impurities. The tempera- 
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ture in the upper part of the vessel 
is advantageously maintained at or 
near the temperature of the liquid, 
preferably at least about 250°F. 

The vapors are withdrawn 
near the top of the vessel and passed 
through a condenser where the steam 
is condensed. G. W. Phelps and H. C. 
Black, to Industrial Corp. 
U.S. Patent No. 2,407,616. 
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Patents 


Purification of Oils 

Glyceride oils containing small 
amounts of free fatty acids, gums, and 
other impurities are refined by mixing 
with concentrated caustic soda solu- 
tion of 20-50°Be., precipitating the 
impurities without forming an emul- 
sion, and centrifuging to separate the 
oil from the aqueous layer. The soap 
layer is discharged from the centrifuge 
with the aqueous layer by lowering 
the concentration of the aqueous lay- 
er with water dilution prior to com- 
plete separation in the centrifuge. B. 
Clayton, to Refining, Unicorp. U. S$ 
2,412,251. 


— 





Continuous Soap Making 

Continuous soap manufacture 
with the aid of centrifugal separators 
is described. Difficulties of centrifugal 
separation are avoided by the use of 
an aging step between saponification 
and dispersion. Flow sheets are given. 
L. Sender, to The Sharples Corp. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,411,468-9. 


._¢ on 


Oil Desliming 

Fatty oils are deslimed by tho- 
rough agitation in contact with a satu- 
rated aqueous solution of an organic 
acid such as oxalic. The aqueous phase 
is separated by absorption on diato- 
maceous earth, and the slime removed 
by filtration, no water wash being nec- 
essary. Satisfactory “break-free” oils 
may be produced in this manner with 
other acids such as sulfamic, citric, 
picric, and maleic. Oil-storage tank 
bottoms can be successfully treated by 


this process. The treatment also re- 
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moves materials which inhibit decol- 
orizing by bleaching clays. W. A. Bush 
and E. A. Lasher, to California Flax- 
seed Products Co. U. S. Patent No. 
2,410,926. 


7 0 «im 


Moth Proofers 
Guanidine and 
guanidine salts of dibasic carboxylic 


substituted 


acids, except oxalic, are resinous and 
useful as mothproofers when applied 
at about 3 per cent by weight to cloth. 
They are only slightly soluble in pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons, soluble to a 
limited extent in chlorinated hydro- 
carbons and aromatic hydro carbons, 
and quite soluble in alcohol. V. 
Migrdichian, to Am. Cyanamid Co. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,409,883. 


——— 


Automobile Polish 

A cleaning and polishing com- 
position valuable in polishing auto- 
mobile bodies and furniture, and pro- 
ducing lustrous finishes without rub- 
bing or buffing, is compounded with 
0.5-5 per cent of an oil-soluble phenol- 
formaldehyde resin and 1-8 per cent 
of a petroleum-soluble organic metal- 
lic derivative as film-forming com- 
ponents. The remainder of the com- 
position consists of up to 25 per cent 
of a compatible organic volatile sol- 
vent for the resin and organic metal- 
lic derivative and the balance petro- 
leum naphtha. J. Ratner. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,411,9v8. 


Wetting Agents Produced 

Wetting agents are produced 
by the reaction of a fatty-acid halide 
of higher molecular weight with a 
hydroxyalkylamine in aqueous solu- 
tion at a low temperature. The acid 
produced in the reaction is neutral- 
ized by excess hydroxyalkylamine or 
by the addition of alkali. M. Katz- 
man, to the Emulsol Corp. U. S. 
Patent No. 2,411,434. 


° 








Mosquito Repellent 
Mosquitoes, flies, gnats, etc. are 

repelled by preparations containing 

N,N-diethyl benzamide. S. I. Gertler, 


to the U. S. Secy. of Agriculture. U. S. 
Patent No. 2,408,389. 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
| reported below may be obtained 
| by sending 50c for each copy de- 
| sired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
| Rommel. Any inquiries relating 
| te Patent or Trade-Mark Law 
will also be freely answered by 
these attorneys. 











No. 2,415,282, Toxic Composi- 
tions, patented February 4, 1947 by 
Frank W. K. Hartshorne, Quincy, Fla., 
assignor to Floridin Company, Warren, 
Pa. A toxic composition comprising 
an intimate mixture of fuller’s earth 
of the Georgia-Florida type and a 
parasiticidal agent, the fuller’s earth 
containing a substantial amount of 
its water of hydration. 


No. 2,415,301, Refining of Gly- 
ceride Oils and Recovery of By- 
Products, patented February 4, 1947 
by Morris Mattikow, New York, N. Y., 
assignor by mesne assignments, to 
Benjamin Clayton, Houston, Tex., do- 
ing business as Refining Unincorpo- 
rated. The process of refining gly- 
ceride oils and recovering unsaponi- 
fiables therefrom, which comprises 
subjecting a glyceride oi] containing 
unsaponifiables to a neutralizing step 
employing a non-saponifying alkali 
and including the separation of soap 
stock from neutral oil in order to 
condition the glyceride oil for separ 
tion of unsaponifiables therefrom, 
thereafter mixing the separated neu- 
tral oil with an aqueous agent which 
will render unsaponifiables separable 
from said neutral oil, separating said 
aqueous agent along with unsaponi- 
fiables from the resulting oil and 
separating unsaponifiables from the 
separated aqueous agent. 


No. 2,415,632, Process for the 
Treatment of Nicotinic Acid Deriva- 
tives, patented February 11, 1947 by 
Paul W. Garbo, Brooklyn, N. Y. In the 
process of producing nicotinamide, the 
improvement which comprises subject- 
ing a mixture containing at least about 
70 per cent of nicotinamide and a pre- 
dominant remainder of nicotinic acid 
to a halogen-containing acidhalide 
forming reagent having a boiling point 
not higher than about 200° C., which 
converts the nicotinic acid to nicotiny] 
halide while maintaining the reaction 
at a temperature in the range of about 
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100° C. to about 180° C., removing the 
excess of the reagent and treating the 
mass with an ammonia-type com- 
pound. 


No. 2,415,802, Rotenoid Com- 
positions, patented February 18, 1947 
by Lowell B. Kilgore, Arlington, Va., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Ine. As 
a new composition of matter an in- 
sect toxic proportion of botanical ro- 
tenoid extractive dissolved in an ester 
of p-isopropyl benzoic acid. 


No. 2,416,004, Insect Control, 
patented February 18, 1947 by Walter 
E. Hall, Wood River, IIl., assignor to 
Shell Development Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. An insect control 
composition comprising a predominant 
amount of mineral spirits and con- 
taining from 1 per cent to 25 per cent 
of an unsaturated aliphatic nitrile 
having from 16 to 20 carbon atoms. 


No. 2,416,052, Stabilized Soap, 
patented February 18, 1947 by Myers 
F. Gribbins, Wilmington, Del., as- 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del. A process 
which comprises protecting soap 
against rancidity by incorporating 
therein a compound selected from the 
group consisting of 3-hydrocarbon 
substituted mercaptopropionic acids, 
their esters and salts. 


No. 2,416,607, Method of Pre- 
paring Fluoroacetamide, patented Feb- 
ruary 25, 1947 by Jack C. Bacon, 
Stamford, Conn., assignor to Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, New York, 
N. Y. A method of producing fluo- 
roacetamide which includes the step 
of heating a mixture of potassium 
fluoride and a member of the group 
consisting of ammonium _ sulfato- 
acetamide and potassium  sulfato- 
acetamide to a reaction temperature. 
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ernmental administrative appoint- 
ments are not familiar with the tech- 
nical considerations involved. 

Most weighing machines today 
are designed with a maximum vatri- 
ance of plus or minus one-quarter 
ounce, and many products can be held 
to plus or minus one-sixteenth ounce. 
However, a one-quarter ounce vari- 
ation in a heavy product as against 
the same variation in a light fluffy 
product represents quite a contrast in 
cubical inches. In the packaging of 
soap flakes, for instance, as compared 
with a finely divided soap powder, a 
quarter ounce variation in the packed 
volume of the bulkier flakes will pro- 
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duce what is apparently a more flag- 
rant example of slack filling. Packag- 
ers of flakes and powders face differ- 
ent packaging problems, and a great- 
er tolerance should logically be ac- 
corded to the manufacturer packaging 
the light, fluffy product. 

If the various legislatures or 
regulative bodies are to do a fair and 
intelligent job of drawing up regula- 
tions, they will have to consider a num- 
ber of such variable factors or classi- 
fications. For example, it would be a 
mistake if administrative officials, in 
order to simplify their legislation, were 
to determine the proper size of a pack- 
age for “soap powder” as such, simply 
by using an “average soap powder” 
as a criterion without due regard to 
the screen or mesh through which 
such a product should pass. The soap- 
maker who produces his product in 
the form of exploded granules to pro- 
vide greater surface for quicker dis- 
solving and to lower its “sneeze fac- 
tor” (both of which are to the con- 
sumer’s advantage) might be brought 
to task on the grounds that 20 ounces 
of his product were put up in a larger 
sized package than had been specified 
for a “soap powder.” 

If too close a tolerance were 
placed on the sizes of packages for 
soap flakes, difficulties would again 
arise from the ignorance on the part 
of many that soap flakes as found on 
the market, do vary somewhat in size 
and thickness and therefore vary in 
weight per unit volume, or bulk. The 
producer is not always able to pro- 
vide very close control of these fac- 
tors with the machines he may have 
available. Some products lose or gain 
moisture more rapidly than others, 
and the ease of control of such factors 
depends more often on the formulation 
used and the equipment available than 
it does on the will of the supplier. 

Legislation having to do with 
slack filled packages will benefit the 
public and the soap industry only if 
it is drawn up in a manner aimed 
to combat obvious sham, or attempts to 
create a false impression of content. 
If such legislation is to be effective and 
fair, it should be drawn up by experts 
or under expert advice and should be 


carefully considered or inevitably there 
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will be inequities in it. 
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EXQUISITE FLORALS FOR SOAPS 
Apple Blossom Honeysuckle Rose 
Carnation Hyacinth Sweet Pea 
Clover Jasmin Syringa 
Fougere Lavender Verbena Q 
Gardenia Lilac Violet 
Geranium Lily of the Valley Wisteria 


Samples and quotations upon request— 


Compagnie Parento, Inc. 


NEW YORK CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 

TORONTO LONDON, ENCLAND 
MONTREAL 
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DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
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NATIONAL MILLING and CHEMICAL (CO. 


4601 NIXON ST. PHILA. 27, PA. 
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Ketals in Perfume 
Ketals are ketone acetals, 
formed by adding a ketone to an alco- 
hol. Only recently certain dihydric 
alcohols and ketones have been found 
to give ketals suitable for use in per- 
fumes. When the ketone residue con- 
tains from 6 to 9 carbon atoms the 
condensation products with pyrocatec 
hol are attractive odorants. The prac- 
tical choice is therefore more or less 
limited to the following types: 

1. Dipropyl ketone 

2. Diisopropyl ketone 

3. Dibutyl ketone 

4. Diisobutyl ketone 

5. Methyl butyl ketone 

6. Methyl amyl ketone. 

The ketals from the symmetrical 
ketones 1, 2, 3, and 4, resemble natural 
geranium or rose oil in odor. Ketals 
from the unsymmetrical ketones 5 and 
6 are suitable for compounding jasmin 
mixtures. The ketal from pyrocatechol 
and diisopropyl ketone is particularly 
suitable for incorporation in geranium 


or rose perfumes. Research is needed to 





develop further possibilities of these 
stable compounds for use as odorants. 
R. W. Moncrieff. Soap, Perfumery & 
Cosmetics 20, 58-9 (1947). 
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Sulfated Oil Analysis 


Sulfated oils may contain car- 








boxyl, alkyl sulfate, and sulfonic acid 
groups, free or partly neutralized with 
sodium or potassium, ammonium, or 
sodium and ammonium radicals. By 
a preliminary determination of pH 
value of a 1 per cent emulsion, oils 
are separated into two classes: (1) 
those of pH higher than 4, in which 
all alkyl sulfate and sulfonic acid 
groups together with part of the car- 
boxyl groups have been neutralized, 
and (2) those of pH less than 4, con 
taining free —OSO.H or -—SO,H 
groups and possibly some free mineral 
acid. By determining the neutraliz- 
ing agent each class is further sub- 
divided. This paper covers analysis 
of Class-1 oils neutralized with sodium 
hydroxide. D. Burton and L .F. Byrne. 
J. Intern. Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 
30, 306-15 (1946). 











Separating Rosin Acids 

Mixtures of fatty acids and 
rosin acids ,such as those resulting 
from hydrolysis of kraft pulp-mill 
waste soap, are separated by treating 
the mixed acids with ethylene dia- 
mine at elevated temperatures. The 
fatty acids react to form the fatty 
acid amide waxes, which can then be 
separated from the unreacted rosin 
acids by crystallization from heated 
solvents. Waxes can be prepared from 
both saturated and unsaturated fatty 
acids. J. J. Lovas and J. F. Lough- 
lin. U. S. Patent No. 2,412,818. 

J _ - 

Dispersing Lime Soaps 

The difference among various 
detergents in scale-removing power 
and effect on the dispersion of lime 
soaps was determined by 4 empirical 
methods: The amount of detergent 
necessary to create a permanent foam 
in a calcium soap solution, the amount 
of detergent required to remove the 
turbidity from a calcium soap solu- 
tion, the amount of calcium salts re 


maining in a filtered mixture of de- 
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SYNTHETIC 
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¢ Industrial cleaning compounds 


¢ Household cleaning compounds 

¢ Laundry compounds DISTINCTIVE 
¢ Dish washing compounds 

¢ Soapless cleaners 


¢ Painted surface cleaners ¥y Oo A P 
¢ Rug shampoos 
In addition, we have products particularly adapted | 
to making a wide variety of cosmetics. Our line also 
includes industrial detergents and wetting agents for | 


use in the textile, paper, rubber, metal and other 
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industries. 


Miranol Synthetic Organic Detergents are standard- | 
ized to definite wetting out, detergent and foaming 
specifications. Immediate shipment can be made | 
from distributor stocks in principal cities. Samples | 
and prices on our new, improved 1947 production 
now ready. Write for them and a copy of our new 


booklet, A 11, which gives complete specifications |B 
on all products and their suggested applications. 
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tergent and calcium soap solution de- 
termined by titration with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and the behavior 
of certain vat dyes, especially Solan- 
threne Blue NB, which are very sensi- 
tive to the hardness of an aqueous 
system. These methods are compara- 
tive rather than absolute. If softened 
water were used more in industry, 
soap would retain its preeminence, 
and synthetic detergents would be re- 
served for special applications. J. P. 
Sisley. Corps gras, savons 2, 77-9; 


through Chem. Abs. 
ne © 





Studies with Sodium Oleate 

\ study of the streaming double 
refraction of sodium oleate at concen 
trations of 4-12 per cent is reported. 
Ihe results can be explained by as- 
suming that the formation of large 
crystalline micelles does not occur at 
a definite concentration but over the 
broad range from 6-10 per cent. At 
higher temperatures, the transition 
range is displaced toward higher con- 
centrations. QO. Snellman. Ark 
Kemi, Mineral. Geol. B19, No. 5. 1-7: 


through Chem. Abs. 


Polyamines in Soap 

Polyethylene polyamines in the 
range of 0.02-1.0 per cent prevent or 
retard the development of rancidity 
in soaps, particularly those containing 
rosin. Diethylene triamine, triethylene 
tetramine, and tetraethylene penta- 
mine are particularly effective. A flake 
soap made from a mixture of 95 pet 
cent tallow and grease and five pe 
cent rosin to which 0.1 per cent by 
weight of triethylene tetramine was 
added in the crutching operation de- 
veloped a peroxide value of 0.4 in an 
accelerated rancidity test, while an un 
treated analogous soap developed a 
peroxide value of 9.0. H. K. McClain, 
to Procter & Gamble Co. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,409,056. 

+ 

Estimation of Phosphates 

The Britske-Dragunov titration 
for the determination of pyrophos- 
phate has been modified so that it can 
be used to determine triphosphate in 
the presence of ortho- and metaphos- 
phates. When both triphosphate and 
pyrophosphate are present, the zine 


pyrophosphate precipitated during the 





titration is used to determine the pyro- 
phosphate, and its titration equivalent 
is subtracted from the total. The bal- 
ance of the titration is calculated to 
triphosphate. R. N. Bell. Anal. Chem. 
19, 97-100 (1947). 
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Sewage Grease Purified 

The steps in recovery and puri- 
fication of sewage grease at Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa were: heating with 
crude sulfuric acid, washing with hot 
water, heating with Twitchell reagent, 
washing again with hot water, neu- 
tralizing with ground limestone, dis- 
tilling with steam from a copper still, 
casting of crude acids in slabs, pressing 
cooled acids to squeeze out liquid fatty 
acids from crystalline fatty acids; re- 
distilling liquid, and repressing. From 
1200 to 1400 pounds of crude wet 
grease, about 400-500 pounds of mixed 
distilled fatty acids could be obtained 
daily, yielding about 150 pounds of 
oleic acid and 300 pounds of stearic 
acid, with 50-100 pounds of still-residue 
grease. The products made excellent 
shaving soaps and creams. H. Wilson. 
City Eng. Ann. Rept. 1945, 56-7. 








When in New York, visit our huge warehouse. 


All inquiries answered promptly: FMC offers a complete 
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you on production problems. 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 
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soap business. Recent activity is a 


boon. It made us survey the situation 
and become familiar not only with the 
strength but also with the weakness 
of these products. To meet this com- 
petition we feel that improved formu 
lation, intensified sales effort, better 
demonstration of the use of soap 
products, along with proper publicity 
and advertising is the answer. For the 
future, the continuing desire on the 
part of the public for better sanita 
tion and cleanliness should mean in- 
creased per capita consumption of all 
products, soaps and synthetic deter 
gents. Consequently we are not 
apprehensive of any present serious 


threat to the soap industry as a whole.” 


Says an eastern manufacturer 
of soaps: “Synthetic detergents are 
here to stay. Not only will housewives 
be educated gradually to use synthetic 
detergents for washing dishes, wool- 
ens and nylons, but synthetic deter- 
gents are going to replace a lot of 
soap in industrial uses, such as cotton 
yarn of all kinds, woolens, scouring, 
cleaning felt in paper mill machines 
and any number of industrial appli 
cations.” 

“For this reason it would ap 
pear that one way of keeping up the 
soap tonnage would be advertising and 
promotion to make the public in gen 
eral more conscious of sanitation and 
probably what might appear to be 
silly little things, such as instead of 
washing your hands three or four times 
a day, wash them more often. Adver 
tise every operation that promotion 
could tie in with as having handled 
something that was a germ carrier 
The same thought could be carried out 
in the washing of clothes, linens, bed 
clothes, etc. If the program were car- 
ried out in a highly intelligent man- 
ner, I believe that some people who 
might wear a shirt three days would 
gradually come over to the point of 
view of a clean shirt on every day. Ac- 
tually there is considerable room for 
increasing soap sales in this direction. 

“As far’ as synthetic detergents 


are concerned, even though we are a 
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small soap manufacturer, we intend to 
go into them because the two are re- 
lated to sanitation and since they are 
going to take part of the soap market 
away, we feel that in order to make up 
this part of the market, we, in self de- 
fense, must step into them, not 
only tor household application, but 
also for industrial and particularly tex 


tile uses es 


\ potash soaper summarizes his 
views briefly as follows: “Synthetic de 
iergents are here to stay. They present 
definite advantages over fatty acid 
soaps in general housework. i.e. laun- 
dry, dishwashing, scrubbing, etc. Be 
ing potash soapers, we anticipate no 
great threat to the liquid soap market 
This does not apply to shampoos 
Here it appears that combinations ot 
synthetic detergents and soaps. will 
vive definite advantages. We intend to 
work with combinations of soap and 
svnthetic detergents to make superior 


products for certain uses.” 


\ Chicago soap specialty manu- 
facturer says: “We are not adding these 
new detergents to our line. We are 
equipped and, at the present time, in 
terested only in liquid and soft soap 
manufacture and will work along these 
lines in competition to the new syn- 


thetic detergents. 


“We have worked with many of 
the new detergents, incorporating a 
small percentage of these in some of 
our shampoos, but we are convinced 
from a practical standpoint that they 
will not do the work of soap. Our tests 
show that while they produce consid 
erable suds and foam when used alone, 
tm * this does not indicate that the 
wate is softened, and practical tests, 
especially in laundry work showed con- 
clusively that they did not do the work 


of soaps in actual cleaning. 


“Last Fall we did considerable 
work in the liquid laundry soap and 
we shipped several tank-car loads 
which did a very good job. These of 
course went to the market in pint 
and quart bottles and competed against 
several brands of synthetic detergents 
put up for that purpose. These latte 
proved almost worthless and reflected 
badly on the sale of all liquid laundry 


preparations. 
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“We feel with the price and 
quality both being against syntheti: 
detergents in most fields, that it wil 
not be a lasting large competition.” 





DISHWASHING DETERGENTS 


(From Page 50) 





left off. They continued the use o 
microscope slides, but modified th: 
soil, substituted a rotary for the re« i 
rocating type of washing machine and 
modified the device for determining 
the amount of soil remaining on th 
slides to scan a large area on a numbe: 
of slides at a time. They* reported on 
their studies in October 1945 conclud 
ing that “A statistical study of the r 
sponsibility of the soil removal eff 
ciencies obtained on a graded scale of 
detergents has shown that the test de 
veloped is a practical and reliable 
method of grading dishwashing deter 


gents upon a performance basis.” 


Recognizing that the proof of a 
test is the facility with which any aver 
age laboratory can interpret and ap 
ply the technic and obtain comparabk 
results, the National Sanitation Foun 
dation financed a project for putting 
the methods of Mallmann and of 
Mann and Ruchhoft to such a test 
This work is being carried on at the 
University of Montana under the di 
rection of Professor William G. Wal 
ter. The work to date which is being 
done on samples of detergents num 
bered 1 to 10 and submitted to Prof 
Walter as unknowns indicates that 
neither of these technics gives a satis 
factory classification of these dete 
gents. The work is still in progress 
and there is promise that the difficul- 
ties can be satisfactorily overcome and 
that a reliable performance test will 
result. 
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ITH the end of April, supplies of 
WV Freon for aerosol insecticides will no 

longer be available from the maker 
of the basic chemical. Shortages of raw materials 
have curtailed production in the face of ex- 
panded demand. New plant capacity, although 
planned, will not be ready for some time. Ac- 
cordingly, all available supplies of Freon will be 
needed over the next few months to take care 
of refrigeration requirements of the country— 
for the vital protection of foodstuffs. A leading 
authority notes, however, that “there will not be 
too much suffering from the lack of aerosol 
bombs during the coming summer,” mentioning 
that a million of them were recently sold by 
the War Assets Administration and that they 
may sell two million more before summer be- 
gins. Thus, added to those produced since last 
fall, this quantity should meet the demand. And 
we might add a speculation that by next fall 
when manufacturing for the 1948 season begins, 
one or two of those new lower-pressure Freons 
may be on tap. Who knows? 


ey 
S each month passes since the end of the 
j\ war, activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission appear to expand. The field 
of insecticides, germicides and deodorants seems 
to be in the spotlight of this new attention right 
now. The recent FTC citation of a manufac- 
turer of aerosol insecticides was something of a 
jolt to the industry as a whole. And the rumors 
from Washington persist that moth products, 
deodorants, and some germicidal specialties are 
now being looked into quietly by FTC investi- 
gators. 

After a five-year lull, the prospect of the 
Commission digging into the affairs of various 
manufacturers in the industry is not pleasant to 
contemplate. Although too many FTC excur- 
sions into business have been of the “peanuts” 
variety in years past, often insignificant in rela- 
tion to the public good, there is little hope cinar 
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this will change. The FTC, like all other bureaus, 
is out to make a good paper record, and likes to 
shoot at sitting ducks. Accordingly, any manu- 
facturer who permits himself to fall into this 
category is a likely target. 


iY, & 
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HE cost of government is getting too 
| | damned high! This was the theme of an 
editorial in a small-town newspaper re- 
cently, and it especially would have touched a 
responsive chord in the breast of every insecti- 
cide manufacturer. Gradually government costs 
creep up, up, up. Never do they go down. With 
insecticide bills hanging fire in many states, all 
embodying substantial fees for product regis- 
tration, this point is brought home to the insecti- 
cide industry more forcibly than ever. Based on 
the present trend, it is conceivable that before 
long insecticide manufacturers will be paying 
total state registration fees of from $400 to $600 
per brand per year. With 48 states at $10-to $15 
per brand, according to a recent bulletin of the 
National Association of Insecticide & Disin- 
fectant Manufacturers, the eventual total is not 
difficult to figure out. 

As is usual in legislation of this type, the little 
fellow gets it in the neck again. Many small com- 
panies have eight to ten brands or more. Nu- 
merous larger firms have forty and fifty brands. 
But the average five thousand dollars per year 
which the small firm may eventually have to pay 
out in registration fees is more of a burden than 
five times this amount for the larger manufac- 
turer. Still the parade continues. And unless 
these high registration fees are protested by every 
manufacturer in every state, the list will con- 
tinue to grow. The time to protest is now when 
the bills are pending. Deep sorrow and recrim- 
ination later will be of no help. For, to echo the 
newspaper editorial, the cost of government in 
the insecticide business is certainly getting “too 


damned high.” 
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Revamping The F.D.A. Method 


By Arthur R. Cade* 
Ph. D. 


Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 





| years an extended con- 
troversy has been carried 
on relative to the value 





and proper use of the phenol- 
coefhcient method for evaluating 
the efficiencies of disinfectants and 
of chemicals used for germicidal pur- 
poses. 


tive articles appear in the literature 
(1-28) which give data and offer a 


Many interesting and instruc- 


variety of suggestions pro and con as 
to the merits and demerits of this pro- 
cedure. All recognize the imperfec- 
tions that exist in the F.D.A. method, 
and realize full well the difficulties 
which the analyst faces in obtaining 
uniform or check results with many 
products. This is especially true with 
the quaternary ammonium type com- 
pounds. However as to the reasons 
for these irregularities and the funda- 
mental causes which produce the fal- 
lacies involved, much conflicting data 
and ideas have been presented. 

The concensus of opinion among 
most workers (2, 14, 20, 22, 27, 28) 
has been that the phenol-coefficient is 
applicable only to phenolic-like sub- 
stances, and that the method should 
not be used for evaluating other com- 
pounds such as mercury salts, the high- 
powered quater- 


synthetic phenols, 


naries, etc. Statements have been 


made to the effect that 


this (22). 


‘all agree” on 
There are some exceptions 


* Before Natl. Assn. Insecticide & Disinfec 
tant Mirs., New York, December 3, 1946 
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however, and the writer is one ol 
It is the purpose of this paper 
to present data to show otherwise, and 


them. 


to try to prove the basic theme, name- 
ly, that the phenol-coefficient method 
is a reliable method for use to deter- 
mine the germicidal potency of any 
and all types of germicides or disin- 
fectants made therefrom. 

A major fallacy in the reasoning 
and claims of those who take the oppo- 
site point of view seems to lie both 
in the fact that some are taking a nar- 
rowed and incomplete interpretation 
of the definition of what the phenol- 
coefficient and the phenol-coefhcient 
method comprises, as well as in the fact 
that there are several basic fallacies in 
the currently used F.D.A. procedure 
which need to be recognized, and the 
method modified so as to include these 
changes, which, when and if incorpor- 
ated into the official procedure will 
produce far more accurate and uniform 
data. 

First let us define our terms so as to 
make clear just what we are talking 
about and just what can be done 
toward making improvements in this 
important test. The term “Phenol- 
coefficient” is considered by some to 
mean that mathematical.-figure obtained 
by the use of the F.D.A. procedure as 
outlined in the U.S.D.A. Circl. No. 
198. This is a very narrow interpre- 
tation or definition and should be 
superseded by the more correct one, 


namely, that the phenol-coefficient is 
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that mathematical figure obtained as 
the quotient of the fraction having as 
its numerator that dilution of the dis- 
infectant being tested which produces 
complete killing of all of the test 
organisms, and as the denominator that 
concentration of dilution of phenol 
which brings about the same degree 
of complete killing of the same test 
organism under identical conditions 
of test. Thus if it takes a 1-540 dilu- 
tion of disinfectant to kill 100 per cent 
of the test organisms, and 1-60 phenol, 
then the coefficient would be, as you 
know, 540/60 or 9.0. Two factors must 
be emphasized here, namely, the 100 
per cent killing requirement, and the 
phenol killing concentration, for 
slight variations in either of these may 
produce widely different and errone- 
ous data even though the other fac- 
tors in the procedure are kept con- 
stant. 

Recently a new method has been 
introduced by Dr. Mallmann of Michi- 
gan State College (15), which has been 
championed by some as a possible re- 
placement for the phenol-coefficient 
method. It is called a “use-dilution” 
method, and comprises briefly, using in 
place of the standard 0.5cc. broth cul- 
ture, similar organisms dried on glass 
rods or rings. These 
introduced into the medication mix- 
ture in the same manner as is the 
broth culture, and allowed to stand 
therein for the specified time intervals 
at the desired temperature (as in the 


“carriers” are 
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F.D.\. test), after which, instead of 
remo\ing a loopful to a tube of broth 
and subculturing to a second tube 
(F.D.\ 
mo\ and treated in a like manner. 


method), these rods are re 


Thus in reality this is nothing more 
or less than a phenol-coefhcient method, 
since naturally the resistance of the 
test organism has to be (or should be) 
determined. Then the data is avail 
able to make the calculation of the 
coeficient if desired. 

Still more recently Dr. Mallmann has 
published another paper (16) sub- 
stantiating these statements, and for 
that reason introduced another tech- 
nique for testing quaternaries. He 
calls this method a “speed of reaction” 
technique. In general it comprises 
adding an aqueous saline suspension of 
the test organism instead of a broth 
culture (thus a weaker inoculum) to 
the medication tubes, and removing 
samples (lec. instead of the standard 
0.0lcc. loopfuls). At the end of the 
5, 10, and 15 second contact periods 
subcultures are made in the regular 


manner, using antidotes. Again it 
would seem that this is nothing more 
or less than another phenol-coefficient 
method, with the purposeful, or other- 
wise, elimination of the phenol resist 
ance data from which the coefficient 
could be determined, which latter fig 
ure should be available in order to 
properly evaluate the method for the 
use recommended. Some question this 


method as being an improvement. 
Naturally, having a much weaker cul- 
ture, the results for the disinfectant 
being examined will be superior. 
Thus in reality we have two distinct 
tests, each having its place and use, 
but supplementing, not replacing one 


another. Where information as to 100 


per cent killing is essential, as in cer- 
tain disinfecting processes, then the 
phenol-coefhcient method, modified to 
improve its present efficiency, should 
be used; while where less than 100 per 
cent killing is permissible in certain 
specified uses (eg. as in most sanitizing 
processes) then some one of tliese 
other modifications may serve suitably 


well. 


I is assumed by many that when 
| le for evaluating phenols and 
the low-powered cresylic type disinfect- 
ants the phenol-coeficient method 
gives results which, though not with- 
out some variations and lack of uni- 
lormity, allow for fairly good duplica- 
tion when considered in the light of 
the assumption that a 10 per cent dif 
ference in the phenol coefficient figure 
is not significant and that a 20 per 
cent maximum difference is allowable. 
This is about the limiting degree of 
accuracy of the method. When testing 
the high-powered synthetic phenols o1 
the quaternaries, however, which com- 
pounds possess high phenol-coefficient 
figures as determined by this method, 
such a percentage difference in ac 
curacy makes for a much wider and 
more noticeable difference in the math- 
ematical figures which the method 
produces, and in the range of uniform- 
ity in the test data as obtained in 
repeat or duplicate tests. 

therefore the 


For these reasons 


method has been claimed by some 
(2, 22) to be “no good”, and it has been 
suggested that it be thrown into the 
discard as far as use for testing disin- 
fectants is concerned, except for the 
homologues. Still 


close to phenol 


having faith in the fundamental 


method, substantiated by a vast amount 


TABLE NO. 1 
What The Cade-Halvorson Method Reveals. 





Concentration of 
Germicide 


1—1000 
1—2500 
1—4000 
1—6000 
1—7500 
1—9000 


Tested by The F.D.A. 


20 


= 
+ 


a 


and C.H. Method at 


°/10 min. (St. aureus) 37°/5 min. 
0 — 0 

40 — 3 

2500 - 30 
6500 == 575 
7000 — 6500 
10000 = 7500 


Explanation: the data in the table show clearly how misleading in some cases are 
the broth subculture readings from the F.D.A. test which show minus (—) 
when there were actually present many living organisms, as identified by the 


C.H. method. 
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of experimental evidence, the writer 
decided to make a thorough investiga- 
tion into the various factors which 
enter into the test method, and which 
might contribute toward its success or 
failure, and especially which might be 
causative agents in the production of 
the irregular results as obtained when 
ammonium com- 


using quaternary 


pounds. It was felt that the sources of 
trouble were really fundamental in ‘the 
method and that they applied to all 
types of compounds, not just to the 
found and 


method 


suitable for all types of chemicals. It 


quaternaries; and when 


corrected would make the 


is our belief that our efforts have been 
well worthwhile, and that our assump- 
tions have been nearly all confirmed 
by the evidence obtained. 

We will now attempt to show 
by means of experimental evidence 


1. The F.D.A. method is inadequate 
because it fails to show what it is as- 
sumed to do, namely, the true picture 
of what is present in the medication 
tube at the end of the test period It 
records there complete killing some- 
times, when in reality thousands of live 
organisms are present. 


2. The reason for this inaccuracy is 
due in part (a) First to the fact that the 
test does not record as assumed only 
what killing took place in the medica- 
tion tube during the test interval such 
as for 10 minutes at 20°C.; but rather 
it records that killing plus a 48-hour 
killing effect at 37°C. as brought about 
by that concentration of the medication 
which was carried over in the transfer 
loopful. This latter killing effect is 
much greater than many have sus- 
pected. (b) Second, to the fact that a 
loopful out is not a representative 
sample of what exists in the whole 
medication tube. It is representative 
of the solution only, but does not record 
those organisms which attach them- 
selves to the side of the tube. 


3. The Cade-Halvorson plate-count 
method serves to overcome this first 
error, while our newly proposed swab 
technique suffices to take care of the 
latter. 


4. By using a loopful of proper size, 
together with the plate-count technique 
and the swab method, data are obtained 
which bring to the phenol-coefficient 
procedure a higher degree of accuracy. 


5. The fallacies in the phenol-coeffi- 
cient test procedure apply to all types 
of germicides, and not just to those 
compounds which are not close homo- 
logues to phenol. The error is accen- 
tuated with the latter, but it exists with 
the former. 


6. The amount of medication-cul- 
ture mixture transferred in relation to 
the medication concentration and num- 
ber of organisms is of extreme impor- 
tance. A maximum number of or- 
ganisms should be brought over so as 
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to give the laws of chance the best 
opportunity possible to work, while at 
the same time to have a minimum of 
medication brought over so that the 
48-hour incubation killing effect will be 
negligible. 

The Cade-Halvorson method was 
first introduced by the writer, who, 
working in conjunction with Dr. H. O. 
Halvorson of the University of Minn- 
esota, published papers (5, 6) showing 
how by using plate-counts instead of 
broth tubes for subculturing (all other 
features of the F.D.A. test remaining 
the same) one would obtain a much 
more quantitative indication as to the 
extent of the killing. A few years 
later (7) the writer published an- 
other paper showing that one of the 
possible answers to the question why 
there was this lack of uniformity and 
apparent variations in germicidal test 
data was the effect of the law of prob- 
ability — identified as the Random 
Sampling Error—which played a most 
important role when the number of 
organisms present to be picked out of 
the medication tube at the borderline 
concentrations was small. This makes 
it possible for the loopful to take out 
sufficient viable organisms at one 
time to permit growth to occur in the 
subculture tubes, and at other times 
from the same solution a duplicate 
loopful would not have sufficient bac- 
teria, and thus a negative tube would 
result. This still applies as one of the 
several contributing factors. 

That the loop transfer from the 
medication tube to the subculture tube 
does not record in the latter the true 
picture as to what is actually present 
there was reported by the writer in 
1943 (8), when it was shown that for 
certain halogenated phenolic high 
potency germicides (as determined by 
the F.D.A. test) negative results were 
obtained in the subculture tubes, while 
by the use of the plate-count procedure 
thousands of viable organisims could 
be shown as being present in the medi- 
cation tube from which the loopful 
was taken and recorded as negative. 
Other workers more recently (13, 15, 
17, 19, 22) have reported noting this 
same discrepancy between tube data 
and plate counts, but none has given 
any answer as to why this does occur 
A partial answer, not so recorded by 
the authors of the paper, might be 

considered in the facts presented re- 
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TABLE NO. 2 





Incubation Germicidal Action. 





Germicide Concentration 
Mercury salt 1—1000 
Same, using antidote 

Halogenated 1—2500 


higher synthetic phenol 


Quaternary 1—20000 


ammonium cpd. 


Quaternary 1—20000 


ammonium cpd. 


Growth and Counts Present in 
Sub-tube/plate Sub-subtube/plai. 


— (15000) * + 15 (0 hour)* 
0 +45 4 
+ 1 8 
— 0 48 
+ (11000) + 11 
10000 +- + 210 
+ 650 
+ 10000+ 
— (25000) + 3 
110 — § 
— 0 
— 0 
+ (500) — 0 
110 — 0 
— 0 
+ 10000-+ 
- (4000) — ¢@ 
+ 12 
x x 
— 0 


* The estimated minimum count which must have been present at the time of the loop transfer at 


the end of the test period. 


** Time elapsing between subtransfer and sub-subtransfer 


Explanation: A study of these data show by experimental evidence what we have 
stated above, namely that the tube or even the plate-counts do not tell the true 
story as to the condition of the viable organisms in the medication tube at the 
time of the subtransfers. For example, in the case of the Mercury salt the F.D.A. 
and the C.H. data show —0, while the Shippen sub-subtransfer shows + 15. This 
means that there were at least 15000 viable organisms present at the time the 
transfer was made (0 hour), all of which organisms were killed off during the 
48-hour incubation period, thus producing the — 0 reading. This, one can see, 
is a serious error, and a fallacy in the F.D.A. method which has not been recognized 


previously. 


As a further proof of this, the second test shows that when using the same 
mercury salt, but by adding an antidote at the end of the test period to serve as a 
neutralizing agent, the results are + 10000 instead of the — 0. The sub-subculture 
data show clearly why this is so. Note also that the two sub-sub readings (0 hour) 
are equivalent, whether antidote is present or not, again proving the presence 
of thousands of organisms which the F.D.A. test recorded as minus (—). 

Data from the other compounds tested and listed in the above table, when 
interpreted in the same manner, show the same conditions to be present and again 
emphasize why the F.D.A. data can be very false and misleading. 

Finally, these (and other data not presented here) show that the agar-plate 
method serves as a partial antidote process, slowing up the death rate so that when 
the tubes show a minus, plates often show counts. It should be remembered also 
that these counts still do not show the true picture as to the number of viable 
organisms in the medication tube, but only a fraction thereof, for reasons as 


explained previously. 





cently by Quinso (18) and his co- 
workers who indicated the possibility 
of agar serving as an antidote. During 
the past few years others have also re- 
ferred to the fact that variations in 
test data between plate counts and 
broth tube observations do occur, but 
none have attempted to explain why 
they occur, to what extent, or how it 
might affect the phenol-coefficient 
method as a whole. 

By combining the Cade-Halvorson 
method with the Shippen subtransfer 
technique some very instructive data 
were obtained, as shown in Tables 1 
and 2. 

A study of these data will show that 
where the compound being tested pos- 
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sesses high “bacteriostatic” properties, 
then the actual count of viable organ 
isms in the medication tube can be 
extremely high, with a negative broth 
tube showing up in the F.D.A. test 
and in the Shippen sub-subtransfer 
tube. As this so-called bacteriostatic 
effect gets less, then the size of the 
viable count in the medication tube, 
say at the end of ten minutes contact 
when the loopful is withdrawn, gets 
less; but there still can be many living 
bacteria in that tube even though the 
F.D.A. test would never record thei! 
presence. A little mathematical fig- 
uring will show the surprising fact 
that to get even one organism into the 
Shippen sub-subtransfer tube (several 
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TABLE NO. 3 
S wab Test Data 


Componnd Concentration 
Quaternary 1—8000 
ymonium 1—10000 
1—12000 
1—15000 
Halogenated 1—1000 


nigner synthetic phenol 1—2000 


1—5000 
Cresylic 1—50 
disinfectant 1—100 
1—200 
Phenol 1—40 


Q 
= 


Swab 


9 

50 

55 
420 

0 

25 
2500 
0 to 22 
0 to 45 
0 to 50 
0 to 35 


F.D.A. 


| 


| 
tS 
coooScoecosceo 


| I+ | 


Explanation: these data show that even when the F.D.A. test records minus (—) 
and the plate-counts show 0, there are still often present viable organisms 


evidenced by the swab test technique. 


would actually be needed to assure 
growth) you would have to have 100,- 
000 viable organisms in the medication 
tube. Thus, reversely, if there should 
be between 100,000 and 1,000,000 or- 
ganisms alive in the medication tube 
at the end of the test period, the Ship- 
pen method would not necessarily find 
them (i.e. might show a negative tube). 

It is recognized that even the plate- 
count method does not give the final 
truth concerning what is the condi- 
tion as to viable organisms present in 
the medication tube at the end of the 
test period. Its use does however in- 
crease the accuracy of the test to an 
appreciable degree, but not to 100 per 
cent. The reason for this is, as stated 
before, that we are recording by the 
F.D.A. method, not how many bac- 
teria the test solution has killed during 
the contact period (say 10 minutes at 
20° C.) but rather, what that strength 
medication did in ten minutes plus a 
48-hour germicidal action upon the 
test organisms still viable at the end of 
the test period, by the strength of 
medication carried over into the sub- 
culture tube or plate. 


O increase the efficiency of this 
, still further we can make use 
of antidotes, when and where avail- 
able, such as are now used for mer- 
cury compounds (thioglycolates) and 
for chlorine (thiosulphates). No an- 
tidotes are known as yet that serve to 
take care of phenolic substances satis- 
factorily; and we have only meager in- 
formation as to their successful use 
with quaternaries. Some (16, 17) have 


found soap successful under certain 
nditions. Others (14) have found 
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serum satisfactory, while still others 
(26) find the use of anionic detergents 
to serve this purpose. Lecithin, 
“Tween”, and other substances (4, 9) 
have also been suggested. There is still 
ample room for questioning that any 
or all of these serve as complete anti- 
dotes guaranteed to work under any 
and all conditions of test. Much more 
study has to be undertaken in this con- 
nection. 

In addition to using agar plates in 
place of broth tubes as a means of 
eliminating the killing effects going on 
during the incubation period, one has 
to consider also the size of the inocu- 
lum carried over from the medication 
to the subculture tube (broth or agar). 
rhis inoculum should be as large as 
possible, so as to reduce the random 
sampling error to a minimum and give 
at the same time a greater chance in 
the probability range to transfer a 
viable organism if it is present. This 
maximum size inoculum must not, 
however, be sufficiently large to allow 
it to carry over into the subculture tube 
enough of the medication to cause it to 
bring about the untoward killing re- 
action described above as occurring 
there under these conditions, and 
thereby producing false results. This 
action is not bacteriostatic in the sense 
that that word is usually understood, 
but rather it is a definite germicidal 
action carried on by the weak concen- 
tration of the lethal substance over a 
long period of time. We found that 
a loop transferring 0.025 to 0.03cc. of 
liquid was optimum. 

Others who have recently reported 
noting this error and attributing it to 
the loop size include Pressman and 
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Rhodes (17) who recommend using a 
pipette in place of the loop to deliver 
a larger volume from the medication 
tube; and Tobie and Orr (25) who, for 
similar reasons sugggest the use of a 
Kahn pipette. 

Although the use of the plate-count 
modification of the F.D.A. test im- 
proves the efficiency of that method 
considerably, it does not give the final 
answer as to whether or not there has 
been complete killing, for reasons as 
presented by Klarmann and Wright 
(13, 14). They showed that there 
were organisms adhering to the sides of 
the medication tubes in the case of 
quaternary ammonium compounds, 
which fact these authors claimed ac- 
counted for the “wild plusses” in the 
germicidal tests run by the F.D.A. 
method on quaternaries, which condi- 
tions they reported did not exist in 
the case of the lower powered phen- 
olic disinfectants. They presented a 
very comprehensive, interesting, and 
instructive paper giving experimental 
evidence to show that the loop transfer 
method was inadequate as a means for 
bringing over to the subculture tube a 
truly representative sample of the 
total number of viable o* anisms pres- 
ent, because, they theorized, there was 
some kind of a flocculation to the sides 
of the tube which organisms the loop- 
ful failed to record. 


Believing that this phenomenon of 
adhering to the sides might really be 
fundamental for all germicides (not 
just quaternaries) and therefore might 
be a cause which could account for 
some of the general irregularities in the 
F.D.A. test (often attributed to the 
peptones used, etc.) the writer de- 
veloped what is named our “swab 
technique”, which serves admirably 
well to determine if and how many 
organisms exist adhering to the sides 
of the medication tube at the end of 
the test period, which organisms even 
the plate-count modification fails to 
record. This method in general com- 
prises: 

Large test-tubes (5 in. x 1 in.) are 
used for the medication (0.5 cc. of cul- 
ture and 5 cc. of disinfectant), being 
kept at the standard temperature (eg., 
20°C.) for the standard contact time 


as in the F.D.A. test. At the end of the 
test period a loopful is removed in 


(Turn to Page 155) 
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Pictured above are cight frames which 
a high-speed movie camera has taken of 
a bursting can. 


The can itself is in a machine built for 
the purpose of seeing how much pres- 
sure is needed to make the seams of con- 
tainers fail. 


And the pictures show us just how and 
where the event occurs. 


We take pictures like this because we're 
curious. In this case, our curiosity travels 
as fast as 70 miles per hour, or 4000 ex- 
posures per second. 


CURIOSITY—at 70 miles per hour! 


You've got to be eager to know, if 
you're determined to be the leading can 
maker in the world. 


Cat killers... 
For you've got to look under every stone 
... tramp up every scientific alley of in- 
vestigation . . . have the curiosity that 
kills cats, but makes good scientists . . . 
if customers are to be served well. 

This same attitude and habit of mind 
applies to everything that’s done at the 
General Research Laboratory of Ameri- 
can Can Company at Maywood, Illinois. 


Solder, enamel, steel, tin, and sealing 
compounds get the same thorough going 
over. Processing techniques are being 
continually investigated and improved. 
Fundamental research in the nutritive 
values of canned foods proceeds daily. 


Why? 
Why all this? Because metal containers 
play such an important part in American 
life that they're almost taken for granted. 
We feel, therefore, that we have an 


obligation to make the best metal con- 
tainers possible. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY a> NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 


Visit our booths at the Packaging Exposition in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. April 8-11. Booths $52-453. 
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Development and Use of a 





SMALL SIPIRAYW ClRIAWNS aR 


By 
W. M. Hoskins 
and 
A. H. Caldwell, Jr. 


\) . |HE recent introduction of 
insecticides having high 
and persistent toxicity has 


greatly complicated the 











comparison and standardization by 
biological means of sprays containing 
them. The Peet-Grady chamber can 
be used only if excessive care is used 
in cleaning it after each test and the 
small chambers proposed as alterna- 
tives are subject to the same limita- 
tion to varying degrees. A more fun- 
damental criticism is based upon the 
extreme variation in dosage of toxicant 
received by individual insects exposed 
directly to the incoming spray as in 
the Peet-Grady chamber. According 
to the data of Murray (1940) the 
highest amount of pyrethrins deposited 
on individual houseflies was over six 
times the smallest dose. This doubt- 
less was due to some flies being hit 
by the large droplets. Quantitative 
data of this kind seem to be lacking 
regarding deposit with small chambers 
such as those of O'Kane et al. (1930), 
Richardson (1931) and Kearns and 
March (1943), but similar variation 
may be expected since they do not 
provide for segregation of droplets 
according to size. The chambers in 
which the insects are exposed only 
after an interval during which the 


larger droplets settle onto a false bot- 


* Contribution from the Laboratory of Insect 
Physiology and Toxicology, Division of En- 
omology and Parasitology, University of Cali- 
ornia, Berkeley, and the California Spray- 
Chemical Corporation, Richmond, California. 
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Figure 1—Photo of Spray Chamber—Model +1 


tom (Campbell and Sullivan 1938; 
Allen et al., 1943) are free from this 
objection, but unless very tall cham 
bers are used, only minute amounts 
of spray can reach the test insects 
(David, 1946*). Consideration of the 
merits and faults inherent in the two 
kinds of chamber has led to the de- 
velopment of a new type which is 
believed to include desirable features 


of both. 


Development of a Small 
Spray Chamber 


XPERIENCE with a number of 
suggested spray chambers led to 


~ 


the conclusion that flies receive very 
unequal deposits when allowed to 
move freely throughout the chamber 
and that this condition is exaggerated 
when the spray strikes directly upon 
them. Hence it was decided to con- 
struct an apparatus fulfilling two con- 
ditions: a) the insects should be in a 
relatively small cage and b) this cage 
should be placed in or attached to 
the spray chamber in such a manner 


that the spray cloud from which large 
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droplets had settled would move 
through it continuously during the 
time of exposure. The easiest method 
for removing large droplets is to allow 
them to settle. ‘Tests showed that 
when a sprayer of the DeVillbiss type 
with a small orifice is used, the dis- 
tance required is not over three feet. 
{t was observed that if a spray is di- 
rected into a chamber, the cloud of 
finer droplets flows out steadily through 
any opening as long as the air blast 
continues, and if the opening is any- 
where in the lower part of the cham- 
ber this movement of the cloud wil 
continue after spraying has ceased, 
especially if the bottom slopes down- 
ward toward the opening. Accord- 
ingly, chambers forty inches or more 
in length and of about one square 
foot circular or square cross-section 
were built and set with one end two 
inches lower than the other. The ends 
could be left open or closed with 
screen or a piece of metal. The spray 
was introduced at the midpoint of the 
upper end and directed along the cen- 
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ter line of the chamber. 












Trials with several spray nozzles 
of the DeVillbiss type showed the 
necessity for maintaining air pressure 
and size of orifice opening constant 
in order to secure a spray cloud of 
consistent behavior. Since the effects 
ol these two factors cannot be sep 
arated completely, they were studied 
with the following considerations in 
mind: first, comparison of toxicants 
should be possible in the concentra 
tion ranges ordinarily used; secondly, 
the volume of spray should be large 
enough so variations in delivery are 
negligible but small enough to avoid 
toxic effects trom the solvent and ex 
cessive contamination of the surround 
ings; thirdly, the interval required for 
delivery of the spray should be long 
enough to establish movement of the 
spray cloud through the insect cage, 
but not too time-consuming. Without 
giving details of the tests, it may be 
stated that these conditions can be 
met satisfactorily by keeping the air 
pressure constant at any value between 
5 and 10 pounds per square inch and 
using a nozzle opening between 0.5 
and | mm. in diameter. Volumes of 
spray up to 5 cc. may be used with 
but slight correction for effect of the 
solvent when more than 3 cc. are 


used 


Since it seemed desirable to take 
advantage of the natural movement 
of the spray cloud during and after 
introduction of the spray,- chambers 
set at a slight incline were closed at 
both ends by metal or wooden doors 
the upper having a small hole in the 
center for the spray nozzle, and the 
lower having a four-inch circular open 
ing in which a screen cage of that 
size could be set or on which slides 
could be held. It was obvious from 
either mortality of the flies or the 
weight of droplets caught on the slides 
that the lower the opening the more 
spray passed through it. This was 
even true for the lower part of the 
four-inch opening in comparison with 
the: upper part. Such behavior indi 
cated the impossibility of securing uni 
form distribution of spray droplets 
within any cage through which the 
cloud moved horizontally. It seemed 
probable that this objection would 


not hold if the opening was located 
, 
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so that movement was downward 


through it. 


Apparatus and Procedure 


By use of the results of the pre 
liminary experiments mentioned above, 
a spray chamber, nozzle and _ insect 
cage (hereafter referred to as Model 
1) were designed and subjected to 
more extensive tests. The chamber 
consists of a glass cylinder of the type 
used in certain gasoline pumps, 12 
inches in diameter by 26 inches long. 
It is extended 14 inches on one end 
by a metal tube of the same diameter. 
the whole chamber slopes by two 
inches toward the metal part which 
has a 4-inch hole, giving access to the 
insect cage, in the lower side one inch 
from the end. A small baffle and a 
drain hole catch any fallen spray so 
it cannot reach the cage. The ends 
ire closed by two wooden circles. The 
one at the upper end has a small 
hole for the nozzle at the center; the 
lowe! oye has a notch about 3 square 
inches in area at the upper side. Very 
little of the spray cloud escapes from 
this notch and it is useful both as 
a pressure relief at the beginning ol 
spraying and as an inlet for air while 
the cloud is flowing through the in 
sect cage after the air blast has been 
stopped. The chamber is easily wiped 
out as required. 

Ihe sprayer is of the DeVillbiss 
type, constructed so that the liquid 
placed in a glass reservoir can be dis- 
charged to a small and constant resi 
due through a narrow copper tube 
extending to the lowest point. The 
reservoir is held tightly in place by 
u stirrup, but can be removed very 
readily for cleaning and refilling. The 
nozzle tip is a brass plate 3 mm. thick 
with a hole 0.6 mm. in diameter flared 
at about 45° on the inside. The liquid 
is delivered by the copper tube back 
of the tip where it is caught in the 
surrounding air stream. Compressed 
air from a compressor or pressure line 
is supplied to the reservojr and to 
the tip after reduction by a valve to 
a pressure of 5 pounds to the square 
inch. Five cc. of kerosene are delivered 
in 12-15 seconds and more viscous 
liquids more slowly, e.g., Oil A (Say- 


boldt viscosity 52 seconds) required 
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about 18 seconds. The spray stream 
is directed along the axis of the cham 
ber. Whenever the spray liquid 

changed, the sprayer is washed by 
running through at least two portion 


of the new material. 


The spray cages are made fron 
tin cans, 4 inches in diameter and 21 
inches high. Both the bottom and th: 
detachable top are cut out and | 
mesh copper screen soldered in the 
places. In a spraying test a cage 
set squarely beneath the 4-inch hol 
in the chamber and sufhciently lov 
so that no part projects inside. It 
supported by a screen tube of equal 
diameter and one foot long, whos 
lower end rests on a table. The cloud 
is thus able to move through and 
bevond the insect cage freely. Figure 
shows the entire assembly. The all 
metal construction simplifies cleaning 
of the cages. Double dipping in ac« 
tone followed by thorough rinsing in 


hot water is sufficient even with DD! 


The spray liquids used were 1 
fined kerosene (Burnbrite grade) and 
spray oil A (92 UR, 52 seconds Say 
boldt viscosity). The toxicants added 
were “Lethane 384,” obtained from the 
manulacturer as 50 per cent solution 
by volume in refined spray oil; pyre 
thrins obtained from processors as 
! w/v per cent solution in kerosen 
and standardized by the Seil method 
DDT technical product and hexa 
chlorocyclohexane (666) purified by 
recrystallization and also as technical 


product. 


It was of interest to know. the 
size distribution of the spray droplets 
reaching the cages. To determine this 
slides covered with a thin layer of 
liquid soap containing a little potas 
sium ferricyanide were exposed for a 
few seconds at the normal position ol 
the insect cage (Burdette, 1938). They 
were then examined under a micro 
scope with a calibrated eyepiece mi 
crometer and the numbers of drop 
lets within various size ranges counted 
Fifty droplets taken as they appeared 
across the field of vision were counted 
per slide and this was repeated sev 


eral times with each spray. 


Larvae of the housefly, Musca 


domestica, from eggs laid on bread 
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Side and End View 


Figure 2—Line drawing of Chamber. 
Model 2 and Insect Cage used with it. 


soaked in milk, were reared on a me 
dium containing 250 grams coarse bran 
ilfalfa meal (2:1) and 20 grams brew- 
iy) yeast plus 100 cc. water. The 
thoroughly mixed material was placed 
in a layer about 3 inches thick in 
enamelled pans and approximately 
6000 eggs were added. The pans were 
covered with a double layer of cheese 
cloth and kept at 30°C. and about 
75 per cent relative humidity. The 
pupae were separated by screening and 
blowing with a fan and were placed 
in groups of one to two thousand in 
wire cages of a cubic foot capacity. 
The flies were fed on bread and sweet 
ened milk. 

Groups of flies for spraying 
were gotten either from pupae put 
into a cage and allowed to emerge, 
or by placing a spray cage for half 
in hour with top removed over a 
large hole in the side of a breeding 
cage. Groups obtained in this way 
have a sex ratio of very close to 50:50 
ind are more representative of the 
population than those which enter at 
once. When necessary they were re 
distributed among the small cages so 
that approximately fifty were present 
in each. At the time of use the flies 
ere 3 to 5 days old. All food, pupal 

ses, etc., were removed before spray- 
ig 

The amount of spray reaching 


lividual flies was determined by a 
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method similar to that used by Murray 
(1940). The dye Oil-Soluble Red was 
added at the rate of 3 grams pei 
100 cc. of the chosen sprays. Imme 
diately after application, 1, 2 or 3 
ies were picked from the cage, 
dropped into matched, flatbottomed 
vials containing 214 cc. kerosene and 
left over night. Next day the bodies 
were rinsed thoroughly with additional 
kerosene and the volume made to ex- 
actly 5.0 cc. An equal volume ol 
solutions of the same dye over the 
range of dilution needed to match 
(usually within 1:2500 to 1:10,000) was 
placed in the same kind of vials. ‘These 
standards were made frequently since 
the color fades gradually. The volume 
of spray extracted from the flies is 
given by 5 x the dilution which 
matched in color, e.g., if the unknown 
matched the 1:5000 dilution the vol- 
ume was 5/5000 = 0.001 cc. The aver- 
age volume so calculated multiplied 
by the concentration gives the amount 
of toxicant received with only the 
reasonable assumption that dye and 
toxicant are present at the same ratio 
in spray droplets as in the spray be 
fore use. 

Ihe procedure for determining 
the toxicity of a given spray material 
was as follows. A cage of flies was 
placed in position at the opening of 
the spray chamber. A measured vol- 


ume of the spray material was put 
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into the reservoir of the sprayer and 
the air blast turned on. It was turned 
off as soon as the reservoir was empty. 
\t the end of five minutes the cage 
was removed and the flies transferred 
to a clean cage of similar construction. 
Water and sugar were supplied and 
the flies were kept in a_ laboratory 
whose temperature varied from 20 to 
24°C. with relative humidity about 
50 per cent. Counts of mortality were 
made at 24-he.r intervals up to 72 
hours. 

The .pparatus and ee 


of an 


described a>ove are the result 
attempt to design a satisfactory’ small 
spray chamber primarily for research 
purposes. A model differing in some 
particulars has been designed by the 
junior author and used extensively foi 
routine checking of commercial fly 
sprays and screening of possible new 
toxicants. To avoid confusion this will 
be referred to as model 2. It ts a gal- 
vanized iron cylinder 10 inches in 
diameter and 40 inches long. The 
spray has access to the cage through 
a square 4-inch hole in the bottom 
of the cylinder 3 inches from the lower 
end. Below this is a 6-inch square 
metal duct 46 inches long set vertical- 
ly. The upper part has a door and 
narrow flanges on each inside wall to 
support a square cage. Observations 
can be made through a small window 
and another window in the cylinder 
top allows light to be directed down 
into the cage. The metal duct leads 
10 a box 7x 19x 32 inches with a re- 
movable cover at one end of the top 
which is left slightly open when in 
use. The purpose of this arrangement 
is to prevent drafts from affecting the 
cloud of spray droplets as it moves 
down through the cage. A 11% inch 
round hole in the top of the lower 
door is provided for stabilizing pres- 
sure and a window for observation is 
in the center. The sprayer is a Rehn 
No. 2 nose and throat atomizer with 
a 1.0 mm. opening at the tip. It 
empties 4.0 cc. of kerosene in 9 seconds 
with an air pressure of 7.7 pounds per 
square inch. The entire spray cham- 
ber and accessory equipment are sup- 
ported by a metal or wood frame and 


mounted on casters. The assembly and 


(Turn to Page 161) 
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A typically “tell tale” insecticide odor is a sales liability—one 
that may be eliminated through the use of MM&R DEODOR 
SCENTS! This exclusive group includes many dual-purpose 
neutralizer-perfumes . . . powerful enough to cover the most 


she chooses one that pleases her sense of smell! 


persistent basic-ingredient odors . . . and in addition impart a 
delightful, lasting fragrance. Also available are deodorants 
that neutralize effectively without perfuming. 

For a sample of the extraordinary efficiency and economy of 
MM&R DEODOR-SCENTS, send us your unperfumed spray 
and an indication of your perfuming budget. Deodor-Scented 
samples will be returned without obligation. Put the MM&R 


laboratories to work for you today! 


It's not a Deodor- Scent yf it’s not labeled MMER 
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ANTU 


By James C. Munch* 


Munch Research Laboratories 








jj NTU is an abbreviation 


| for the chemical, alpha 
naphthyl thio urea, a 
svnthetic material whose 
mode of manufacture has not been 
publicized. It is in the same chemical 
class with thiourea, a white crystalline 
product, soluble in eleven parts of 
water and in alcohol, non-toxic, a 
chemical reagent, and now being used 
to depress overly active thyroid glands 
in man and other animals. Anothei 
member of the group is PTC, phenyl 
thio urea (“Carbamide’), a substance 
forming white bitter needles, soluble 
in four hundred parts of cold wate 
and seventeen parts of boiling water, 
which has been used in taste studies 
lor a number of years. It was through 
his interest in PTC that’ Richter 
started = investigations — of ANTU 
ANTU is a= white’ micro-crystalline 
product, ranging in particle — siz 
irround 20 microns. The commercial 
material is usually a_ bluish-gray to 
slate colored powder. It is very slightly 
soluble in water, and stable on ex 
posure to heat or air. ANTU has very 
little if any odor when purified, al 
though some of the amines used in 
its manufacture may give it an aroma 
resembling methyl amine or spoiled 
fish. it tends to mix well with various 
powders, foods and similar materials 
ind tends to float on the surface of 
water 
Investigations of humans with 
PTC since 1931 showed wide difter- 
ences in taste, about one person in 
three finding it tasteless, whereas the 


remainder reported a_ bitter taste. 


* Before Nat’l. Assn. Insecticide & Disinfect 
Mfrs., New York, Dec. 4, 1946 
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Richter in 1942 ftound that the dis 
tribution of limen values for bitter 
ness lor rats was substantially identical 
with that for humans. He noted that 
a substantial number of his rats were 
dead the following day which has not 
heen the case in my. studies with 
humans! Richter found a_ median 
lethal dose (LD50°,) for laboratory 
white rats for PTC to be 4 mg/kg; 
for white rats from another laboratory 
colony the corresponding value was 
6:0 mg/kg: and for wild Norway rats 
1830 mg/kg. When the three strains 
of rats were fed the same colony diet 
for an extended period, all values ap- 
proached 4 mg/kg, indicating that diet 
played an important part in the tox 
icitv value. 

Because olf the safety of PTC 
to man and its toxicity to rats, Richter 
started investigations with the product 
in 1942. Poor results were obtained in 
the field because of discrimination due 
to the bitter taste. Over 100 related 
compounds were then made for him, 
of which 9 were toxic and ANTU 
proved to be most satisfactory. This 
led to laboratory and field tests by 
Richter. by Ward and Treichler of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and others, and to the development 
of widespread investigations — on 
ANTU, from the standpoint of phar 
macology and patholegy by McClosky 
and Smith. by Lilly, DuBois, Bverrum 


among others. 
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Toxicity To Rats 


ARKED differences in toxicity 
have been observed for vari 


ous species of animals, following ad 


ministration of ANTU. Richter and 
Dieke report that the LD50°, value 
following intraperitoneal injection of 
an olive oil suspension to laboratory 
rats in his laboratory, was 2.5 mg/kg; 
for white rats in Dr. Astwood’s colony 
in Harvard, the LD50°, value was 
6.25 mg/kg. McClosky and Smith used 
rats of both sexes, Albinos of the 
Wistar strain, weighing 125 to 200 
grams and fed a stock diet of “Purina 
Dog Chow”; data upon 170 rats indi 
cated an LD50°, value of 35 mg/kg, 
althougn there were some variations 
in effectiveness in various groups of 
animals at different dosage levels. In 
a series of investigations in our labora 
torv, using rats weighing 125 to 200 
grams, fed on “Purina Dog Chow” as 
a standard colony diet, the LD50% 
value for Albino rats of Wistar strain, 
males, after oral administration of sus 
pensions of ANTU was found to be 
35 mg/kg as against 12.5 to 15 mg/kg 
for the same samples on the sisters of 
the animals used. Richter and others 
have suggested no sex differences were 
noted, and we are making further 
studies on this point. 

McClosky and Smith, et al, sug- 
gested that nature of the diet may in- 
fluence the toxicitv of ANTU: decreas- 


ing proteins seem to increase toxicity 
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ol \N TU, whereas increase of cystine 
increased toxicity somewhat. Richter 
and associates reported on the intra- 
periioneal injection of oil suspensions 
to wild Norway rats (Rattus norvegi- 
cus) (the common brown rat). No sig- 
nificant difference was noted between 
adult males and females. They found 
that young rats weighing an average 
of 39 grams showed an LD50% value 
of 58 mg/kg; for a group weighing 81 
grams the corresponding value was 43 
mg/kg: for a group at 112 grams, 22 
mg/kg: for 140 grams, 18 mg/kg; for 
170 grams, 16 mg/kg; for 263 grams, 
8.1 mg/kg; 348 grams, 7.7 mg/kg and 
for a group averaging 448 grams, the 
LD50° value was 6.2 mg/kg. He at- 
tributes this to differences in age of 
animals used. By stomach tube ad- 
ministration the LD50° value was 
found to be 6.9 mg/kg. 

Under similar conditions he re- 
ported the LD50% values for 1080 on 
rats weighing 342 grams as 0.22 mg/kg; 
strychnine sulfate for rats weighing 
306 grams, was 4.8 mg/kg; thallium 
sulfate for rats weighing 298 grams as 
15.8 mg/kg; Zn,P, for rats weighing 
250 grams was 40.5 mg/kg; As,O, for 
rats weighing 253 grams was 138 
mg/kg: Red squill for females weigh- 
ing 244 grams was 133 mg/kg and for 
males averaging 296 grams was 276 
mg/kg; finally for BaCO, for rats 
averaging 296 grams was 1480 mg/kg. 
For most of these determinations the 
CV was less than 10. Animals receiv- 
ing ANTU died within 16 to 30 hours. 

The Alexandrine Rat (Rattus 
rattus) after intraperitoneal injections 
showed an LD50% value of 250 
mg/kg: comparable data following 
oral administration were not found. 


Toxicity To Other Species 

N studies on Albino mice by intra- 
I peritoneal injections, the LD50% 
value was found to be 56 mg/kg by 
Richter. In our studies following oral 
administration the LD50% value for 
Carworth Farms Albino mice, was 
found to be 70 mg/kg. 

For Barred Plymouth pullets 
the intraperitoneal LD50% value was 
reported to be 2500 mg/kg whereas 
lor oral administration corresponding 
value was 4250 mg/kg. When young 
chicks 3 to 5 weeks old were fed 2 
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or 3 per cent of ANTU in mash, the 
bait was freely consumed and half of 
the birds died within 18 hours. They 
preferred plain bait to that contain- 
ing 2 per cent of ANTU. 

Following stomach tube admin- 
istration to cats, the LD50% value 
was reported to be 500 mg/kg, by 
Richter. In the studies by McClosky 
and Smith 100 mg/kg killed 2 of 3 
animals. In chronic studies on cats 
given 10, 20 and 50 mg/kg, cumulative 
effects were noted. 

Studies on dogs by intraperi- 
toneal injections showed the LD50% 
value to lie below 16 mg/kg, whereas 
alter stomach tube administration a 
value of 38 mg/kg was selected. Using 
puppies the oral lethal dose was 
greater than 75 mg/kg. Richter ob- 
served that some dogs vomited after 
intravenous administration of ANTU, 
as well as after oral dosage. McClosky 
and Smith found that dogs died with 
doses down to and including 25 
mg/kg, within 24-hours: smaller doses 
were -not administered. They con- 
cluded that the susceptibility of the 
dog is of the same order of magnitude 
to ANTU as is that of the Albino rat. 


After intraperitoneal injection 
to guinea pigs the LD50% value was 
found to be 350 mg/kg. No data on 
oral toxicity were found, although 
Rieman in a personal communication 
reported a value of 400 mg/kg as the 
L.D100°%. On Macaca mulatta mon- 
keys by intraperitoneal injection, the 
LD50°,, value was reported as 175 
mg/kg, and after stomach tube admin- 
istration 4250 mg/kg. 

‘ When pigs were fed mash con- 
taining 2 per cent of ANTU it was 
eaten freely. Quantities corresponding 
to 25 mg of ANTU per kg of body- 
weight, failed to produce symptoms of 
distress or death; after quantities cor- 
responding to 37.5 mg/kg some of 
the pigs died. Viscera of rats dying 
from consumption of 2 per cent 
\NTU mash were eaten by pigs with- 
out producing symptoms, indicating a 
secondary poisoning is unlikely. 

After intraperitoneal and after 
stomach tube administrations to rab- 
bits of ANTU, the LD50% values are 
greater than 400 mg/kg, according to 
Richter.’ In studies by McClosky and 
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Smith, an oral dose of 500 mg/kg was 
tolerated and 1,000 mg/kg usually 
proved fatal although death was de- 
layed for several days; 2,000 mg/kg 
usually produced death within 18 to 
18 hours. After repeated administra- 
tion of 100 or 200 mg/kg daily, cumu- 
lative effects were noted. 

For squirrels after oral adminis- 
tration, the LD100% value was re- 
ported to fall between 50 and 250 
ng/kg or between 100 and 400 mg/kg. 

No cases of accidental poison- 
ing with ANTU have been reported 
in the literature studied by us nor have 
such cases been called to our atten- 
tion. Richter reports that more than 
500,000 residences in Baltimore have 
come in contact with the poison or 
with the poison baits without noting 
any toxic symptoms. No cases of in- 
dustrial poisoning have been reported 
by manufacturers or compounders of 
ANTU to date. It is assumed that the 
susceptibility of man might be of the 
same order as that of the monkey: in 
the present state of ignorance it seems 
advisable to consider ANTU as a po- 
tential poison and to use due precau- 
tions in handling it. 

Summarizing the species LD50% 
values, the values for Norway rats ap- 
pears to fall between 7 and 35 mg/kg, 
going up to 58 mg/kg for the very, 
very young rats, (by intraperitoneal 
injection); by mouth values were 
around 7 mg/kg. For laboratory 
strains of white rats values have been 
obtained between 15 and 35 mg/kg 
with an apparent sex difference, males 
requiring the larger dose, following 
oral administration. Dogs and pigs ap- 
peared to require about 38 mg/kg 
after oral administration; mice, squir- 
rels and cats around 70 to 100 mg/kg; 
guinea pigs and rabbits around 400 
to 500 mg/kg; chickens and monkeys 
around 4250 mg/kg. Exact values for 
men have not been determined. 


Field Usage 
ONCENTRATIONS of ANTU 
from | per cent up to 10 or even 
20 per cent have been eaten without 
hesitation in many experiments on 
rats. Commercial materials appearing 
on the market at this time usually con- 
tain between 5 and 15 per cent which 
(Turn to Page 169) 
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That’s the remarkable performance : 
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turned-in by the REX Vacuum Cleaner 
in recent tests conducted by an authori- 
tative, independent university organiza- 
tion. Yes, of all cleaners tested, the new, 
silent Rex Vacuum Cleaner removed more 
dirt per minute than any other machine! 

Never before has a portable heavy- 
duty vacuum machine offered such pow- 
erful cleaning action plus such quiet, effi- 
cient operation. Designed for both “‘wet”’ 
and “dry” pick-up, the new, silent Rex 
is the ideal machine for hospitals, hotels, 
schools, offices and other buildings where 
fast, quiet, efficient cleaning is essential. 
Reversible squeegees inside the nozzle— 
an exclusive Rex feature—helps increase 
cleaning efficiency! New compact design 


Per minute than any 
other Machine tested “ 
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makes the Rex easy to use... easy to 

keep clean. Sturdy construction means 

trouble-free operation . . . long life. Sell them 
Write for free circular that fully de- ° 

scribes this remarkable Rex Vacuum NOW while 

Cleaner. the demand 
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EST sellers in the United King 
dom are soap powder, scouring 
yowder, household bleach, househoid 
I 
ammonia, lightning cleanser and lav 
atorv deodorant-cleanser. These, being 
the leaders in this particular market, 
1 have dealt with each individually, 
with the exception of the first two items 
which are too well known to call for 
any detailed description here. Of more 
restricted and specialized interest are 
the items listed below: 
Sink and Drain Cleaners, 
Paintwork and Paint Brush Cleaners, 
Gas and Oil Stove Cleaners, 
Wallpaper and Tile Cleaners, 
Hearthstone Squares, 
Detergent Briquettes, 
Disinfectant Briquettes and Fluids, 
Rug and Carpet Cleaners, 
Hand Cleaning Compounds, 
Waterless Cleansers, 
Lavatory Deodorant Blocks, 
Combined Disinfectant-Detergents, 
Insecticide Sprays and Powders, 
Metal, Floor and Furniture Polishes, and 
Floor Scrub Soaps. 

For personal, as opposed to do- 
mestic use, one may also consider: 
Special (Personal) Soa ps. Shaving 
Creams etc. of various types, Men’s 
Foiletries. Toiletries for the Nursery. 
“Invisible Gloves” and Barrier Creams 
etc. All such lists are, of course, in 
tended to be representative and sug- 
gestive rather than comprehensive. A 
tew technical notes on some of the 
foregoing items may also be of inter- 
est for comparison with current Amer- 
ican practice. 

\ preparation of considerable 
utility as a washing agent can, for ex- 


ample, be devised on lines similar to 


those of the well-known sodium per- 
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The Small Soap Maker... 


Part II 






his best chance for survival lies in 


diversification and 


concentration on 


profitable specialties. He cannot hope 
to compete on a cost basis with larger 
and more efficient competitors, says 


J. M. Vallance 


borate washing blocks. These are dis 
tinguished by their high content (30- 
35 per cent) of sodium perborate, in 
admixture with about equal parts of 
borax and soap. The particular merit 
of this type of briquette detergent lies 
in its improved bleaching action and 
ease of use — qualities that give it 
special appeal in busy industrial areas. 
These Perborate Briquettes, incorpo- 
rating three or four times the avail- 
able oxygen content of ordinary oxy- 
genated washing powders, are very ef- 
fective when added to a wash boiler 
containing badly soiled and stained 
clothing, etc. In giving a measure of 
commendation to such products, | 
can claim the support of England’s 
well-known consultant, Archibald Ray- 
ner. (6) Referring to the original Per- 
borate Washing Block, he writes: 
“The results obtained on the 
dirtiest of goods were remarkably 
good; so much so, that by its easily 
demonstrated merit it was an immedi 
ate success and its sales increased so 
rapidly, as the result mainly of rec- 
ommendations and demonstrations. 
that in the course of a few years, it 
is no exaggeration to say that it made 
a fortune for its inventor. ... In view 
of its success, and the simplicity of the 
plant required for making it, the prod- 
uct was copied and made in many small 
sheds and yards by individuals not 
hitherto connected with the soap trade 
at all, with the result that a few years 
after the original product had ap- 
peared on the market, it was com- 


puted that there were well over a 
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hundred different firms, and that main- 
ly in Lancashire alone, competing for 
this market. Many of the competing 
products showed considerable varia- 
tion in their composition compared 
with the original, and this in many 
cases led to an inferior product be- 
ing produced.” 

Experiments could well be based 
on modifications of the under men- 
tioned simple formula, especially if 
considered in conjunction with the 
hints given in the paragraph that 


follows: 


Parts 

Sodium perborate ad fea 30-35 
Borax (or a mixture of alkalies, 
sodium carbonate, trisodium 
phosphate, tetrasodium pyro- 

I, GURF is nck cscs scan 35 
China Clay or bentonite etc. 

Coptiomel BOGS). «occ scvccesss 10 

Soap, powdered .............. about 20 


The alkalies may be varied at 
will, although the mild alkali, borax, 
showed up well in practice. It does 
not necessarily follow that stronger 
alkalies will prove more successful, 
especially in view of the desirability of 
retarding the decomposition of the 
perborate until the wash liquor has 
reached a high temperature. So far as 
processing is concerned, the mixed 
powdered materials may be com- 
pressed with the aid of a binding ma- 
terial (see also British Patent Speeif- 
cations 570, 171 and 557, 593. (7)) The 
latter patent, incidentally, refers to 


a Cleansing Tablet composed of: 


Parts 
Sodium metasilicate .....~.. 60 
Sodium carbonate ......... 40 
CM Bl ds6ca aman acu ae 
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Tested aud Proved 
EQUIPMENT 
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The person who buys your product, takes it 
home and uses it, expects results—the best 
results. With a quality product, the only 
thing that can prevent complete satisfaction, 


is imperfect application. 


When the sprayer used to apply your insec- 
ticide, disinfectant, moth product or deodorant 
is a HUDSON, efficient application is assured. 
For HUDSON sprayers 
are carefully designed to 


H. D. HUDSON 


> 


MANUFACTURING 
589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois «+ 


apply such preparations uniformly and 
correctly for greatest effectiveness. HUDSON 
Sprayers are built with safeguards against 
messy dripping. They operate easily with 
little effort. Your product is given full 
opportunity to prove its value—to win new 
lifetime friends. 


A HUDSON representative will be glad to 
Suggest the exact sprayer—or duster 
—that will apply your product correctly. 
Write us today. 


COMPANY 
Branches in Principal Cities in the U. S. 
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.udson Continuous Sprayer 





Hudson ‘Fog’ Sprayer 


Hudson Wizard ‘‘Lektrik-Spray”’ 
Electric Sprayer and Duster 


Hudson Duster 
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75 parts of this mixture being mixed 
with 25 parts of water, the resulting 
paste being cast in suitable moulds. 

There is also, of course, a cer- 
tain remote resemblance to American 
grit bar soaps — and a still closer re- 
semblance to the “scrubbing block” 
referred to in U.S.P. 2, 373, 838 (Luse), 
which contains magnesite, clay, mag- 
nesium chloride, wood excelsior and 
soap 

Sink and Drain Cleaners are 
usually mixed alkaline powders, while 
Stove Cleaners, used for cleaning car- 
bonized fat residues from cooking 
stoves etc., are caustic pastes or may 
consist of 10 per cent of caustic soda 
dissolved in a five per cent starch jelly 

the user being provided with a rub- 
ber-handled stick to facilitate safe ap- 
plication. All such products are of a 
caustic character and are best left ap- 
plied overnight before being cleaned 
off or washed away. Paint and Wall- 
paper Cleaners have already been deait 
with at some length in a fairly recent 
issue of this journal. (5) 

Although Hearthstone Squares 
for cleaning stone steps and masonry 
cannot be described as up-to-date 
household cleansers, there still exists 
a fair demand for them in rural and 
industrial areas. They can be manu- 
factured quite simply by mixing to- 
gether 30 per cent of plaster of Paris 
and 70 per cent of fine whiting, adding 
just enough water to make the mass 
pourable into shallow moulds (314 by 
214 by 11% inches). The mixture sets 
quickly, and the cakes may then be 
knocked from the moulds. The pro- 
portions of plaster of Paris and whit- 
ing may of course be varied as de- 


sired 


VERY interesting specialty is 
1 the Rug or Carpet Cleaner. Most 
of the existing products appear to 
leave a lot to be desired. Prior to em- 
barking on formulation, one must con- 
sider the constitution of rugs and car- 
pets, the type of soiling to which they 
are commonly subject, and the condi- 
tions under which they are cleaned. 
The “pile” of a carpet is usually com- 
posed of wool or hair fibers, dyed with 
acid wool dyestuffs. Any cleaner that 
leaves an alkaline deposit is therefore 


to be avoided, as otherwise the fast- 
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ness of the color will be affected. More- 
over, wool fibers continue to absorb 
alkaline residues even after the wash- 
ing operations has been finished and 
especially under the normal conditions 
of carpet cleaning. Then again, at- 
mospheric soilage, and dirt trodden in 
by boots and shoes, is frequently on 
the alkaline side. Traces of sulfur di- 
oxide further enhance the tendency to 
color fading. As for the conditions 
governing the use of Rug Cleaners, 
there is no doubt that, while proper 
factory cleaning and rinsing is to be 
preferred, there is also a widespread 
tendency for housewives to carry out 
the cleaning while the carpet is actu- 
ally on the floor, and the chances are 
that any rinsing (if bothered about at 
all) is purely perfunctory. 

All this leads to certain very 
definite conclusions. First, no rug o1 
carpet cleaner should be based on nor- 
mal alkaline detergent procedure. Sec- 
ond, soap is liable to torm insoluble 
calcium residues due to lime dust pres- 
ent in the rug or carpet. Third, a 
weakly acid reaction serves to freshen 
up most carpet dyes in quite an aston- 
ishing fashion. Fourth, solvents are 
useful, but if employed in excess they 
may prove too drastic in their fiber- 
degreasing action. Fifth, amy success- 
ful rug cleaner should exert a mild 
stain-removing action, but if something 
more drastic is desired, an actual stain- 
remover for more limited application 
should be used instead. This latter 
fact could be mentioned in the “di- 
rections for use.”’ 

In my view, having regard to 
the rather peculiar circumstances un- 
der which rug and carpet cleaners are 
applied, the best type of reaction to 
depend upon is a physical rather than 
a chemical one—viz. absorbency. Ad- 
sorbents and absorbents such as china 
clay, fuller’s earth. bentonite and wood 
Hour, are particularly valuable in that 
they can be used to take up the dirt 
and can then be brushed or “vacu- 
umed” out of the carpet. They can be 
used together with solvents (i.e. as in 
the U. S. patent 2, 344, 268 (8) or with 
synthetic detergents and mild acids. 

Another idea with definite pos- 
sibilities consists of treating the rug 
with a solvent-soap solution of the 
type described by S. R. Palit (9) and 
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subsequently using a mild wash con- 
taining a sequestering agent such as 
sodium tetraphospate or sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate, to get rid of lime soap 
residues. The only drawback is that, 
for really optimum results, a third 
wash containing from 5-10 per cent 
acetic acid is desirable in order to leave 
the “acid film” on the surface of the 
pile. Some practical means of telescop- 
ing these three processes remains to be 
found. 

Study of soapless shampoos is 
also useful as a preliminary to com- 
pounding rug and carpet cleaners. On 
the whole I feel pretty certain that the 
sulphated detergents are in this field 
to be preferred to ordinary soaps. Al- 
kalies, if used, must be mild in action. 
Above all, no deleterious residue 
should be left on the surface of the 
cleaned rug or carpet. 

Novel forms of established prep- 
arations afford an addi- 
tional attraction. Thus there has been 
considerable public interest aroused 


sometimes 


in a Disinfectant Block or briquette, 
made up as a moulded jelly divided, 
like a chocolate bar, into small cubes 
that can easily be torn off and readily 
dissolved in water. The gel may con- 
sist approximately of 30-40 per cent 
steam-distilled pine oil, with added 
thymol, terpenes etc., 10-20 per cent 
soap (comprising soda soap, potassi- 
um naphthenate, sodium resinate etc. 
in combination), and the balance 
water. Such preparations are easily 
wrapped and marketed, without be- 
ing subject to bottle costs, breakage 
and spillage. They can also be pre- 
pared as Disinfectant - Deodorant 
blocks. 


O far I have referred solely to 
4 special preparations for household 
or personal use. There is also, of course, 
a wide industrial and agricultural field. 
Even some of the products already 
listed can be largely dispersed in non- 
domestic outlets — as, for example, 
the selling of rug cleaners and lava- 
tory deodorants to steamship lines, 
and of briquette detergents to restau- 
rants and laundries. 

Then there are the more spe- 


industrial and deter- 


cialized 
gents to be considered. There instant- 
(Turn to Page 167) 
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Important Announcement 
RHOTHANE 


an outstanding new Rohm & Haas insecticide 


IS NOW READY FOR YOU 
















ivel 
Rhothane effective y Bo i-. addition to the time-tested line of 
+ Rohm & Haas insecticides is ready for your use! Its 
controls all insects y for | 


name, RHOTHANE, will, in all probability, become a 


controlled by DDT watch word wherever insecticides are used . . . because 


it offers the phenomenal killing power of DDT, yet is 


. 
—and is substantially substantially less toxic to warm-blooded animals. 
aT Extensive tests with RHOTHANE in all parts of the 
less toxic! 








country have proved its effectiveness in comparison 






with DDT and other modern insecticides. Health, farm 





RHOTHANE is available in solvent _ ' : : : : | | 
tions, emulsion Rencentrasee, . = and forest agencies are evincing particular interest in 
concentrates and wettable powders. 
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RHOTHANE 0-3 - Technical Grade. = | | | - 
ME R-30 SOLUTION: 30% W/V RuoTuane RHOTHANE is outstanding in mosquito larvicides, 

RHOTHA q ‘ 

D-3 in aromatic petroleum solvent. 

25%, RHOTHANE EMULSION CONCENTRATE 


by weight | RHorHane Se for use on food crops, vegetables, fruits and orna- 
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25% 


dairy barn sprays, household and livestock sprays, and 
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_— mentals. Write for full details. 
RMOTHANE AD-SO: Micronized dust concentrate 
containing 50% Raoruane D-3. RHOTHANE is @ trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 





RHOTHANE WP-5SO: Micronized wettable powder 
Ruornane D-3. 
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F.D.A. METHOD CHANGES 


Continued from Page 141) 
g 





to obtain information as accord- 


in a tube of melted agar at 43°C. and 
then the agar plated. For check data 
the swab can be plated with another 
tube of agar if desired. 








error elimination is brought about by 
the two methods. However, serum as 


an antidote is not always suitable, and 


This swab method parallels in eth especially for compounds other than 


the regular procedure. The liquid ciency the “Semi-micro” technique ol quaternaries. 


$ en poured out so that 0.1 cc. re- 


Using our swab method we found 


. ? 4 > 
= in the tube (mostly on the sides) Klarmann and Wright (13), but in per- 
, 3 ce. of sterile distilled water are formance we believe, it simpler, and, that viable organisms were sticking to 
then added, and the sides of the tube : =e A; : e 
swabbed thoroughly with a sterile cot- in addition safer from the standpoint the sides of the tubes in concentrations 
ton applicator. This swab is then of the bacteriostatic error, except pel of medication in some cases far below, 


swished in the 2 cc. of liquid, pressed 


against the sides of the tube so as to haps as in the Klarmann-Wright meth- while in others only to a small degree 
permit the retaining of as close to 0.2 od where serum is made use of as an below those strengths as found by the 
ec. as possible. The swab then, con- id a oe 

taining this aliquot sample, is swished antidote. Then an equal degree of F.D.A. test to be killing dilutions. 








Method No 





Name FDA Dil. KW PR 
Micro Drop 





Transfer 


volume 0.0lcc 0.5 0.05 
Dilution 20000x 40x 400x 
Conc 


of medica- 

tion pres- 

ent 1-20 mil 1—400600 
1-40000 







Organism 





TABLE NO. 4 
Summary Chart. 


8 7 Med. Tube 1 2 3 










4 5 6 








FDA/CH Shp/CH Swab CH 
loop Fp. Glass 





0.01 0.00001 0.2 0.025 each 
1000x 1000000x/ 2000x 800x 
2000x 2000000x 
1-2 mil 1—800000 
1-1000 1-1 mil. 1-1000 mil. 
1-2 mil. 1-2000 mil. 





dilution 500x 400x 100x 500x 500000x 500x 200x each 

Percent and 

number of 

survivors 

0.00% 800000 40000000 4000000 400000000 800000 800 800000 2000000 

99.0 8000 400000 40000 4000000 8000 8 8000 20000 
99.9 800 40000 4000 400000 800 800 2000 
99.99 80 4000 400 40000 80 80 200 
99.999 8 400 40 4000 8 8 20 
99.9999 40 4 400 2 
99.99999 4 40 ‘ 
99.999999 4 ° 

100.00 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 





Explanation: This chart portrays, in the top center, a medi- 
cation tube from which are taken the different types of trans- 
fers as indicated in their respective columns, together with 
the mathematical calculations of the medication dilutions and 
counts of micro-organisms which each modification or test 
procedure bring over theoretically to the subculture tube 
and/or plate, varying with the percentage of kill. 

The methods represented are respectively; 1, the F.D.A. 
and the Cade-Halvorson plate-count methods; 2, the Shippen 
method and its plate-count modification; 3, the writer’s swab 
technique; 4, the Cade-Halvorson method using larger loop: 
5 and 6, the “carrier” modification of the C.H. method using 
filter-paper and glass slides in place of the loop for trans- 
fering to subcultures; 7, the Pressman-Rhodes pipette or drop 
method; 8, the Klarmann-Wright semi-micro technique; and 
9. the F.D.A. dilution procedure. 

It should be noted that this is an ideal set of conditions 
portrayed here, such as would occur based upon the assump- 
tion that all of the test organisms introduced at the start be- 
came uniformly suspended in the medication mixture, and 
that the transfer mediums all take over uniform aliquot por- 
tions. Thus we eliminate two sources of irregularities present, 
namely the law-of-chance variations and those caused by the 
organisms which adhere to the sides of the medication tube. 

In these tests the medication tube contained 5 cc. of disin- 
fectant solution, plus 0.5 cc. of culture, making a total of 5.5 
cc. In these data the total solution was assumed to be 5 cc., 
for ease of calculation. Ten cc. of broth were used in the 
subculture tubes, and 20 cc. of agar in the plates. Both agar 
and broth were made according to the F.D.A. requirements 
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(U.S.D.A. Circl. No. 198). In the flask (method 9) 200 cc. of 
broth were used. As the data show, the inoculum (standard 
for F.D.A. method) contained approximately 400,000,000 or- 
ganisms per the 0.5 cc. used. 

Taking each column one at a time, and comparing it with 
its correlative column of figures we note, for example: 

1. That the F.D.A. test dilutes the medication 1000 times, 
and the C.H. modification, 2000 times. Thus if we start with 
a 1-1000 concentration of medication it becomes 1-1,000,000 
and 1-2,000,000 in the subculture tube and plate respectively 

2. Likewise, assuming that we have present at the start of 
the test 400,000,000 organisms, we note that in the subculture 
plate there will be theoretically 800,000 organisms. Actually 
we find less for reasons as previously described (loss due 
to the dying off during the incubation period, and to the 
organisms sticking to the sides of the tube which the loop 
transfers do not record). Corresponding figures for the vari- 
ous degrees of killing can be read off the chart, as well as 
those for the other methods of testing. 

3. This chart also shows the end-point or maximum degree 
of killing which each method is capable of producing or re- 
cording. A glance at the chart will show that some of the 
tests come a long way from portraying what it has been as- 
sumed the test technique used was indicating, and far from 
recording complete killing information, when negative re- 
sults in the subculture tubes were read at the end of the in- 
cubation periods and assumed thereby that all was well, and 
that the solution had been disinfected with all organisms dead. 





*Plus organisms which adhered to the sides of the tube. 

















KILLING POWER IS WHAT YOU WANT 


EU Of DDT insecticides 


depends largely on their 


There's no surer way to obtain optimum performance char- 
acteristics in your DDT Insecticides than to insist that 
“Geigy DDT” or “Geigy NEOCID* Compositions” be used 
in their manufacture. 


These products were developed by the organization which 
discovered the insecticidal properties of DDT. They are 
backed by Geigy’s 8 years of experience in DDT compound- 
ing and application. 


Further, when you do business with Geigy Company, Inc., 
you are assured full cooperation in solving processing and 
production problems. We will also be glad to help in the 
development of labels, packages and sales literature. 


If we can be of service, please call on us. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Insecticidal Compositions contain- 
ing DDT are covered by Reissue Patent No. 22,700. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


INSECTICIDES 
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orga! 
to the sides of the tube. 


nally this chart shows that the Shippen method indicates a maximum of 
+ 99.00% kill, while the F.D.A. test has as its limiting value around 99.90%. 
arly the Cade-Halvorson method shows killings through 99.99%, while using 
the larger loop the limits are increased up to nearer 99.999%. 
st records up to around 99.9999% killing by showing the presence of other 
sms which the other methods missed, namely those still viable but adhering 


The newly proposed 


The glass slide, filter-paper, and pipette methods serve equally well, as these 
data show, to record 99.9999% killing if plate-counts are used together with suitable 


antidotes, 
ca 
by the 


or provided that the amount taken out by these mediums does not 
rry over with it enough medication to cause the losses as shown that may occur 
killing off of bacteria during the incubation period. An examination of 


the chart will show that the 0.05 cc. pipette or drop procedure possesses this 
fallacy, while the filter-paper and glass slide methods do not. The latter however 
are more cumbersome to perform than using a loop capable of carrying over 


the same amount of material. 


Much to our surprise we found this 
phenomenon to apply to phenol itself, 
as well as to the several low-powered 
cresylic type disinfectants tested, to the 
phenols, as 
Based 


upon these findings, we infer that even 


high-powered synthetic 


well as to the quaternaries. 


the 1-60 phenol solution (assumed to 
produce complete killing of the stand- 
ard Staphylococcus aureus test or- 
ganism at 20° C. in 10 minutes of con 
tact, when the culture is of proper re- 
sistance) does not actually do this. 
Other data collected indicate however, 
that there are over 99.9 per cent of 
the organisms killed. This phenom- 
enon, no doubt, accounts to a con- 
siderable degree for obtaining of wild- 
plusses and irregular test data at the 
borderline of killing strength when 
running the standard F.D.A. phenol. 
coeficient test. Table No. 3 presents 
some of these data. 

A condensed summary of all these 
findings with data to substantiate them 


appears in Table No. 4. 


_ recapitulate, we present the 
following summary: 

l. The method, 
contrary to what many have claimed, 


phenol-coefficient 


is a method suitable to use for all 
types of germicides, and is not applica- 
ble only to phenol type substances. 
What is wrong is not inherent in the 
basic method but only in the currently 
used procedure (F.D.A.). These fal- 
lacies are fundamental however, and 
apply to all types of products, although 
the effects become more and more 
exaggerated as we go from phenol 
itself, to cresylic compounds, to the 
higher synthetic phenols, and finally 
to quaternaries where these effects ap- 


pear to be most pronounced. 
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2. Basically these fallacies are due 
to the fact that the F.D.A. method can 
not record evidence showing 100 pet 
cent killing of the test organisms; not 
does it record what it is implied that 
it does as to the true situation as re 
gards viable organisms in the medica 
tion tube. 

3. The 
using plate counts, is one means of 


Cade-Halvorson method, 
overcoming this difficulty to a consid- 
erable degree, but not entirely. In 
addition, the use of a loop delivering 
0.025 to 0.03 cc. for the transfers will 
bring about an added degree of efh- 
ciency in the method (F.D.A.) as now 
used. By utilizing these two simple 


improvements much more uniform 
data will be obtained, and the killing 
degree as registered will be increased 
by one decimal. That is, where the 
normal method is limited to showing 
only a 99.99 per cent killing, and the 
Shippen transfer method only 99.00 
per cent, by using these two modifica- 
tions they will bring the efficiency up 
to the limiting figure of 99.999 per cent 
kill. To make it possible to show the 
presence beyond the 


99.999 per cent kill we have presented 


of organisms 
a third modification, namely the swab 
technique. 

To some this might seem like quib- 
bling over minute details, while others 
can be heard saying that it is aca- 
demic and not practical. We disagree 
with both points of view. If one takes 
a careful look at the figures (bacterial 
counts) involved they will see that a 
0.001 per cent difference in count is 
especially 


really appreciable, 


when the objective is 100 per cent 


quite 


killing of the micro-organisms. For 
example, in these tests we have 400,- 
000,000 (Staphylococcus 
aureus) and some 700,000,000 when 


organisms 
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Eb. typhosa is used in the medication 
tube to be killed in the standard time 
set. If 0.001 per cent of these remain 
viable at the end of the test there can 
be left in the medication tube some 
1000 living organisms, ample to do 
serious harm under proper conditions. 
The present F.D.A. procedure would 
not detect a kill to that extent. Even 
with a 99.9999 per cent kill recorded, 
there can still be a few viable organisms 
left. 

1. The Mallmann 
method, the Klarmann-Wright filter- 
paper method, the Pressman-Rhodes 


and the Tobie-Orr pipette methods, as 


use-dilution 


well as the writer's filter-paper method 
and swab technique are all phenol- 
coefficient methods. The same applies 
to the manner in which chlorine and 
its derivatives are evaluated, usually 
as parts per million, for in order to 
get the p.p.m figures one has to de- 
termine originally the phenol-coefh- 
cient (whether they care to record it 
or not). 

5. Thus it can be seen that, after 
all, the phenol-coefficient method is 
fundamental, useable 
for any and all types of germicides or 


practical, and 
disinfectants (including antiseptics), 
but in order to give the most useful 
information about the product the test 
should be run properly so that 100 
per cent killing dilutions are recorded. 

In conclusion we offer the following 
suggestions: 

(A) That the 
method be maintained as the 
method for testing all types of ger- 
micides, disinfectants, and antiseptics 
(where killing information is desired); 
and that the F.D.A. procedure be con- 
tinued to be used, but that it be modi- 
fied so as to increase its efficiency and 


phenol - coefficient 


basic 


accuracy by incorporating into it the 
Cade-Halvorson plate-count technique, 
and by using a larger size loop (one 
that transfers about 0.025 to 0.03 cc.) 
for making the subtransfers; and in- 
cluding also the new swab technique, 
or some suitable equivalent of it. 

(B) That the phenol-coefficient fig- 
ure be stated on labels in the form of 
the complete fraction from which it is 
obtained, in order to show the strength 
of the test organism used for obtaining 
the coefficient figure. 

(C) That in addition to listing the 
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STRIPS 





MW... of metal containers benefit by the methods used by today’s can 
manufacturers to cut tin plate first into strips and then into the short rect- 
angular sections which serve as “blanks” from which the bodies are formed. 
A single type of modern slitting equipment known as a duplex unit does 
both these operations. 

In these duplex slitters, rotary cutters of hardened tool steel cut accu- 
rately, rapidly and cleanly so that a high degree of dimensional uniformity 
is assured. In duplex machines, body blanks are cut with the grain or in the 
direction in which the metal has been rolled, so that when bending is effected 
in the body maker, blanks will be bent across the grain. 

Future advertisements will feature other reasons for you to have con- 
fidence that National Can protects quality in every manufacturing operation. 


NATIONAL CAN 


-— «x PP © R 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, ILL. HAMILTON, OHIO BOSTON, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES AND PLANTSIN: winianapoLis, IND.  MASPETH, N. Y. McKEESPORT, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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100 per cent killing ethciency of the 
product on the label by means of the 


coefhcicnt, there can be also placed 


thereon use-dilution 
be determined by a variety of 


figures. These 


may 
methods, using any acceptable one 
which shows by a practical technique 
just what the product will accomplish 
when in actual use. In some cases, if 
desired, the use-dilution figure can be 
used alone without the coefficient fig- 
ure. In this manner we recognize that 
the use-<dilution concentration has its 
significant place as a qualifying o1 
descriptive figure to be employed in 
connection with the evaluating of a 
germicide or disinfectant. It equals in 
purpose of use the phenol-coeflicient, 
but supplements it only, The latter 
gives information (or should) as to 
how much of the product is required 
in order to produce a 100 per cent 
killing of the test organisms. while the 
former may record any degree of killing 
selected as that percentage which will 
serve safely and satisfactorily the sve 
cific purpose (and that only) for which 
the use-dilution figure has been deter- 
mined. 

By following these suggested changes 
in the F.D.A. phenol-coefficient pro- 
cedure we do not claim that the whole 
answer to the present difficulties will 
be obtained. However, we believe that 
much of the present confusion will be 
cleared up by so doing. 

A summary chart condensing what 
has been said above and presenting a 
correlative orientation of the relative 
eficiencies and percentage kill possi- 
bilities of the various methods, accom- 


panies this article. (Page 155) 
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TRADE MARKS GRANTED 


(Turn to Page 70) 





$25,322-425,325. 
Filed by Les Parfums de Dana, Inc., 
1946. Serial 


Loilet soaps. 


New York, January 24, 


Nos. 495,300; 495,303; 495,309 and 
195,312. Published Aug. 13, 1946. 
Class 4. 

125,326. Face and bac. .oaps 


and shaving creams. Filed by Golden 
Arrow Toiletries, New York, Jan. 25, 
1946. Serial No. 495,375. Published 
\ug. 13, 1946. Class 4. 

125,327. Face soaps and bath 
soaps and shaving creams. Filed by 
Golden Arrow Toiletries, New York, 
Jan. 25, 1946. Serial No. 495,376. Pub- 
lished Aug. 13, 1946. Class 4. 

125,409. Creme shampoo, Filed 
by National Novelties, Chicago, Sept. 
1, 1945. Serial No. 487,912. Published 
\ug. 6, 1946. Class 50. 

125,412. Hand soap. Filed by 
George J. Grigg, Jr., Burlingame, 
Calif., Dec. 12, 1945. Serial No. 493,- 
118. Published Aug. 13, 1945. Class 4. 

125,417. Soap in powdered 
form. Filed by Fren Trading Corp., 
Brooklyn, Jan. 30, 1946. Serial No. 
195.704. Published Aug. 27, 1946. 
Class 4. 

125,498. Creme shampoo. Filed 
by Empire National Bank and Trust 
Co. of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 
16, 1944. Serial No. 477,666. Pub- 
lished Mar. 6, 1945. Class 6. 

$25,589. 
textiles and leathers. 


substitute for 
Filed by Re 
fined Products Co., Lyndhurst, N. J., 
Dec. 18, 1945. Serial No. 493,509. 
Published Aug. 6, 1945. Class 4. 


Soap 


$25,593. Filed 
by Darnois, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 20, 
1945. Serial No. 493,594. Published 
\ug. 20, 1946. Class 6. 


Hair shampoo. 


125,599. Insecticide. Filed by 
William Peterman, Inc., Newark, N. 
J.. Jan. 10, 1946. Serial No. 494,574. 
Published Sept. 3, 1946. Class 6. 


425.611. Insecticides and ger- 
5 


micides. Filed by California Spray 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif., 
Jan. 29, 1946. Serial No. 495,570. 


Published Sept. 3, 1946. Class 6. 
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IT TAKES 





In the hands of two fine artists, 
the clear tones of violin and cello are 
blended in close and perfect harmony. 


Your insecticide, too, must skillfully combine 
two essential elements, the killer agent and 
| the covering fragrance, into one harmonious whole. 





And the balance must be perfect—to create 
a finished product that is both potent and pleasant. 


van AMERINGEN-HAEBLER, Inc. (Insecticide Division), 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


| CHU idial Can i wehicued ask vA-H 


Without obligation, send us a gallon of your own insecticide base, unper- 
fumed—and receive our specific suggestions for adding new sales appeal. 
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SMALL SPRAY CHAMBER 
(From Page 145) 





details of the cages are shown in Fig 
ure « 

Ihe cages are rectangular in 
shape. 4 x 54 inches and 5% inches 
high. Each consists of a plywood bot- 


wood 


bottom and posts are covered with re 


tom and soft frame. The top, 


movable cardboard. The two sides and 
backs 


vanized 


have removable 16 mesh gal 


screens and the front has 


grooves for a sliding cardboard door. 
Wire staples secure the cardboard and 
The is discarded 


each screens 


screens cardboard 


after test and the are 
washed in acetone. 

A slight modification of Eagleson’s 
(1945) 


houseflies, the formula being: 1. 


method is used for rearing 


5 kg. 
rolled barley, 0.5 kg. rolled oats and 
2% liters warm water. It is put into 
8 x 21 x 83 cm. stainless steel pans. 

In preparation tor a spray test 
250 housefly pupae are put into a cage. 
Water is supplied by cotton wrapped 
toothpick wicks pushed through short 
parrow glass tubes which run through 

The 
9 


hard cake made from 2 parts powdered 


the floor. food used is a semi- 


whole milk, | part sugar, and 1 part 
hot water in which 1/100 part of agar- 
The 


ture is poured upon waxed paper and 


agar is dissolved. beaten mix 


allowed to dry in sheets 3 mm thick. 
One 9 x 4.5 cm piece with paper is 
used per cage. When the emerged flies 
ure 4 to 6 days old the pupal cases, 
food and waterwicks are removed and 
the cage placed on its side in the cage 
compartment with the screen back to 
ward the window. The same volume 
1.0 cc, is used with all sprays, and the 
air blast is stopped as soon as the spray 
reservoir is empty. Ten minutes are 
cloud to 


Knock 


down is observed at this moment and 


then allowed for the spray 


move through the insect cage. 


the flies are transferred to a clean cage, 
given food and water and counted fo 
mortality after 24 hours, the live flies 
being etherized to facilitate counting. 
Ihe rooms used for rearing, spraying 
and observation are kept at 29°C. and 
Ap 


proximately five minutes are needed 


50 per cent relative humidity. 
between sprays so that one man may 
spray a cage every 15 minutes or 25 to 
30 per day. Routine tests are made in 
triplicate and special tests have five 


replicates. The chamber is wiped out 


TABLE I 


Numbers of droplets of various diameters caught on soaped slides 
after air blast was turned off, except as noted. 


Diameter of Droplets in Divisions of Micrometer 


l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ii 12 13 14 UG 
Number of Droplets : 
Kerosene BwWTBe &R eB FCS CD 
Oil A 101 95 33 6 — 
Kerosene 
(Air Blast On) — $1651 GOW wM 6182 tiétiC«*st : 2 
Kerosene Plus 3% Dye 50 86 64 27 10 3 
rABLE Il 


Range of volumes deposited upon individual flies by sprays of 
kerosene plus indicated materials. 


Added Materials Volume of Spray Deposit in 10-*cc 
in cc Range Average 
2.0 272-406 327 
3.5 355-573 497 
5.0 541-700 655 
Lethane 384 at 0.25% 2.0 384-784 524 
3.5 592-1028 800 
5.0 804-1244 1000 
Pyrethrins at 0.02% 2.0 220-440 350 
3.0 440-650 550 
4.0 600-900 700 
Pyrethrins at 0.10% 1.0 166-400 253 
1.5 313-488 357 
2.0 300-563 444 
3.0 500-666 584 
4.0 650-766 700 
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with a dry towel between tests and with 
A 0.05 
(50 
mg per 100 ml) has been adopted as 


acetone between compounds. 


per cent kerosene solution of DDI 


the reference insecticide, the deposit 
from this spray being almost exactly the 
MLD 50 


over pyrethrum are the lack of deteri- 


for houseflies. Advantages 
oration and ease of preparation of ac- 


‘ urately known concentrations. 


Results 


1. Size distribution § of 


spray 
droplets reaching cage. Table 1 gives 
data for the average numbers of drop 
lets of various diameters caught upon 
soaped slides exposed in the region ol 
the spray cage in chamber Model 1. 
The exposures were made immediately 
after the reservoir was emptied and the 
air blast turned off except in a few in 
kerosene when the blast 


stances with 


was still on. Since the droplets were 
relatively far apart on the slides it is 
unlikely that any agglomeration oc 
curred on the soap film. Diameters are 
expressed in numbers of divisions of 
the eyepiece micrometer and are the 
median figure for the group, ie., the 
numbers given under the heading 3 
divisions, for example, comprise those 
varying from 2.5 to 3.5. 


All droplets 


less than 0.5 division have been omitted 


since their contribution to total de 
posit is negligible. To convert di 


aumeters to cm, multiply by 1.69 x 10~, 


e.g.. 10 divisions equal 16.9 x 10“ cm. 
It is clear from the table that 
while the air blast was on somewhat 


larger droplets were caught than when 


he cloud was drifting out of the cham- 
ber, but no really large droplets were 
Che dye, Oil Soluble Red, 


at 3 per cent reduced the droplet size 


found then. 


somewhat and the range of size was de- 
creased in comparison with kerosene 
above. 

The total volumes corresponding 
io droplets of various sizes are more 
important than the numbers of drop 
lets concerned... These data are shown 
in Figure 3 for the same conditions as 
in Table I. It will be noted that as the 
viscosity of the oils increased the drop 
lets were smaller and the range of size 
narrower. This has been found by 
other workers, e.g., Searles and Snyder 


(1936). The results for kerosene while 
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1947 Convention 


NATIONAL 
SUPPLY 


Hotel Morrison 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


APRIL 21-25, 1947 





CANDY 
& COMPAN) 
INC. 








SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION 


While you are in Chicago be sure fo see us concerning 


our outstanding floor waxes and polishes. 
See us at our Convention Booth number 79 and 


make our Suite number 2331 


at the Morrison Hotel your headquarters. 


2515 West 35th Street, 


Chicago 32, 


Telephone: La Fayette 8320 
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the air blast was on are based upon too 
few runs to give a smooth curve, but 
they indicate that the largest droplets 
total 


contributed but little to the 


volume 

B. Deposit upon individual flies. 
rhe volumes of liquid deposited upon 
Table I 


used in 


individual flies are shown in 
for several kerosene 


chamber Model 1. 


2 cc volumes two o1 


sprays 
In the case of the 
three flies were 


used but all other data are based upon 


individuals. Altogether, many hun- 
dreds of flies were used in this part of 
the work. The third column of Table 


If shows that the extreme variation 
was usually not over two fold and 
often less. Figure 4 represents the aver 
age deposits graphically. 

C. Mortality. The most impor- 
ant criterion for judging any appa 
ratus or procedure involving insecti 
cides is the mortality of test insects, 
especially as this is affected by varia- 
tion in the amount of spray used or 
concentration of the toxicant. Typical 
dlata obtained with chamber Model 1 
are given in Table 3A for “Lethane 
384° at 0.25 per cent concentration. 
These data indicate the uniformity of 
mortality obtained with a given spray. 
Since the average deposits per fly were 
also determined in these experiments, 
it ls possible to construct both the ordi- 
nary mortality-volume plots and the 
mortality-dosage plots, but for calcula- 
tion of relative toxicities the probit- 
log concentration or probit-log dosage 
(Bliss, 1934, 1935) is prefer- 


able. Figure 5 gives these data for 


method 


“Lethane 384,” pyrethrins, DDT and 
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4 6 8 W 12 4 16 


<— Figure 3. Percentage of total volume con- 
tributed by each droplet size. 


@ kerosene, immediately after air blast was 
stopped 


kerosene plus 3% Oil Soluble Red dye, ditto 
light spray oil A, ditto 
kerosene while air blast was on 


- 


°o 


Figure 4. Volume of spray deposited on indi- —, 
vidual flies, 3% dye included in all sprays. 
@ kerosene 
\ kerosene plus 0.02% pyrethrins 
kerosene plus 0.10% pyrethrins 
O kerosene plus 0.25% Lethane 384 


hexachlorocyclohexane. Chamber Mod 
el 2 was used with the latter two mate- 
rials. In nearly all cases curves slightly 
concave obtained. the 


upward were 


curvature usually increasing at low o1 
high mortalities in agreement with the 
finding of Wadley and Sullivan (1943) 

In the case of “Lethane 384” 
and pyrethrin solutions the necessary 
data are available for calculating the 
m.l.d. for houseflies sprayed under the 
given conditions. Table IV summarizes 
the results for m.L.d. of “Lethane 384" 
und pyrethrins when two different vol 


umes of spray were used. In a fuller 


Log concentration or deposit 


Figure 5. Probit-log concentration (or deposit) 
curves. Curves 1 and 2, Lethane 384 at 2.0 and 
3.5 ec—mortality vs. concentration; curves 3 and 
4, Lethane 384 at 2.0 and 3.5 cc—mortality vs. 
deposit; curves 5 and 6, pyrethrins at 2.0 and 
3.5 cc—mortality vs. concentration; curves 7 and 
8, pyrethrins at 2.0 and 3.5 cc—mortality vs. 
deposit; curve 9, 666 at 4.0 cc—mortality vs. 
concentration; curve 10, DDT at 4.0 cc—mortality 
vs. concentration. 
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investigation of the effect of dilution 
upon the toxicity of these two sub- 


stances it was found that over the 
ranges 2.0 to 0.25 per cent and 0.1 to 
0.02 per cent, respectively, the more 
dilute the spray the smaller the amount 
of “Lethane 384” and pvyrethrins re 
quired to cause mortality. Hence the 


Table IV, 


speaking, pertain only to the concen- 


m.Ld.s given in strictly 


trations for which 50 per cent mor 
tality was obtained by the use of 2.0 
and 3.5 cc spray. These concentrations 
may be calculated from the intersec- 
tions of curves 1, 2, 5, and 6 with 5.0 
probit ordinate in Figure 5. A com- 
plete presentation of data and discus- 
sion of the significance of this matter 
will be given at a later date. 

As an illustration of the use ol 
chamber Model 2 for biological deter 
mination of the purity of a toxicant, 
the following data are offered. Four cc 
volumes of a 0.050 per cent solution 
of a hexachlorocyclohexane sample 
gave mortalities of 57.0, 57.0, 46.0, 57.0, 
and 58.0, averaging 55.0 per cent. The 
probit for this mortality is 5.126 and 
from Figure 5 it is evident that the 
logarithm of concentration is —2.32, 
from which the concentration may be 
calculated as 0.00479 per cent. Hence, 
the impure sample of hexachlorocyclo- 
hexane contained the equivalent of 
0.00479/0.05 x 100 


the y isomer. 


- 9.58 per cent ol 


Discussion 
HE successful operation of a spray 
test chamber is primarily depen- 


upon the individual insects re- 
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’ 
{ A. Deposit and mortality data for kerosene sprays containing 0.25% 
} Lethane 384 (Chamber Model I used) 
) Volume of spray in cc 2.0 3,5 5.0 
Mortality in percent 4.0 55.1 85.6 
3.0 59.0 96.3 
1.8 43.0 98.7 
{ 0 42.3 76.0 
5.0 48.0 100 
7.1 31.7 90.0 
0 46.3 90.3 
0.3 43.0 91.7 
3.7 57.3 88.0 
5.8 58.8 81.0 
average 3.1 48.5 89.7 
Average deposit of Lethane 384 
in 10-6 cc 1.31 2.00 2.48 
range 0.96-1.71 1.48-2.57 2.01-3.11 
B. Concentration and mortality data for kerosene sprays containing 
hexachlorocyclohexane (666) and DDT (Chamber Model II used). 
Concentration 666 Mortality Total flies used 
in w/v percent separate tests mean 
0.005 65. 51, 61. 51 51.0 702 
0.010 71, 66, 83, 86. 71 75.0 617 
0.020 83, 93, 90, 82, 95 89.0 714 
unknown isomer 
q 0.050 46, 57, 57, 57, 58 55.0 476 
¢ Concentration DDT Mortality 
; 
in w/v percent separate tests mean Total flies used 
0, >» = = = ae 397 
26, 44, 18, 20, 25 26.6 350 
42, 65, 66, 69, 66, 
50, 56, 57, 44, 63, 
59, 50, 44, 50, 50 55.3 2005 
j 75, 81, 84, 73, 63 76.0 308 


Median lethal doses of Lethane 384 and 


Volume of spray 


0 
0.025 
0.050 
0.075 
a. Lethane 384 2.0 
b. pyrethrins 2.0 


TABLE Ill 


TABLE IV 


for 5.0 probit 


pyrethrins for houseflies. 


in ce log deposit deposit log cone. conc in % m.ld 
in 10°%cc x 10-" gms 
0.680 4.80 0.240 1.74 2.40* 
3.5 0.480 3.02 —0.150 0.71 1.51 
0.560 0.276 —1.230 0.059 0.276 
: 3.5 -0.790 0.163 —1.540 0.029 0.163 
Lethane 384 contains 50 per cent §, B’butoxy thiocyanvethyl ether, whose density is approximately 
1 [he calculated mld is for the active material only 
ceiving a dosage of toxicant which “Lethane 84” or pyrethrins increases 
varies only within narrow limits, for the amount of spray collected per fly. 
' otherwise excessive numbers must be Observation of the flies during tests in 





used. In Murray's (1940) study of 
pyrethrin deposit in the Peet-Grady 
chamber, he found the dosage per fly 
to vary from 0.149 to 1.60 Y: Table IV 
of the shows that the 


present pape! 


m.l.d.s for a range of concentration 
fall near the lower amount found by 
Murray. In his experiments some flies 
received up to ten times a minimum 
toxic amount. The comparatively nar- 
row range of deposit shown in Table 


II indicates that the small chamber is 


a more satisfactory instrument. 


The volume-deposit curves of 


Figure 4 show that addition of either 
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dicated that with the pyrethrin sprays 
this is primarily due to increased ac- 
tivity. Thus the 0.02 per cent pyr- 
ethrins spray had no noticeable effect 
when only 2 cc were used but the flies 
were considerably agitated with larger 
volumes. On the other hand, with a 0.1 


per cent spray the 4 cc volume ap- 
peared to partially paralyze some at 
least of the insects during the test so 
that their activity was decreased. These 
results substantiate the conclusion of 
David (1946b, c) 


especially 


that active insects, 


flying ones, collect much 


more spray from a cloud than will de- 
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posit upon a quiet insect or an inani 
mate surface, but that a dosage that 
causes knockdown during spraying will 
lead to lower deposit (Page et al., 
1946). The simultaneous exposure of 
all insects in the small cage to the 
spray is a point of merit, for any effect 
upon activity will be much more uni- 
form than in the case of large cham- 
bers in which flies come in contact with 
the spray at variable periods aftér its 
introduction. 

Studies originating in the devel- 
opment of aerosols for insect control 
have shown that droplets of varying 
diameters differ in the readiness with 
which they deposit upon insects (cf. 
summary by Scoville, 1946). The gen 
eral conclusion was that droplets of one 
micron or less are largely carried past 
in air currents, but those of larger size 
are deposited more readily, the opti- 
mum size probably lying near 10 
microns. As can be noted from Figure 
| the droplets reaching the insect cage 
in the apparatus used in the present 
experiments mostly ranged from $ to 
10 micrometer divisions or trom 5 to 
17 microns in diameter. It is probable 
that a narrower cut of any chosen drop- 
let size can be 


obtained by proper 


changes in the nozzle and_ pressure. 
Decrease in droplet size as the result 
of evaporation of the kerosene, as 
David (1944) 


and by David (1946b), doubtless occurs 


stressed by and Bracey 
to some degree. The heavier deposits 
obtained with Lethane sprays may be 
due to diminished evaporation result- 
ing in better deposit of the larger drop- 
lets which reach the spray cage. No 
appreciable activation of the flies was 
noted when Lethane was used. 

It may be noted that the method 
used in finding deposit on individual 
flies is not subject to error, as a result 
of evaporation of the kerosene, in the 
amount of toxicant reaching the in- 
sects, unless either or both the toxicant 
and the dye are appreciably volatile. 
However, the concentration of toxicant 
in the deposited spray will be affected 
by evaporation of the solvent and 
hence spreading on the body surface 
and penetration through the integu- 
ment may be altered. Such variables 
will be greater the larger the ratio of 


air volume to spray volume. The small 
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chamber, with which this ratio is rela- 
tively low, has an advantage over a 


chamber such as the Peet-Grady. 


[he apparatus is especially well 
adapted for study of the variation in 
deposit and toxic effects secured with 
spray clouds of different ages and mov 
ing at different speeds, for the insect 
cage may be put in place at any time 
desired and by a simple modification a 
current of air may be moved through 
the chamber and cage at controlled 
velocities. Such studies are now in 
progress. Lastly, mention may be made 
of the relative cheapness of the small 
chamber and accessory apparatus. Any 
tin shop can make it readily. In prac 
tical work, Model 2 has been operated 
at 15 minute intervals and by using 
two chambers the average time per run 


may be decreased somewhat below this 


figure. 


Summary: 


SMALL cylindrical chamber, 12 
A inches in diameter and 40 inches 
long, has been used in tests with se\ 
eral contact toxicants against house 
flies. The new feature consists in plac- 
ing the fly cage at a hole in the bottom 
near one end of the chamber, opposite 
to the point of introduction of the 
spray. There is thus opportunity fon 
the larger droplets to settle out before 
the spray cloud reaches the insects. 
Tests of droplet size have shown a 
fairly narrow range, the greater part of 
the total volume coming from droplets 
upproximately 10 microns in diameter. 
The deposit on individual flies does 
not Vary 


more than two fold and 


usually is much less. Increase in de- 
posit resulting from irritation of the 
flies and decrease in consequence ol 
knockdown during the spraying proc- 
ess were found with low and high con 
centrations of pyrethrins, respectively. 
Data are given to show the high re- 
productibility of toxicity measurements 
and probit-log concentration or—log 
deposit curves for “Lethane 384,” pyr- 
ethrins, DDT and 666 in kerosene are 
given for a range of volumes and con- 
centrations. Curves somewhat concave 
upward were obtained in all cases. In 
addition to uniformity of deposit and 
toxicity, the chamber is very cheap to 


make, rapid in operation and easy to 
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clean. A slightly modified chamber is 


being used for screening tests with pos- 
sible toxicants and for routine stand- 


ardization of household sprays. 
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ly come to mind: textile soaps, laundry 
soaps, wire-drawing soaps, tailors’ soap, 
dairy detergents, dish-washing prepara- 
tions, dry cleaning soaps, pharmaceu- 
tical soaps, agricultural emulsions, 
garage cleaners, metal and machinery 
cleaners, boiler compounds, water 
softeners, sheep dips etc. Then one 
must consider also such products as: 
industrial disinfectants, agricultural in- 
secticides and other pest control com- 
positions, cattle sprays, theatre sprays 
and so on. If an industrial market is 
successfully entered with, say, a ma- 
chinery cleaner, any initial success may 
be followed up with another specialty 
in the same field; in the case cited, 
a special flux or solder, for example. 
Similarly, the introduction of an or- 
dinary soap-type sheep dip has been 
known to lead successively to cattle 
sprays, fertilizers, plant and tree sprays 
—and even special cattle foods and 
which 
tion can be highly profitable, in addi- 


medicines. All of specializa- 
tion to which it may be able to give 
the small soap maker, whose ordinary 
existence is threatened, another op- 
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portunity to expand his field of oper- 
ations. 

By way of conclusion, I want 
to do three things. The first is to rec- 
ommend a close study of a recent book 
by Leffingwell and Lesser, entitled 
“Soap in Industry.” (10) The book 
under reference covers the use of soap 
and soap products in animal hus- 
bandry, building and construction, 
cosmetics, inks, paints, polishes, leather 
production, tex- 


processing, rubber 


tiles, dyeing — and many other prod- 
ucts and branches of industry. Suz- 
gestions as to new sales outlets may 
well be found in this comprehensive 
volume. 

The second point worthy of 
note is the development of new-style 
products such as all-purpose soaps. 
Here the patent situation is most re- 
vealing and should be watched care- 
fully. The need for developing a 
hand 


soap by eliminating the packaging dif- 


“more universal all-purpose 
ficulties, improving the shaving char- 
acteristics, making it a suitable den- 
tifrice and making it germicidal” has 
already been emphasized by the Office 
of the U. 
through their spokesman, Dr. J. E. 


S. Quartermaster General, 


Simpson. (11) Incidentally, Dr. Simp- 
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son also outlines the requirements ol 


nev detergents designed to act on 
badly soiled materials in both hard 


and soft waters. His plea for better 
dry-cleaning products may, perhaps 
find an answer through the medium of 


some enterprising manufacturer who 
applies properly, in this field, the re- 
cent researches of McBain and Palit 


(sec re f. 9) 


My third and last point is this: 
genuine market research is of real 
value as a prerequisite to introducing 
new lines. While technical considera- 
tions are extremely important, they 
just do not give the whole of the story. 
Expert merchandising advice, both 
from one’s own selling organization 
and reputable outside sources, is es- 
sential to ultimate success. 


(5) Lesser, Milton A. “Paint and 
Wallpaper Cleaners.” Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. December, 1945. 

(6) Rayner, A. “Specialized Soaps 
and Cleaners.” Soap, Perfumery and 
Cosmetics,” July, 1940. 

(7) British Patent Specifications No. 
570,171 for “Briquette Detergent Com- 
pound,” assigned to H. G. C. Fair- 
weather and 557,593, for “Manufactur- 
ing Detergents in Cake or Tablet 
Form,” assigned to Ernst Stern. 

\8) U. S. Pat. 2,344,368 (mentioning 
bentonite 60 lb., wood flour 40 lb. Stod- 
dard solvent 4-7 gallons). 


(9) Palit, S. R. “Blending Soaps and 
Organic Solvents in Industrial Prod- 
ucts.” Paper read before A.O.C.S. 
Nov. 7-9, 1945 Chicago. 

(10) Leffingwell, G. and Lesser, M. 
A. “Soap in Industry” 1946. Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(11) Simpson, J. E. “The Army’s Soap 
and Detergent Problems.” Oil and 
Soap, June, 1946. 
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permits mixing with baits or dusting 
on runways. Some dusts may contain 
20 per cent of ANTU and in some 
instances mixtures of equal parts of 
ANTU with flour or pyrophyllite have 
been recommended. Concentrations of 
the order of 2 per cent to 3 per cent 
in food as consumed are usually recom- 
mended. Under these conditions, if 
rats eat | per cent of their bodyweight, 
and a finished bait contains 2 per cent 
of ANTU, or 20 mg of ANTU per 
gram of bait, that 1 gram of bait 
should be capable of killing 3,000 
grams of rats, or about 7 pounds of 


weight of Norway rats. 
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Pharmacology of ANTU 

EPEATED administration of sub 
R lethal doses leads to definite tol- 
erance. In fact this tolerance seems to 
develop within a few hours after the 
first exposure and to persist for 30 
days or more in rats. It appears that 
ANTU differs in this respect from any 
other rat poisons. 

Lymph flow is increased with- 
in 8-hours to more than 80 times the 
original rate. This seems to be associ- 
ated with an increase in permeability 
of the lung capillaries, leading to pul 
monary edema. This is particularly 
noticed in rats and dogs, mice and 
cats: other animals are much less sus- 
ceptible, although pulmonary edema 
has been reported in pigs but not in 
chickens. Lillie reports fatty degenera- 
tion of the liver in rats, rabbits and 
cats; necrosis was prominent in rab- 
bits but not in rats or cats. Cats often 
showed intrahepatic obstructive icterus 
and moderate splenic and _ hepatic 
hemosiderosis. Cats showed hyperplas- 
tic changes in the adrenal medulla. In 
constant administration, similar histo- 
pathological changes were noted with 
slight alterations in other tissues. 

It has been suggested that 
ANTU reacts adversely with certain 
enzyme systems, particularly reducing 
cytochromic oxidase and succinic de- 
hydrogenase. These results are similar 
to those following the administration 
of thiourea or thiouracil. Administra- 
tion of insulin or of adrenal cortical 
extract decreased the hyperglycemia 
following administration of ANTU. 
In black Norway rats ANTU checks 
hair growth and produces achromo- 
trichia during administration; after 
discontinuance there is renewed pig- 
ment production and hair growth. No 
changes have been noted in the plasma 
of dogs poisoned with ANTU; liver 
glycogen and skeletal muscle glycogen 
were decreased but cardiac glycogen 
was unchanged. No changes were 
noted in the electrocardiograms fol- 
lowing administration of ANTU. 

Griesbach reported that subcu- 
taneous injections of potassium iodide 
protected rats against the acute tox- 
icity of thiourea; McClosky and Smith 
found that administration of potas- 
sium iodide before ANTU to rats 
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tended to increase the toxicity. Byer- 
rum believed that Lugols’ solution or 
potassium iodide tended to protect 
rats against ANTU. Our investigations 
on this point are still underway but 
thus far have yielded equivocal results. 

In relieving pulmonary symp- 
toms such as edema following expos- 
ure to various war gases (phosgene, 
mustard gas), inhalation of epine- 
phrine has been helpful, in our studies. 
Waud found that suction, combined 
with theophylline ethylenediamine, 
atropine and digoxin were helpful in 
dogs. The studies of Carratala sug- 
gests the desirability of trying calcium 
glucinate intravenously. 

While there have been no cases 
of human poisoning reported in the 
literature or called to my attention to 
date, it should be recognized that 
ANTU is potentially dangerous to 
humans as well as to cats, dogs and 
other pets. Baits in which it is placed 
should be selected to have the lowest 
degree of acceptance to animals other 
than those species on which control 
is desired. Labels for ANTU, or for 
preparations in which ANTU is one 
of the toxic ingredients, should carry 
a caution: That the product is poten- 
tially dangerous: that precautions 
should be taken to avoid inhaling ex- 
cessive amounts of the material; that 
the hands and face should be washed 
after working with the product before 
eating any food; and that in case of 
accidental human poisoning or animal 
poisoning, a physician or veterinarian 
should be sent for at once to take 
charge of the treatment of the vic- 
tims. So far as the professional men 
are concerned, it is suggested that gas- 
tric lavage be started to remove any 
material in the stomach; that intra- 
venous injections of dextrose or cal- 
cium glucinate might be helpful; that 
fats should not be administered orally 
since they might increase solution and 
absorption; that calcium compounds 
be pushed by mouth with the hope of 
decreasing pulmonary capillary altera- 
tions; that preparations for inhalation 
of epinephrine be made to relieve pul- 
monary edema; and that preparations 
be made for inhalation of oxygen in 
cases exhibiting marked cyanosis. Other- 


wise symptomatic treatment isindicated. 
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A—SPRAY HEAD: Two position— horizontal or vertical spraying 
by simply moving plug-in fitting. Produces high velocity dry 


spray. 


B—LIQUID CONTAINER: Glass jar of 27 oz. capacity when full 
gives 32 minutes of operation. 


C=—MOTOR: Universal Type %& 
H.P. — Fan-cooled Operates 


on 110 Volts A.C. or D.C. cur- 
rent Cord 10 feet long 


D— ROTARY COMPRESSOR: 
Made of cast iron to resist 
friction and give long 
life. High pressure 
and plentiful volume 


MAIL COUPON 
TO-DAY 


PIEZO MANUFACTURING CORP. 


110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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From Current Literature in the Sanstary Products Field 





Insect Repellent 

\ mixture of about 60 parts of 
pyrethrum marc with about 2 
ot N, 


vides a composition which, when ap 


parts 


\-diethyl piperonylamide pro- 


plied to the habitat of insects, para- 
lyzes them, knocks them to the ground, 
and thereafter acts as a repellent. The 
Mexican bean beetle is used as an ex- 
shown, since 


ample. Synergism is 


neither of the materials alone shows 
paralytic o1 repellent activity. S. I. 
Secretary of Agricul 


No. 2,411,720. 


Gertler, to the 
ture. U. S. Patent 


7 


Powder for Dogs 

Crude _ hexachlorocyclohexane 
(5 per cent) rubbed into the hair of 
dogs killed dog fleas and lone stat 
ticks. The action of the compound on 
the ticks was relatively slow, requir- 
ing 12-16 hours for death though the 
treated ticks cease feeding almost im- 
scorpion was 
killed by the same dosage. R. Rob- 
erts. J. Econ. Entomol. 39, 539 (1946); 


through Chem. Abs. 


mediately. \ large 


+ 


Analogues of DDT 

rhe insecticidal powers of 41 
compounds analogous to DDT were 
examined by tests with human lice and 
bedbugs. Whever possible, the sub- 
stances were dissolved in refined min- 
eral oil and sprayed directly on the 
insects. Compounds insoluble in oil 
were tested as dry powders or aqueous 
solutions. Some of the compounds 
showed insecticidal powers of the same 
DDT, the 


those whose molecules resembled DDT 


type as most toxic being 
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most closely. All of the effective com- 
pounds were to some extent oil soluble. 
oe ]. Soc. Chem, Ind. 65. 


356-60 (1946). 


Busvine. 


_—_ i 


Ultraviolet Sanitizing 
Sanitation is extremely impor- 
tant in the production and packaging 
of streptomycin, a new antibiotic. 
Every means of securing the highest 
degree of sterility is utilized. Because 
of successful use of ultraviolet lamps 
as an aid in the protection of penicillin 
against contamination by microorgan- 
isms, Merck and Company are using 
ultraviolet lamps in their streptomycin 
plant. 
Operators in cubicles subdivide, 
weigh and place the streptomycin in 
immediately 
Ultra- 


violet tubes are located immediately 


small vials which are 


closed with rubber stoppers. 
over the processing table in each cub- 
icle, and are again mounted on top of 
the ceiling fluorescent lighting fixtures. 
At each point where spot exposure of 
streptomycin may take place, addi- 
tional germicidal fixtures have been in- 
stalled. E. Moran. Drug and Cosmetic 
Ind. 60, No. 1, 53-4 (1947). 








Gammexane Nontoxic 
The 


from 


possibility of any toxic 


effects residues of Gammexane 
dusts on foodstuffs is ex- 
Addition of 10, 20 


and 30 milligrams per kilogram of 


insecticidal 
tremely remote. 
body weight of pure undiluted Gam- 
mexane in powder form to the diet 
of rats showed no effect whatever over 


a period of 27 days. A longer experi- 


ment with much heavier dosages was 
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carried out with benzene hexachloride 
containing 13 per cent of the gamma 
isomer. 
The median lethal dose of this 
substance to rats is 1,250 mg. per kilo- 
gram of body weight, and doses of 
50 mg. per kilogram of body weight 
were fed daily, mixed with the normal 
diet. Appetites remained good during 


the 57 days of the experiments and no 


toxic symptoms of any kind "were 
noted. Chem. Trade J]. & Chem. Engi- 
neer 119, 504 (1946). 


@« 


Toxicity of DDT 

In rats fed diets containing 100- 
800 p.p.m. of DDT for a period of 
two years, the following effects were 
noted: DDT produced chronic toxicity 
in rats at all concentrations. An in- 
creased intake of the diet containing 
DDT during the fast-growing period 
of the rat produced an increase in 
toxicity. 

Ihe greater intake of DDT per 
kilogram of body weight by female 
rats than by male rats on similar con- 
centrations produced an increased toxi- 
city in the females. At concentrations 
of 400-800 p.p.m. of DDT, rats showed 
characteristic nervous symptoms of 
poisoning. Lower dosages produced an 
increased irritability. Concentrations 
of 400-800 p.p.m. in the diet retarded 
growth of female rats; in male rats only 
800 p.p.m. retarded growth. 

The presence of DDT did not 
affect the food consumption of rats. 
No differences in incidence or degree 
of changes occurred between animals 
and 
given DDT in corn oil solution. O. G. 
Fitzhugh and A. A. Nelson. J. Pharm. 
89, 18-30 (1947). 


— 


Artificial Waxes 
Waxlike polymers are prepared 


given DDT in dry form those 


from a polymerizable aliphatic mono- 


olefinic hydrocarbon and a. silicon 
halide. A polymerization catalyst which 
is ineffective in the Friedel-Crafts re- 


action is used. Suitable catalysts are 
0.1-5 per cent of diethyl peroxide or a 
potassium perchlorate-manganese di- 
oxide combination. With ethylene and 
silicon tetrachloride as the reactants, a 
greasy to waxlike polymer of molecular 


weight 400-4000, and usually melting at 
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AMERICAN STANDARD 
APPLICATORS 


e Profitable to use 
e Profitable to sell 


Don’t risk inferior results by selling or using cheap applicators. 
American Standard products are designed by floor — oo 
Only the finest workmanship and te 

manufacture. 





THE HOLZ-EM 

APPLICATOR | 
is the old reliaMle oytstand- 
ing choice of thousands of 
large institutions and Hoor 
maintenance engineers 
everywhere for applying 
self-polishing wax, secla, 
ete., to every type of floor 


HOLZ-EM 
APPLICATOR 
















The HOLZ-EM solves the problem of convenient and proper application 
ef floor waxes, seals and varnishes. You can be sure that 
used correctly by selling of recomme 
- LICATOR to do the job. The HOLZ- 
help build your list of satisfied customers just as it has fer ethers 
who are already familiar with the product. 


Simple — Practical — Durable — Inexpensive 


The 4 in 1 Applicator consists of but three parts: 
1—A top quality sleeve-like wool pad; 
2A one piece hardwood block that needs no bolts, ac nuts, ne 
re. fastenings of any kind; 
3—A long strong threaded handle. 
=. 4 in 1 is the ONLY applicator that provides FOUR WORKING 


Both the HOLZ-EM and 4 in 1 applicators are the unonimous 
floor meintenence experts throughout the action. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS. 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of America’s Outstanding Line of 
Wet Mops — Dust Mops — Wax Applicators 
Chicago 8, IHinois 


2509-2513 South Green Street 





DEPT. 447 - - - - 
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ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ACCLAIMED ¢ 


FEDERAL 


LIGHTNING LUSTRE 
WAX 


Read This: 

“We received the sample of the Lightning 
Lustre which we have tried, and it seems to 
be very satisfactory. We must have a wax that 
dries hard on the floor, and the sample re- 
ceived from you did this... We have an at- 
mospheric condition in this territory which is 
very hard on waxes, due to dampness and 
sudden changes in temperature. Please ship 


us 5.55 gallon drums of Lightning Lustre.” 


YES 


Liability Insurance is im- 


YOU ARE 
INSURED 


portant to every company 
that sells floor finishes. Our 
Liability Insurance protects 


our customers. 





FEDERAL VARNISH DIV. 


Floor Finish Division 


ASHLAND AVE. 





AT 29th STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILL 


April, 1947 
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Floor Wax Group Meets 

The Floor Wax and Polish 
Manufacturers Group, New York 
Pa Varnish, and Lacquer Associa- 
ti Brooklyn, met March 25th at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
Vice-chairman of the group, J. Kahn, 
Windsor Wax Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
presided in the absence of honorary 
chairman, L. D. Eldot, president of 
the association. The main topic of 
discussion was the need for unified 
effort on the part of the industry to- 
ward consumer education and product 
acceptance. Mr. Kahn stressed the 
desirability of providing the trade with 
specifications based on performance 
requirements rather than on formula 
tion so that responsible manufacturers 
could offer the trade products passed 
on by the industry's standards com 
mittee. 

rhe vice-chairmen of the group 
will meet in April to study the spe- 
cification problem. Attention was given 
to the raw material supply situation, 
particularly with reference to carnauba 
wax imports. Various means of obtain 
ing information on carnauba wax im- 
ports were discussed and members 
agreed that the present system of get 
ting information from customs officials 
does not provide data in time to guard 
against market fluctuations. A _ tenta- 
tive plan for providing more timely 
market data from government and 
private agencies was agreed upon. It 
was decided to hold a conference of 
the industry's promotion and adver- 
tising men at an early date in orde1 
to set up policies to minimize con- 
sumer resistance to products of the 
industry. 

The date for the next general 
meeting of the group was tentatively 
moved forward to May 6th in order 
to avoid conflict with other meetings. 
—— 


New Aerosol Spray Gun 
Sanitary Aids Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
is introducing a new type high-pressure 
steel sprayer for the application of in- 
secticides, germicides and deodorants. 
The new sprayer, according to the com 
pany, operates on 60 pounds pressure of 
super-heated steam propelling minute 
particles of aerosol size using concen- 


trated insecticides and germicides. The 
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New type _high- 
pressure steel spray- 
er for the application 
of insecticides, ger- 
micides and deodo- 
rants. Called the 
‘‘Torpedo Aerosol 
Spray Gun,” it is 
being introduced by 
Sanitary Aids Co. of 
St. Louis. Fully auto- 
matic, weight 1312 
Ibs., operates on AC 
or DC current. 


=— 


spray gun which operates on AC o1 
DC current, is equipped with a two-way 
aspirator nozzle adjustable for various 
type mists. Built for large-scale insect 
control operations, one loading will 
dispense sufficient insecticide in aerosol 
form to fill 1,600,000 cubic feet. The 
maker states that the volume of spray 
can be compared to 100 one-pound 
aerosol bombs operating at one time. 
No streaking, wetting or dripping 


occurs. 


New Powell BHC Booklet 


A new technical bulletin on 
benzene hexachloride (BHC) was re- 
leased March 7th by John Powell & 
Co., New York, manufacturers of basic 
materials for insecticide manufacturers. 
The bulletin describes the history and 
chemistry of benzene hexachloride as 
well as an analytical procedure for 


the gamma isomer determination. 


Toxicity, compatibility, insecticidal ac- 


tion and uses are discussed, and its 


Disilyn Crystals, a 
new quaternary am- 
monium germicide 
being marketed by 
Lynwood Co., Chi- 
cago, comes packed 
in individual packets 
in a container hold 
ing ninety of such 
envelopes. Sufficient 
material is packaged 
in each envelope to 
make up standard 
germicidal solutions 
for various purposes. 
Disilyn Crystals are 
recommended for 
bactericidal, germi- 
cidal, and fungicidal 
uses. 
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The new sprayer, termed by the 
manufacturer as the ‘““Torpedo Aerosol 
Spray Gun,” is a one-piece heavy-gauge 
aluminum shell shaped like a tear-drop, 
available in two-color combinations. It 
is 18” long, 12” high and 9” wide, and 
weighs 1314 lbs. It is fully automatic in 
operation and built to withstand ten 
times’ its normal operating pressure. 
The sprayer is being distributed na- 
tionally through regional distributors 


and dealers. 


action against a number of agricul- 
tural insect pests is described in detail. 
+ 

van Am. Appoints Ackley 

van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc., 
New York, manufacturers of perfume 
materials, have recently announced 
the appointment of William D. Ack- 
ley as sales representative in the mid- 
dle western area. Mr. Acklev has been 
associated with the drug and cosmetic 


industry for many years. 








REILLY 























Disinfectant Industries 


NAPHTHALENE 


Crude and refined prime white 





CRESYLIC ACIDS—Reilly produces the entire range 
of Cresylic Acids—in standard grades or to buyers’ 
specifications. 

CRESOLS—-U. S. P., Meta, Para, Ortho and special 
fractions—to all specifications. In drums or tank car 
quantities. 

XYLENOLS— Low boiling, high boiling and symmetri- 
cal Xylenols—in tank cars and drums. 

TAR ACID OILS—iIn all grades, from 10% to 75% 
tar acid content, or of specified phenol coefficiency, 
carefully blended. In 55-gallon drums and tank cars. 






Naphthalene, in Chipped, Crystal, flake 





and powdered form. In 250 lb.-barrels 







eons 


and 50-Ib. fiber drums. 










Send for your copy of this booklet 
(second edition) describing REILLY 
Coal Tar Chemicals. 






REILLY TAR AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


0 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. - Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. - 2513 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


PRODUCTS) 
y 























REPINED BLEACHED SHELLAC 


is obtainable for 


No-Rubbing Waxes 


om 


Send Your Orders or Inquiries To 


THE MANTROSE CORPORATION 


136 - 4ist Street Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


Boston, Mass.—M. F. Robie Los Angeles, Calif.—H. C. Ross San Francisco—E. M. Walls 
Kenmore, N. Y.—j. O. Meyers Co. Philadelphia, Pa.—Frances Patterson Danbury, Conn.—4. E. Pike 
Cleveland, Ohio—j. H. Hinz Company Chicago, !1!.—Harry Holland & Son, Inc. Canada—Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Phil A. Sullivan Sales Co. Baltimore, Md.—William McGill Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 
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Michemco Opens New Plant 
Michemco, Inc., a subsidiary of 
e Michigan Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
vas to Open a new chemical plant in 
unit of the Pine Bluff Arsenal plant 
sometime in March. The concern has 
sub-leased four and one-half acres and 
several buildings from the Diamond 
\lkali Company, Pittsburgh, who 
leased the property from the govern 
ment, and will install equipment and 
convert the property as rapidly as pos 
sible. Production — of 15,000,000 
pounds of packaged DDT for nation- 
wide shipment is planned. G. V. Mc- 
Masters is plant superintendent. 


=~ % 


New Janitor Supply Co. 

Harry and Morris Wax an- 
nounced the opening of their new en- 
terprise, San Diego Supply Company, 
March 15, 1947. They also operate 
the San Diego Janitor Supply and 
Chemical Co., located at 1002 B Street, 
San Diego. New offices and display 
rooms have recently been opened by 
the latter company. 


° 


Behrman Leaves Velsicol 

\. S. Behrman, formerly vice- 
president and director of research at 
Velsicol Corp., Chicago, recently an- 
nounced his withdrawal from the com- 
pany to establish a chemical consult- 
ing practice. He will specialize in 
water treatment, ion exchange pro- 
cesses, silicious gels, gel catalysts, and 
chemical patents. Mr. Behrman, for 
many years vice-president and chem- 
ical director of Infilco, Inc., joined 
Velsicol following release from military 


duty 


—_ ee 


New Prentiss Concentrates 

R. J. Prentiss & Co., New York, 
recently announced that they are sup- 
plying benzene hexachloride and hexa- 
ethyl tetraphosphate in the form of con- 
centrates for formulation use. “Pren- 
tox” benzene hexachloride will be sold 
as a powder containing 5 per cent of 


the active gamma isomer, for formulat- 
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ing dry or wettable dusts. “Prentox” 
hexaethyl tetraphosphate will be sold 


as a 50 per cent solution. 





ESLER JOHNSON 


Powell Producing on Coast 

The west coast plant of John 
Powell & Co., San Leandro, Calif., is 
now producing DDT concentrates, 
pyrethrum, rotenone and benzene 
hexachloride on a 24-hour - per - day 
basis, it was announced in Mid-March 
by Esler Johnson, general manager of 
John Powell & Co. of Calif., Inc. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson, the recently 
completed plant—now in full produc: 
tion—will produce a complete line of 
Powco Brand materials for the West 
Coast. 

. 

Rohm & Haas to Build 

\ new chemical plant and ware- 
house will be built for Rohm & Haas 
Co., Philadelphia, at an estimated cost 
of $1.200,000 and $200,000 respective- 
lv. The new lay-out will be located at 
Houston, Texas and contract has been 
awarded for the construction to Foster- 
Wheeler Corp., New York. 


° 


Bussart Joins Velsicol 

J. Everett Brussart has recently 
joined Velsicol Corp., Chicago, as en- 
tomologist. Mr. Bussart was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois 


with B.S. and M.S. degrees in ento- 
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mology. After serving as nursery in- 
spector of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture, he joined the staff of the 
California Spray Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Calif. There he worked in 
both the fruit spray department and 
in the garden and home division. 


° 


Bri-Test Opens New Plant 
Bri-Test Products Corp., ‘New 
York, announced March I4th, 1947, 
the opening of their new plant and 
offices at 845 East 138th St.. Bronx 54, 
New York City, N. Y. 
= 
Sani-wax Plant Opened 
The plant of Sani-wax Com- 
pany at Ennis, Texas, is reported to 
be in operation producing about 2,000 
gallons of liquid wax per day. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 samples will be 
shipped out within the next few weeks 
along with the regular 4-oz., half pint, 
pint, quart, half gallon, and gallon 
sizes, according to a company 
announcement. 
“Sani-wax” produced at the 
Fexas plant is shipped to a Dallas re- 
distribution center from where it is 
shipped to warehouses located in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Denver, Boston, Jersey 
City, Portland, Cleveland, and othe 
cities. M. F. Malone is Ennis plant 
supervisor of the Sani-wax Corp. 
7 
Dew Products Organized 
Dew Products Co., New Or- 
leans, building maintenance and sani- 
tary supplies, is being organized by Mrs. 
Frances Schneid Weinstein and Morris 
L. Weinstein according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the company. Mrs. 
Weinstein was formerly vice-president 
of the Monarch Chemical Company 
until it was sold to its new manage- 
ment, and Mr. Weinstein was a sales- 
man for the same company. 
-¢ 
DuPuis Joins Johnson 
Robert. N. DuPuis, formerly as- 
sistant director, Miner Laboratories, 
Chicago, has joined S. C. Johnson and 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., as assistant 
research and development director. 
Dr. DuPuis will be in charge of re- 


search development and experiment 


operations for the company. 
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DDT- 


Manufactured by 
MONTROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


120 Lister Ave. Ne k 5 
wark 5, N. J. 


















Sales Agents 


| R. W. Greeff & Co. Inc. 


10 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20 
or , New York 














ITALIAN PUMICE 


Is The Best Pumice 








sales- 
gactures Se com= So me 
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e line of wa 
pre ynding? paste wax, Liquid 
wax, pigmented waxes 40 co : el 
ors, stain Wax: We can supply cus 
ou with all sizes from tne 
int to the drum /, 
samples T 
alc — C sa 





aaaress Your 






Volcanic Ash — Bentonite 


» 
WINDSOR WAX COMPANY, inc. CHARLES B. CHRYSTAL C0., | 
wy ING 


611-617 NEWARK 
a ST. - HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
é 7-0868 - Hoboken 3-1700 53 PARK PLACE. NEW YO 
P : RE 7, N. b 2 
Fi Jersey City, N. J. ; 
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Chemical Service Expands 
Balti- 


wre, manufacturers of chemical sup- 


Chemical Service Co., 


plies, reported March 12 the addition 
of new quarters to its Baltimore plant. 
Ihe new Chemical Service building 
rs 30,000 square feet, doubling the 
of the company’s physical facili- 
total 


s which now 70,000 square 


Ihe new building houses the 


xecutive and clerical offices as well as 


filling, packaging, labeling and ship- 


ping departments. The 


| company’s 


wiginal plant of 40,000 square feet is 
being remodeled and will be devoted 
exclusively to manufacturing and lab 
oratory testing. The new layout also 
includes a 3-car railroad siding located 
directly alongside the plant and a 
trucking platform that holds 4 trucks 


at a time. 


Insecticides Not Blamed 
Contrary to reports at the time, 
there were no insecticides of any kind 
involved in the Hull-Dobbs fire at the 
Barber 
» Arthur 


building occupied by W. H. 
Co., Minneapolis, according 

P. Spottswood, Chief, Fire Prevention 
Bureau, City of Minneapolis Fire De- 
partment. Several firemen lost their lives 
because they fell into the basement 
when the floor caved in. Rumor had 
it that fumes from insecticides of some 
sort stored in the basement of the 
building were a contributing factor 


in the death of the firemen. 
° 

New Durez 240” Resin 

in folder 


was recently released on Durez “240” 


Information, form, 
resin by Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., North N. Y. The 
folder offers information on the physi- 


Tonawanda, 


properties of the product such as 
melting point, acid number and color; 
and information regarding its uses in 
“Durez 240,” it is 


claimed, may be blended with car- 


emulsion waxes. 


nauba and candelilla waxes to pro- 
duce wax bases for “self polishing” or 


“no rub” waxes. Because of its high 
nelting point, direct fire or Dowtherm 
heated kettles are recommended for 
blending the resin with wax. The wax- 


resin blend, however, may be handled 
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in steam-jacketed equipment. An in- 
terchange between resin aid wax in 
this high-temperature blending, the 
company maintains, produces a film 
with little or no tack and with ex- 


cellent resistance to water-spotting. 


UES TRO 


NSEET KILL 


“Destro,” an insecticide containing 5 per 
cent DDT and designed for surface applica- 
tion as well as direct contact, is manufac- 
tured by Lucky Heart Laboratories, Inc., 
Memphis. Packaged in standard amber pints 
znd quarts and also in gallon jugs. 


© am 


Rubber Mfrs. Flooring List 

In spite of a brief filed by the 
Association of Insecticide 
Mfrs., New York, 


pointing out a number of technical 


National 
and Disinfectant 


reasons why the Lieberman-Storch test 
should not be applied on floor pol- 
ishes and floor cleaning materials con- 
taining waxes (dispersion or other- 
wise), when made from either natural 
or synthetic materials, the Rubber 
Mfrs. Assn., New York, has concluded 
that it should not at this time deviate 
from the existing specification includ- 
ing the Lieberman-Storch test in set 
ting up standards for its approved list 
of cleaners and polishers for rubber 
flooring. Consequently, the associa- 
tion’s impending approved list No. 9 
will include only those products which 
have been 


after laboratory testing 


found to conlorm to the rubber floor- 


ing specifications. 
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PCO Purdue Conference 
The eleventh annual Pest Con- 
trol Operators Conference, sponsored 
by Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Pest Control Association, Inc., 
was held April 7-11, 1947, 


emphasis of the 


at Purdue 
University. The 
meeting was on 


eleventh annual 


rodent control and termite field work. 


° 


FTC Checks Airosol 

The Federal Trade Commission 
approved a stipulation last month in 
which Airosol, Inc., Neodesha, Kansas, 
agreed to stop misrepresentations of 
their insecticide known as Airosol 
Automatic Insecticide Atomizer. Rep- 
resentations which the company will 
“Airosol” mist. 
4 to 6 


reaches every corner, crevice 


discontinue are that 
when released in a room for 
seconds, 
or crack, or that the insecticide is ef- 
fective against insects in such restrict- 
ed spaces unless it is directed into the 
spaces or the time of application is 
substantially increased; that each atom- 
izer contains enough insecticide for a 
specified number of average sprayings 
unless the specie of insect for which it 
is to be used is indicated in direct con- 
nection with such specified number of 
average sprayings; that a few seconds 
of spraying per room kills common in- 
sect pests; that an occasional spraying 
of less than one minute per average 
room keeps the house free from house- 
hold insects; or that the Airosol meth- 
od is the quickest or safest way to kill 


insects or that it is absolutely safe. 


° 


James Welsh Elected 


Welsh, 
Baltimore, was 


James F. secretary of 
McCormick and Co., 
recently elected chairman of the Na- 
Food Credit 
Division. Mr. Welsh, a member of the 


McCormick senior board of directors, 


tional Manufacturers 


has been a director of the organization 
since its inception. He is also a past 
director of the Baltimore Association 
of Credit Men. Membership in the 
National Food Manufacturers Credit 
Division embraces approximately 75% 


of the leading food manufacturers of 


the United States. 








Self Polishing 


FLOOR WAX 


All Purpose Liquid Soap Type 


CLEANER 








Heavy Duty Liquid Soap Type 


CLEANER 





FURNITURE POLISH 







Available in 


DRUM LOTS 









Available in Quantity 


Inquiries Invited 






R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 
Specialties Department 
230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 

















M XH LABORATORIES 


ARCHER AVENUE 
AGO & * ILLINOIS 






2705 
(HI¢ 
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HERE’S 
THE SPOT FOR 
EFFECTIVE 
CONTRACT 
PACKAGING 













| WRITE TODAY | 


SEABOARD MFG. LABORATORIES 


INC, 


Tulip and Dauphin Streets 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Filling, weighing, mixing and labeling. 
Dry Powders or Liquid Products. 
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Jehnson Research Building 

Work on the new research 
lding for S. C. Johnson and Son, 
Wis., will be 


Ihe principal feature of the 


Racine, started this 
ring. 
tilding, the wax laboratory, is a com- 
ct tall stack 40 feet square, rising 
6 feet and serviced directly from a 
rcular masonry stem connected to 
loors at the center of each of the 15 
vels that make up the building. Each 
vel is well provided with sunlight 
and is air-conditioned, heated and 
serviced completely from the central 
laboratory 


shaft. Surrounding the 


stack will be two- and _ three-story 
buildings housing the technical service 
department, pilot plant, research 
home, photographic department, and 
lecture rooms as well as other depart- 
ments. On the first floor of the labora- 
tory tower of brick tubular glass will 
be the general administration office of 


the office of director of research and 


development library, conference and 
consulting rooms. On the third floor 
and mezzanine will be the quality con- 
trol department. Three higher floors 
will house the production develop- 
ment, while the two floors above will 
be devoted to fundamental research, 
and the top floor will house elevator 
machinery, electrical equipment and 
distilled water supply. Leading from 
tower is a 


the second floor of the 


bridge to a three-story structure con- 
taining the technical service depart 
ment in which will be located a model 
home. The experimental engineering 
department will be in the pilot labora- 
tory, a two-story building connected 
with the tower and communicating by 
tunnel with the factory. In other tun 
nels will be air-conditioning equip- 
ment, machinery, storage rooms, stock 
rooms, as well as four constant tem- 
perature laboratories and a dishwash 


ing unit. 





Shows Ultraviolet Germicide 
“New 


borne Diseases” 


Protection Against Air- 
is the title of a new 
folder on commercial germicidal de- 
vices issued by Lustra Corp. of Amer- 


ica, New York. 


models are shown, recommended fo1 


Five new germicidal 


use where people work or congregate, 


and are said to utilize ultraviolet 


radiation of a wave length of 2537 
Angstrom units from a Sylvania germi- 
cidal tube to kill airborne germs, 
viruses and mold-forming spores of 
many contagious diseases. Illustrated 
are two new types of “Protect-O-Ray” 
wall units for upper air “‘sinfection, 
one overhead unit combining germi- 
cidal radiation with fluorescent light- 
ing, one plastic-housed portable unit 
for localized applications, and two 
open-type portable units for individual 
room sterilization and unitization in 
walk-in refrigerators and food storage 
rooms. 
i coe 

Sonneborn Names Wogisch 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New 
York oil refiners and manufacturing 
chemists, announced on March 13 the 
ippointment of Harry M. Wogisch as 
purchasing agent. Mr. Wogisch thus 


formally assumes complete charge of 
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the company’s purchasing department 
which he had actively headed during 
the illness of his predecessor, F. W. 
month. Mr. 


Werner, who died last 


Wogisch has been associated with 


Sonneborn since 1919. 


_ = 

Bickerton Leaves ISCO 

Dr. J. M. Bickerton, for the 
past six years assistant manager and 
director of research of the insecticide 
division of Innis, Speiden & Co., New 
York, has recently joined Walker Fer- 
tilizer Co., Orlando, Fla. Dr. Bicker- 
ton has specialized in soil fumigation 
work, and in joining Walker Fertilizer 
he will be associated with a firm that 
has pioneered Innis Speiden soil fumi 


gants in Florida. 


Fritzsche Names Althalsen 

Dr. Darrell Althalsen 
manager of the Clinton, New Jersey, 
Bros., 


New York, producers of essential oils, 


became 


factory of the Fritzsche Inc., 
aromatic chemicals and perfumes, fol 
lowing the retirement of Dr. A. Nico- 
1946 after more 
Dr. Nicolaus, 


laus on December 31, 
than 25 vears of service. 
prior to his retirement, was also a 


member of the board of directors. 
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Livestock Loss Report 
The National Livestock Loss 
Prevention Board, 


Kansas City, recently issued its annual 


southwest region, 


report for 1946. Commenting on the 


southwest regional program of live- 


stock loss prevention, the report 
pointed out a number of ways of pre- 
venting livestock loss that center 
around the control of agricultural 


(1) testing 


and demonstrating the practical con- 


pests. Among them are: 
trol of flies on livestock in and around 
farm buildings, (2) cooperating in the 
organization of cattle-grub and louse 
control 


projects, (3) demonstrating 


practical methods of poultry, louse 
and mite control, (4) cooperating on 
parasite control projects in sheep and 
swine. 

\ number of reprints on ar- 
ticles about these subjects, from vari- 
publications are in- 
The 


board points out that one reason for 


ous industrial 
cluded in the annual report. 
the success of the DDT fly control 
program has been the number of high- 
pressure sprayers available for treating 
cattle. Included in the report is the 
announcement of the completion of 
a colored.sound film on cattle-fly, grub 
The film will be 


available for showing at livestock meet- 


and louse control. 


ings throughout the country this com- 
ing season. The report submits nine 
recommendations for proper livestock 
pest control based on findings brought 
sections of the 


out in the various 


report. 


Charles Chrystal Honored 
At a banquet held at the Barbi- 


zon-Plaza Hotel, New York, March lI, 
Charles B. Chrystal Co., New York 
importers and jobbers of non-metallic 
minerals, celebrated their 50th year in 
their founder 
and present Charles B. 


Chrystal, who has directed the com- 


business and honored 


president, 


pany during the entire 50 years of its 


existence. 


Ultra Chemical Moves 

Ultra Chemical Co., Chicago, 
moved on March Ist to new quarters 
at 188 Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ul. 
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INCREASED 
EFFECTIVE- 
NESS 
with 
MISTMASTER 
INSECTICIDE 
SPRAYERS 


ADJUSTABLE 
wolice 
SPRAYS /N ANY 
POSITION 

» 


—for Spraying Liquid Insecticides 
—including DDT 


SPACE spraying with greater effectiveness is assured with the 
Model 54 MISTMASTER compressor type Time Switch Sprayer. 
Automatic, simple, safe. Adjustable nozzle. Sprays one ounce 
in 3 to 4 minutes. Thoroughly atomizes. % h.p. universal 
motor. | quart container. Weight, 4 Ibs. 


Residual spraying is a widespread need met with the MIST- 
MASTER Fan-Type Sprayer. Shoots insecticides a distance of 
18 to 40 feet. Three models. Motors, 1/3, 3/5 or 1 h.p. 
universal. 

We do not sell insecticides. Our business 


is the manufacture of Sprayers. (Patented 
in U. S. A. and foreign countries.) 


SPRAYER CORP. OF AMERICA 


1812 W. WINONA ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








Ol wae e 


SAFETY POWDERED HAND SOAP 
COMBATS DERMATITIS 


* hygienically safe. fast. very economical °* low 


alkalinity * light density ® vegetable scrubber ° 


soothing ® improves working conditions ° tried 


and proved by billions of wash-ups in. all 
°* “A Wee Bit Goes a Long Way * 


VALUE * IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


tested 
industries 
QUALITY ° 
ALSO ® hand and machine dishwashing compounds ° 
* no wipe auto 


medium and heavy duty cleaners 


wash ° synthetics ° private brands ° soap 


dispensers 


SKOTCH PRODUCTS CORP. 


2710-12 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio 














anted 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


CASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK or ASSETS 


Bi 
i 
large financially powerful diversified 
organization wishing to add another 


enterprise to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 


Box 1215, 1474 B’way, N. Y. 18, N. Y 


| 
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Gulf Research Host to NAIDM Scientists 


associated with 


MENT CO., 


Gulf Oil Co., Pittsburgh, acted as host 


gu RESEARCH & DEVELOP- 


to the members of the _ Insecticide 
Scientific Committee of the National 
Association of Insecticide & Disinfect- 
ant Manufacturers at a meeting of the 
Committee held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on March 6. Dr. 
Alfred Weed of John Powell & Co., 
New York, is chairman of the Com 
mittee. During the meeting, the mem 


bers visited the Harmarville Research 
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Above—The N.A.1.D.M. Insecticide Scien- 
tific Committee members, alternates, advisory 
members at the meeting March 6, in Pitts- 
burgh, as guests of Gulf Research Staff. 


Back Row—Left to Right: H. H. Shepard 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; D. F. Starr, S. B. 
Penick & Co.; Arnold Mallis, Gulf Research & 
Development Co.; R. C. Berry, S. B. Penick & 
Co.; Herman Schroeder, Dodge & Olcott, Inc.; 
E. N. Woodbury, Hercules Powder Co.; F. O. 
Hazard, Wilmington College; Cyrus Anderson, 
The J. R. Watkins Co. 


Middle Row—A. G. Grady, Sinclair Refining 
Co.; P. P. Wallace, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
H. C. Donohoe, William Peterman, Inc.; F. W. 
Fletcher, Dow Chemical Co.; A. E. Badertscher, 
McCormick & Co.; R. H. Nels-n. U. S. D>- 
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partment of Agriculture; M. J. Janes, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company; Alfred Weed, John 
Powell & Co. (chairman). 


Bottom Row—F. B. Maughan, Rohm & Haas 
Co.; F. C. Nelson, Stanco, Inc.; A. C. Miller, 
Gulf Research & Development Co.; H. S. 
Telf-rd, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc.; E. J. Campau, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana); John Palm, R. J. 
Prentiss & Co.; R. V. Sharpless, Gulf Research 
& Development Co. 


Below—Aerial view of the Gulf Research & 
Development Co. Laboratory at Harmarville 
near Pittsburgh, Pa. At lower left is the plot 
of Gulf experimental pyrethrum planting. To 
the right and immediately above is the bio- 
logical laboratory with greenhcuse. Extension 
on left houses aerosol testing equipment. 











Step- Up PRODUCTION wits 


THE NEW Kodgers PACKAGE FILLER 


DESIGNED BY CRAGAR 


Now in successful opera- 
tion in the soap and chemi- 
cal industries. These exclu- a. 

sive Rodgers features will : Cecil: 

increase your plant's effi- , . 
ciency: = Write for details 


@ Simple dial adjustments 
to control transfer time 


and package fill time. TREMS and TREX 
a pw! completely elimi- —_—— — 
nated. sos 
@ Positive clutch mokes no 4 Emulsifiers 


slippage possible, guar- 
antees long life. 1 os k 
a . >, manufactured by 
°° bh a oe GRIFFIN Chemical Company 


Let us arrange a practical 1000 = 16th Street 
demonstration, using your 

product. Pat. Pending San Francisco 

We also manufacture and distribute 

@ POWDER FILLERS @ STAINLESS STEEL KETTLES 

@ PACKAGE FILLERS @ STAINLESS STEEL TANKS Pes 

© conten os ° came N.B. Understand Griffin plant 

@ TUBE AND JAR FILLERS @ CONVEYORS makes emulsifiers "to fit the 

@ TUBE CLOSERS @ PORTABLE ELECTRIC MIXERS 

@ TUBE CLIPS @ BATCH MIXERS job". Check. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


GrorceE G. Ropcers Co., INc. 
225 West 34th Street New York 1, New York 
BRyant 9-2040 

















Manufacturers 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


and 
FOR ALL DETERGENTS 


PRODUCTS aise 
LIQUID, POWDER AND PASTE FORMS 





West Coast Agent: A. J. LYNCH & COMPANY 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 














LIGHT GAUGE DRUMS 


A REAL GOOD SOURCE 


. mA “Chemica 


COLUMBIA N CO. INC. [RBs CY00UMON 


ill) 29-28 41st Ave. Long Island City1,N.Y. 1819 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
| Plants: QUEENS, N. Y., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Telephone: IRonsides 6-4972 


—€, ot Chemical Specialties - 
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ratory of Gulf, viewing and dis 
ng equipment and test procedures 
e entomological laboratory. A. C. 
er of Gulf conducted the visit. 
cheon was served the group in the 
ratory dining room, and in the 
ing, they were guests of Gulf for 
Kremmers 


ktails and dinner at 


iurant in Pittsburgh. 


At the meeti the Committe 


i, 
discussed a proposed project to study 

use of DDT in oil base cattk 
sprays with specific reference to an an 
tic pated release on this subject trom 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plan 
Quarantine. Results of collaborative 
testing of oil sprays on roaches and 
the work of Dr. Hazard at Wilming 
ton College, Wooster, O. on roach 
powders were reviewed. The defini 
tion of aerosols was also discussed Dv 
the Committee in addition to certain 
other scientific matters relative to in 
secticides. Following the meeting, the 
Committee was invited to meet dur- 
ing the coming summer at Midland, 
Mich. by Fred Fletcher of the Dow 
Chemical Co. 


* 


2 . . 
New Prentiss Price List 

\ new catalog announcing the 
prices of drugs, chemicals, and insecti 
Prentiss 
& Co., New York, was issued March 12 


cides manufactured by R. a 


In addition to listing current prices 
of their products, the catalog offers de- 
scriptive information and uses for the 
various insecticides and concentrates 
manufactured by the company. A use 
ful component of the catalog is a 13 
page glossary of botanical drugs with 
their generic and alternate names and 


common usage. 


Review Insecticide Work 
Recent developments in the in- 
secticide field will be discussed during a 
series of conferences to run concurrent- 
ly with the Pacific Chemical Exposition 
n San Francisco, next Oct. 21 to 25. 
In charge of this phase of the program 
will be the Pacific Insecticide Institute, 
it was announced by Dr. Robert Mat- 
son, chairman of the California sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, 


hich is sponsoring the exposition. 
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lan NAIDM Program 
or Chicago, June 9-11 


N. J. GOTHARD 
N.A.LD.M. President 


ROGRAM plans tor the 33rd an 
2. nual mid-year meeting of the 
National 


Disinfectant Manufacturers to be held 
Beach Hotel, Chi 


Association of Insecticide & 


at the Edgewate 
cago, on June 9, 10, and 11 have been 
announced tentatively by John Powell 


Powell & Co., New York, 


chairman of the Program Committee. 


of John 


Featured will be several symposia, 
each with a group of speakers on spe- 
cialized topics, one on floor waxes led 
by Marshall Magee of the T. F. Wash 
burn Co., Chicago, another on the 
container situation led T. E. Alwyn 
of the American Can Co., New York, 
one on disinfectants led by L. J. Op 
penheimer of West Disinfecting Co., 
Long Island City, and a fourth on in- 
\. Jenne 


mann of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


secticide problems led by J. 


Co., Wilmington. 


Speakers tentatively scheduled 
include S. A. Rohwer on the future of 
household insecticides, H. <A U 
Munro on DDT surface residues, Dr. 
L. W. Kephart on 2.4-D, W. J. Zick 
on current legislation, E. F. Knipling 


on the newer synthetic insecticides, 
Dr. M. H. Doner on testing residual 
sprays, L. D. Polderman on the gly 


cols in sterilization, and others not 
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JOHN POWELL 
in charge of program 


vet scheduled. The meeting will em 
brace five business sessions as well as 
special group and committee gathe1 
ings, opening Monday, June 9, at 9 
\.M. and closing Wednesday, June 11, 
at noon. Group luncheons will be 
served on June 9 and 10. ‘Bhe usual 
informal dinner will be held on Tues 
day evening, June 10. The Board of 
Governors and_ scientific committees 
will meet on Sunday, June 8, in ad 
vance of the general sessions. The full 
program will be announced in the 


near future. 


State Chem. Marks 36 Years 

State Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
is celebrating its 36th year with the 
completion of a new addition to its 
facilities. J. H. Zucker is head of the 
company. Mr. Zucker is active in both 
the Potash Soap Association and the 
National Sanitary Supply Association. 


=< 


Packaging Show April 8-11 

The AMA Packaging Exposition, 
sponsored by the American Manage 
ment Association, was held April 8-11 
at Convention Hall, Philadelphia. Dis 
cussions and clinics featured topics cov- 
wide 


ering a packaging 


187 


range of 


subjects. 








PRIVATE 
FORMULA 








Let us 
manufacture 


WORK 











manufacture yourself . . 
do not fit into your plant... 
flea powder, salves, ointments, 
powder filling, etc. . . 
tainers, pack, store, and ship your specialties . . . 
most modern methods and equipment .. . 
strictly confidential . . . and our charges are low 
. . consult us without obligation. 


mosquito repellent, 
tube filling, 


R. Gesell, Incorporated 


fermeriy Ehrmann-Strauss Co., Inc. 


206 W. HOUSTON STREET NEW YORK 





x | | 
it for you! 
Those products which you are not equipped to | | 


. those odd items which || | 


. we buy materials, con- | 














TAR ACID OIL 


for use in 


DISINFECTANTS 


and 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


UNUSUALLY HIGH IN TAR ACIDS. 
Made from 
Low Temperature Coal Tar 


DISCO COMPANY 


H. W. Oliver Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Producers and Refiners of Coal Tar and Its Products 





-CHAPI 


SPRAYERS 
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— G UNNI NG 
G UNP VIN 


COMPOUNDS 
for the 
COSMETIC, SOAP 
and 
INSECTICIDE TRADES 


Manufacturers of 
Aromatic Chemicals and Perfume Bases 


= and ning Xn 


601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


pete ge RY 
Gus of the and 


Cit - Anon 
Lines in 


SINGLE | 
ACTION 


a? and 
-CONTINUOUS 


TYPES 


R. CHAPIN 


MANUFACTURING WORKS, INC., Gataua. 7.Y 
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NSSA Meets 


JACK VARLEY 
N.S.S.A. President 


_- National Sanitary Supply As- 
sociation will hold its 24th an- 
and merchandise 


nual convention 


display April 21-25, at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago. The emphasis at this 
year’s meeting will be on sales. High- 
lighting the first session will be an ad- 
dress of welcome by Jack Varley, Baird 
& McGuire, Inc., St. Louis, president 
of the association, and the report of 
the executive vice-president of the as- 
sociation, Leo J. Kelly. 

The program includes a dis 
tributors panel discussion on “‘Sales- 
men’s Compensation” on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 25th. Panel members 


Riddiford Bros., 
David Ginsburg, Sci- 


are Louis Herzog, 
Inc., Chicago; 
entific Supply Co., Denver; and Carl 
Lien, Lien Chemical Co., Chicago. 
Che panel discussion moderator is to 
be Jules R. Lovinger, Lovinger Dis- 
Co., Salt Lake The 


second panel discussion scheduled for 


infectant City. 
the same afternoon is on the subject 
of “Salesmen’s Territories.” Jules R. 
Lovinger will again moderate and 
members of this panel are to be E. G. 
Rogers, general manager, Cleaning 
Materials & Chemical Co., Pittsburg; 
George S. Lenfesty, president, Len- 
lesty Supply Co., Tampa, Florida; and 
Jay H. Zucker, president, State Chemi- 


cal & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. J. L. Brenn, 


April, 1947 


April 21-25 


LEO J. KELLY 
N.S.S.A. Secretary 


president, Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Huntington, Indiana, will con- 
clude the day’s discussions on. sales 
with an address on the subject of 
“Training Salesmen to Sell.” 

On Thursday April 


24th, the sales discussions will be con- 


afternoon, 


tinued with two addresses and two 


presentations. The first address by A. 
Jones, credit manager, Armour & Co., 
Chicago, is on the subject of “Im- 
proving your Profit Picture.” Two 


presentations will then follow, the 


first tells, “How to Make a Sales Pres 
entation Stay Presented.” Richard C. 
Borden and Alvin C. Busse, will show: 
(1) How to win immediate attention 
of prospect; (2) How to hold prospect's 


interest; (3) How to tell a short ef- 


fective convincing sales story that 


will click and (4) How to close an or- 


Using compressed 
air to produce a high 
velocity spray, the 
Piezo ES -2 electric 
sprayer atomizes in 
32 minutes 27 ounces 
of liquid, according 
to Piezo Mfg. Corp., 
New York. Powered 
by a “eth horse pow- 
er motor and utiliz- 
ing a two - position 
nozzle, it sprays hor- 
izontally and verti- 
cally without chang- 
ing sprayer position. 
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der. The second presentation is on, 
“The Autopsy of a Lost Sale.” Again 
Richard C. and Alvin C. 


Busse will show how to prevent lost 


Borden 


sales, how to sell more, and how to 
keep customers, etc. They will also 
discuss money making ideas which can 
be used in training sales forces to pro- 
duce more and better business. An 
address will follow on “Sales Compen 
sation A Vital Sales Management 
Tool,” by Perry Addleman, Booz, Al- 
len and Hamilton, Management Coun- 
cillors of New York, Chicago, and Los 
\ngeles. 

The annual banquet including 
a floor show will be held at 7:30 P.M. 
on Thursday, April 24th. The mer 
chandise displays will be open from 
Monday through Friday but will be 
closed during the meetings and dur- 
ing the banquet on Thursday evening. 

. 

Loveland Joins Kills ‘Em 

Robert Loveland has 
Kills "Em Chemical Co., Ltd., 


according to 


joined 
Hono- 
lulu, as chief chemist, 
an announcement by the company on 
March 2Ist. Mr. Loveland, a graduate 
chemist of the University of Hawaii, 
was employed for five years as a su- 
pervising chemist at the Naval Testing 
Laboratory at Pearl Harbor and spe- 
cializes in pest control and sanitary 
products. 
——— 

Medical Technologists Meet 

The 
American Medical Technologists and 


National Convention of 
Fellows of the American College of 
Medical Technologists, will meet in 
Richmond, at Hotel John Marshall, 
May 17-21. W. Plowfield, Philadelphia, 
is arranging exhibits and exhibitors’ 


program. 





The Most Widely Used 


PEROPETELEZS NEW F.0. MOTHICIDE 


in the pest control field 
is AVAILABLE 


PYRAX ABB Boe 


SALES! 
A synergist (an ACTIVATOR) for either 
The tremendous and increas- Paradichlorobenzene or Naphthalene. 
. Carefully controlled entomological tests 
ing tonnage sold each year prove formulations using 50% POLY- 
reflects the confidence of CHLOR 1940 and 50% Para render a 

mothicide equal to pure Para; 20% 
entomologists and plant Naphthalene added to POLYCHLOR 
. . 1940 (without Para) produces a superior 
pathologists in our product. pater Drm 
7 Large Quantities Available 
a 100 Ibs. to Carload Lots 

For Immediate Delivery 

(Technical Data on Request) 


Literature and samples on request FINE OR GANICS ’ Inc. 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. (EX 211 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Specialties Department GRamercy 5-1030 Cable: Moichem 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 









































* LABORATORY MIXER * | 


We have just received 46 new, fully enclosed mixing 
machines, as illustrated. 


These machines were 
manufactured for the 
Government, by the Read 
Machinery Company and 
the Century Machinery 


Company. * 


They are sturdily con- 
structed and are ideal for 
mixing small batches up 
to 75 pounds. 





tia ieee te: titel 2,4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 
equipped with Briggs & | 
Stratton gasoline engine | and 


or with a 1 H.P. electric 
Sodium Salt 





motor. 


These machines are port- 
able and require a floor 
space of 20” x 38”. 











Price — complete with gasoline engine, $395.00, f.o.b. 
New York, crated; with electric motor, $495.00 f.o.b. A 
New York crated. 


Telephone or telegraph your order in at once. 


FREDERICK W. HUBER, INC. | | _ KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS 


268 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 80 Lister Avenue Newark 5, N. J. 


Established 1882 
— aL__——<——“ 
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his “Comman- 
do” Aerosol Gun, 
marketed by Mayfair 
industries, Inc., 
Chicago, has no mov- 
ing parts and does 
not employ steam. 
The gun automati- 
cally converts the 
concentrate to gas by 
means of a thermo- 
stically controlled 
heating process. It 
weighs six pounds 
and is 12 inches long 
and 9inches high. 
To operate the gun, 
the filler-cap is re- 


moved from the back and a charge of concentrate is poured in. A few minutes of heat 
are required to change the liquid to a gas after which the gun is ready for several hours of 
operation. Sufficient pump pressure results to discharge the dry gas eight to ten feet. 


Wisconsin PCO’s Meet 

Ihe second annual Wisconsin 
Pest Control Operators’ meeting was 
held February 28th and March Ist 
at the Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wis- 
consin. The meeting was sponsored 
by the University of Wisconsin, Col- 
Agriculture, 


lege of Department of 


Economic Entomology. More than 


eighty pest control operators, en- 


tomologists, public health _ officials, 
and supply house representatives were 
in attendance. 


° 


Offers New Dispenser 

Central Distributors Co., Tyrone, 
Pa., is offering a new dispenser for 
toilet disinfecting and deodorant liq- 
uids. The new dispenser, called “Jani- 
tizer”’ can be installed in any commode 
reservoir. It is concealed, contains no 
moving parts and, according to the 
company, needs refilling but once a 
month. It will be displayed at the forth- 
coming convention of the NSSA. 


° 


Health Ass'n Meets 

Ihe 75th annual meeting of the 
Public 
will be held in Atlantic City, Octobe 
9-10, 1947. 


American Health Association 


— 

Can Output Up 
Metal can shipments to pack 
ers of all types of products totaled 


9.519 tons in 1946 according to 
Can Manufacturers Institute, New 


rk, which cites U. S. Department of 
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Commerce figures summarizing can 


production for last year. This volume, 
second largest in can-making history, 
Was approximately 3% less than the 
volume for the peak year of 1941. 
¢ 

Grover H. Therrell Dies 

Grover H. Therrell, manager 
of Orkin Exterminating Co., Mobile, 
died February 18, 1947 as a result of 
a heart attack. 


USDA Adopts “Chlordane” 

The name “Chlordane” has 
been adopted as the definition and 
short name for the insecticidal organic 
chemical with the empirical formula 
C,,H,Cly. according to a memoran- 
dum released Feb. 26th by Dr. P. N. 
Annand, Chief of the Bureau, Agri. 
Res. Admin., Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, USDA., Wash- 
ington. The Bureau proposes to use 
the name “Chlordane” for the chem- 
“Technical 


ical, and the = name, 


Chlordane” for the commercial prod- 
uct in referring to the work on them 
in future publications. 

\ number of recent articles 
have referred to the product as “1068” 
and described it as “possibly a mixture 
of isomers which have as yet not been 
resolved and evaluated individually,” 
says the memorandum, which goes on 
to state: “Some references, especially 
advertisements, have included the 
trade-mark names ‘Velsicol 1068" and 


‘Octa-Klor’.”” According to the memo., 
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Offer ‘’Lin-x"’ Floor Wax 

Sherwin-Williams Co., has an- 
nounced in Chicago newspapers a new 
anti-slip floor wax, “Lin-x,” which is be- 
ing offered at grocery, drug, hardware, 
paint, variety and department stores, 
at one quart for 98 cents “Lin-x”’ 
quick-slick auto polish, is also featured 
in the advertisements. 

On 

Rodent Protection Method 

A method for protecting food 
and valuable material from rats while 
in transit was recently announced by 
Sparhawk Co., Sparkill, N. Y. The 
method makes use of “Scarat” a rat 
repellent developed by the company. 
While “Scarat” may be sprayed by 
hand, the recommended method of 
use is to impregnate paper, cloth, bag- 
ging or cardboard of packaging ma- 
terials in order to get the repelient 
thoroughly and evenly permeated into 
the basic body before the finished con- 
tainer is formed. Since the repellent 
is insoluble in water, it is relatively 
unaffected by contact with rain, snow, 
ice and dampness. Being a resin, it is 
claimed to remain indefinitely in the 
texture of paper and weave of cloth 


and fiber of jute. 


none of these definitions or designa- 


tions gives sufficient information to 
define accurately the product or in- 
form the investigator in regard to its 
nature. The descriptions, and desig- 
nations are pointed out by the memo 
to be inadequate for labeling commer- 
cial insecticides containing the prod- 
uct to meet the requirements for 
interstate movement under the Insecti- 
cide Act of 1910. 

It was finally agreed by indus- 
try and government officials that a 
short name was more practical which 
would be defined and registered with 
the U. 


use as a trade-mark name. 


S. Patent Office to preempt its 
A search 
of the files at the U. S. Patent office 
has disclosed that the name “Chlor- 
dane” has not been registered, accord- 
ing to Dr. Annand’s memorandum. 
The chemical designation for “Chlor- 
L£2. itn 7 ee 


dane” is: octa- 


chlor —4, 7 — methano —3, « 


tetrahydroindane. 











ATTENTION — PERFUMERS 


Using Our 








Adjust Your Formulae By 
Substitutes of Proven Merit 


Hydroxy Citronellal 
Geraniol 
Citronellol 
Rhodinol 
AVAILABLE 
Other Replacements For Aromatic Chemi- 
cals, Essential, and Flower Oils. 


SOAP and COSMETIC PERFUMES 
INDUSTRIAL ODOR MASKS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 





SEELEY & CO., INC. 


136 Liberty Street _ New York 6, N. Y. 


Factories and Warehouses 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. Nyack, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


PALE WOOD 


ROSINS 


CROSBY CHEMICALS, INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 














DDT | 
INSECTICIDES, 


We are licensed under Patent Nu. 
2,329,074 and can supply royalty- 
paid materials compounded as you 
wish. 

* 





Whenever you need 


- ROTENONE 


Powder — Resins — Extracts 
| We can, as always, give you the best. | 


DERRIS, INC. 


Specialists In Rotenone Roots and Rotenone Products 
79 WALL STREET NEW YORE 5, N. Y. 
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Say you saw it in SOAP! 


We announce development of new type soap 
colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali, light, 
tin, ageing. 


The following shades are already available 


Dark Brown 
Palm Green 
Golden Brown 
Violet 


Bright Green 
Olive Green 
Yellow 

True Blue 


It will pay you to send 
for testing samples 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 
799 Greenwich St. New York City 14 
Cable Address: “Pylamco” 
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Positions Wanted 


ction, etc. Fine record, good pro- 
ction background large company. 
r details, communicate with Box 
741, c/o Soap & Sanitary Chem- 


¢ 


Emulsions & Plastics Chemist: 
years experience in development 
supervision of production of 
x emulsions, polishes, resin emul- 
emulsion paints, adhesives 
ind specialty items. Seek responsi- 
ble position with progressive or- 
sanization. Address Box 742, c/o 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


sions, 


a 


Soap @ 


Soapmaker & Chemist: Compe- 
tent. Having long experience in 
making of all kinds of soaps and 
cleaning compounds. Experienced 
chemist and glycerine recovery. Can 
take full charge of productions. Ad- 
dress Box 744, c/o Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 








Miscellaneous 


Wax Emulsions: Formulas de- 
veloped by consulting chemist from 
available low cost wax as substitute 
for Carnauba in dry-bright wax 
emulsions are for sale. Address Box 
743, c/o Soap & Sanitary Chemi- 


cals. 


DDT-Thanite Spray: Large 
gallonage in 5 gal. 1 CC. steel drums 
suitable for export, institutions or 
industrial resale, 24%% Thanite, 
1% DDT in deodorized oil. Grade 
AA spray. Priced 35-38¢ gal. FOB 
Philadelphia. Minimum quantity 
sale 1000 gals. Cook Industries, 
189-A Schaeffer St., Brooklyn 7, 
N. Y. 

Distributors Wanted For Lam- 
epon: (The sodium salt of a hy- 
drolized protein condensed with fat- 
ty acid.) A unique surface active 
agent, combining all the following 
properties: Foaming, wetting, lime 
stability, dispersion, superb rinsibil- 
ity and protective buffering. For all 
types of commercial application, tex- 
tile processes, additive to soaps and 
detergent compounds, etc. Complete 
technical service. Due to increased 
production, we can enter into pro- 
fitable arrangements with qualified 
distributors on a competitive basis. 
Protean Chemical Corp., Suite 1118, 


150 Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Manufacturers: National “name 
brand” distributors, let US give 
vou coverage of Tallahassee trad 
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area and representation in Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama. Thomas 
Phillips Distributors, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


Will Purchase for cash all your 
reformed, reconditioned, obsolete 
and surplus stocks of crown bottle 
caps or screw caps for immediate 
shipment. Canal Industries, Inc., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


For Sale: 10-Sperry 32” sq. 
Iron filter presses; 4-Rotex siiters 
20’x81”, 3 deck; Houchin 12”x24” 
3 roll Granite Stone Mill; 2- 
Houchin foot presses; New 40 gal. 
pony mixers; New stainless steel 
tanks 100 to 1000 gals.; Stain- 
less Aluminum & Copper Jack. 
Kettles 40 to 400 gals.; 6 spout 
liquid gravity fillers; stone mills; 
dryers; mixers; grinders; filter 
presses; kettles and tanks; pumps; 
ball bearing conveyor ; etc. Send for 
latest bulletin. We buy your surplus 
equipment for cash. Stein Equip- 
ment Co., 426 Broome St., New 
York 13, N. Y. 

For Sale: 2 Colton A. F. Auto- 
matic jar filling machines with elec- 
trically heated jacketed hoppers. 
Address Box 747, c/o Soap & San- 
itary Chemicals. 


Will Purchase Immediately— 
Pneumatic Packaging Machine, 
used for chips, powder, cleanser ; 
also dry mixers, chip dryers, crutch- 
ers, and automatic soap press. Ad- 
dress Box No. 748, care Soap c& 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soap: Car loads, half car and 
truck lots. 88% anhydrous granu- 
lated tallow soap. Sample upon re- 
quest. Banfield & Tuthill, Miami, 
Okla. 


Wanted to Purchase: 
powder plant equipped for spray 
drving process. Address Box 745, 
c/o Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soap 


Wanted to Purchase: Com- 
pletely equipped small liquid soap 
and disinfectant plant now in busi- 
ness. Address Box 746, c/o Soap 
& Sanitary Chemicals. 


For Sale: 8 wooden tanks, ca- 
pacity 1116 gallons each, measuring 
6’ deep x 6’ diameter x 214” thick 
taves. Condition fair. Your inspec- 
. »? and price offer invited. Con- 
tact R. R. Hamilton, R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corporation, 840 Cooper 
St., Camden, New Jersey. 
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For Sale: 6-Mikro-Pulverizers, 
Bantam and ISI, 34 to 5 HP.; 1- 
Lehman 5-Roll Steel Water Cooled 
Refiners, 20’X48’; New Auger Type 
Soap Powder Fillers; 18 Shriver 
Filter Presses, 30” to 36” cast iron; 
Pumps; etc. Send us 
your inquiries. Brill Equipment 
Company, 225 West 34 Street, New 
York 1, New York. 


Evaporators ; 


Chemical Flant: Wanted to pur- 
chase for cash a small going chemical 
plant with building, equipment, etc. 
Company making one or more basic 
chemicals, not finished chemical mix- 
tures or processed products. Prefer- 
ably basic products for use in insecti- 
cide fungicide, or disinfectant proc- 
essing, but will consider other plant. 
Prospective buyer high rating. Ad- 
dress Box 749 c/o Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


Rene Forster Co. Moves 
Rene New York 


aromatic chemicals and essential oils 


Forster Co., 


firm, recently reported a change of ad- 
dress to 66-68 Dey Street, New York 7, 
N. Y., effective April Ist. 


Freon Supplies Short 

It is reported that shipments of 
‘“Freon-12" by Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., 
Wilmington, to manufacturers of aero 
sol insecticides were to be discontinued 
after April 25th for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Manufacture of “Freon-12” has 
been seriously interfered with by the 
shortage of carbon tetrachloride which, 
in turn, resulted from a bottleneck in 
chlorine supplies. With the approach 
of the busiest period for the servicing 
of refrigerating machines, it has been 
necessary to reserve current reduced 
production of “Freon-12” almost ex 
clusively for refrigerating purposes and 
to discontinue temporarily supplying 
this propellent gas to the aerosol in- 
secticide field. _ Kinetic Chemicals ad- 
vise that they have plans in progress 
for construction of a new plant for 
the manufacture of Freon gases but 


that equipment delays necessarily 
make the date for opening of the new 


plant indefinite. 
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ATTENTION JOBBERS 


Let us compound your formulas for dry alkali 
mixtures at surprisingly low cost — from a barrel 
toacarload. Complete stocks of alkalies maintained 
at our plant. Pulverizing facilities also available. 





| 
AXTON-CROSS CO. 


CHESHIRE, CONN. Tel.: New Haven 6-9924 

















M M E D A T E Modern Domestic and 
D E L | V E ~ Y Industrial Polishes and Specialties 


By W. D. John $10.00 
P O T D E V | N R. H. Johns Ltd., Newport 
6” Wide LABEL PASTERS Mon., England. Publisher. 


sof 
+ Soa 





SPEEDY—EFFICIENT This volume should be in the reference library of 
HAND LABELING OF every liquid wax, polish, and sanitary supply manu- 
BOTTLES AND CARTONS facturer. 


Over 700 modern practical formulas for polishes, 
floor waxes, floor oils, shoe polishes, sweeping com- 


pounds, glass and household cleaners are covered. 


Order from 


MacNair-Dorland Company 


oN 254 West 31st Street New York 17, N. Y. 
POTDEVIN MACHINE co. ~<o Send Check With Order 


BROOKLYN 18 “ Y 























ADVERTISING CLOSING DATE 
for SOAP AND SANITARY CHEMICALS is the 


10m of preceding month 


YOUR COOPERATION IN FURNISHING COPY INSTRUCTIONS 
ON TIME WILL HELP US MEET OUR PUBLICATION DATE. 
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TO ADVERTISERS 








*For further details see announcement in 1946 SOAP BLUE BOOK 
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Now, 
field of soap products, chemical specialties, deter- 
gents, insecticides, disinfectants, etc., and really 
blanket the field with a concentrated circulation at 
the minimum cost per effective reader, why waste 
most of your money in general media? Why not look 
into a publication which specializes in this field, 


such as 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK 1 


. and tell your old man dat goes double fer him!” 


.. mall fy ! 


ANY “big time” industrial advertisers appar- 
ently like to spend their money in big chunks 
in the big circulation “general magazines.” They 
look on the business press as “small fry.” The fact 
that only a minute fraction of the readers of the 
general magazines may have a buying interest in their 
goods appears to be ignored, — or that the cost per 
effective reader must be ridiculously high. 


for example, if you would advertise to the 
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Tale Ends 


» raged at 28 cents per pound! 
Soap prices up in proportion! 


There may be other ways to knock 








the purchase and use of soaps into a 
cocked hat, but we cannot think of a 
more effective way offhand. Strang: 
as it may seem, soap buyers are no 
breaking their necks rushing in to 


contract at current prices. 


* > > 

Add to your insecticide vocabu 
lary, “Chlordane,” the new designa 
tion coined by the Bureau of Ento 
mology & Plant Quarantine for 1068 
the insecticide toxicant. The empiri 
cal chemical formula for 1068 (This 
designation a Velsicol trade name.) is 
CwH.Cls. But suppose, gentle reader, 
that you had to use its exact and full 
chemical name on a label statement ol 
active ingredients, especially when 
that name happens to be 1,2,4,5,6,7,8.8 
octachloro - 4,7 - methano - 3, .4,7,7, - te 
trahydroindane. To the B E & P Q 


thanks! 
a > > 


A new container for low pres 
sure insecticidal aerosols has been 
worked out by one of the can com- 
panies and small test lots made up. It 
is light weight and would be inexpen- 
sive in volume production. An inter 
esting feature is the concave bottom, 
to guard against danger of explosion 
should temperatures rise. One catch 
appears to be that the aerosol pack 
ager would provide his own valve. Pre 
sumably volume production awaits on 
a sufficient number of orders to mak« 
the project attractive. And steel to 
make the cans! And more adequate 


supplies of the propellant gas! 


e * > 

Synthesis of pyrethrins may be 
possible in the near future, says a 
news report crediting ‘this prediction 
to Dr. William M. Hoskins, ento 
mology professor at the U. of Cali 
fornia. Noting that pyrethrins in the 
flowers now cost over $25 per pound 
and still compete with much cheaper 
insecticides, he hints at the revolu 
tionary effects of cheap synthetic pyre- 
thrins. But, don’t send in your. or- 
ders yet, gentle reader. There is liable 


to be a slight delay in deliveries. 
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